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Read hicroslyphics down, and to the right 


(1) s for r who d sb ty 7) ? 

Is for he 44 GESTES DEAUTY This is a translation of the story of palm 
? . tee 4, f f ony " 
2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with and olive otls written in the hieroglyphics of 





















oil of palm and oil of olives. 3,000 years ago. 
3) There cause to flourish these ointments . 
5 The characters and the translation are 
the skin 
4 : correctly shown according to the present-day 
(4) As for oil of palm and oil of olives, 


knowledge of the subject. 
there is not their lhe for revivifying : 2 


making sound and purifying the skin 


“A. Beauty Secret 
3,000 Years Old 














The Egyptian maid of 3,000 years ago was famous for We get Palm Oil from Africa and Olive Oil from 
a perfect complexion. probably due to the use of olive Spain. Our scientific combination, a perfect blend, has 
oil in combination with oil of palm. developed their utmost effectiveness. 
In the Homeric World, as depicted in the Iliad, olive The daily use of these oils in the form of 
oil was known as a luxury of the wealthy- an exotic Palmolive surpasses any other method we 
product, prized chiefly for its value at the toilet. know for keeping the skin soft, smooth 
‘ and beautiful. More than 2,000,000 homes 
W e know that no other products of Nature have been are kept supplied with Palmolive because 
discovered since to equal palm and olive oils in benefit 2,000,000 women know what it does. 


he skin. ey PP eB 
to the skin And Palmolive is one luxury that isn’t high 


That’s why we use them in Palmolive Soap. priced. A cake costs but 15 cents. 


For a smooth, clear complexion, for perfect 
purity, for delicate Oriental perfume, for cool 


e. 
sweet refreshment, for immediate lather in 
hard or soft water, for the best cleanser, plus 
dainty charm for more than mere soap 
there is only one choice —Palmolive. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO. the Olive pores of the skin and adds a delightful 


Oil Shampoo— makes the hair lustrous touch after the use of Palmolive Soap. 
and healthy and is excellent for the scalp. Price 50 cents, 

It rinses out easily and leaves the hair N. B.--If you cannot get Palmolive 
soft and tractable. Price 50 cents. Cream or Shampoo of your local dealer, 


a full-size package of cither will be 


PALMOLIVE CREAM - cleanses the mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B.J.Johnson Soap Co., Inc., 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. (316) 
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HIGH STANDARDS 
MODERATE PRICES 


THESE ARE FEATURES OF 
THE JEWELRY HOUSE OF 


TIFFANY & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEw YORK 


THEIR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Sires PsN ca bale tel OUT itn eet vibes 
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This aristocratic article now dwells in fasi- 
senably reduced circumstances. st the 
xovernment reduced the tariff on it: ther 
we reduced size and price. A miniature. 
534 inches long. 4 inches wide, 3% inche- 

> Red, Green. Blue, Purple Morecco: 
i <k Lining: Gold Vlatei [it- 









tings. $15.00. 





1{ money talks, this Safety Pocket will at 

least prevent it from being overheard by 

strangers. White Silk, Flower Design of 

Pink, Blue and Lavender. Compartments 

for Letters of Credit. Money and Jewelry. 

With Belt, so Pocket may be worn under- 
neath skirt. $4.00. 





When secure upon library table, this cick 
presents a bold, though not impudent face 
But when taken traveling it covers its coun- 
tenance with its easel back. While it does 
‘nis “to save its own face,” it has nothing 
:¢ be ashamed of, as it always tells the 
truth. Red, Green. Blue, Purple Morocco 
$¥.50; Pigskin, $8.75; Patent Leather. $9.00. 





When traveling. this compact Sewing Roi! 
+ easily stowed away. During the journey, 
-ike most stowaways, it is dragged forth and 
made to earn its passage. Red, Green, Blue. 
Purple Morocco, $4.25. Glazed Morocco. 
$6.25. Size when closed 3 in. x 6% in. 





TRAVEL 


AND 


BE AT HOME 


7 HEN one enjoys the luxury of ore’s boudoir 
while on a journey, traveling becomes almost 
tolerable. In fact, one enjoys it almost as 

much as the guide books promise. 


CROSS Travelers’ Comforts ease the jolts of the 
journey. They unite the ingenuity of American ideas 
with the graceful sturdiness of British manufacture. 


You will find them a little more useful than we 
suggest: a little handsomer than our illustrations: a 
little more borne out in deed than in promise: the fin- 
ished products of intelligence and honesty. 


niante Creu 


210 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 


89 Regent St 253 Broadwa: 
LO. NEW YOR 


5 145 Tremont St, 
NDON, W. BOSTON 





suit cases. 


Circumstances alter cases—especiall 
One may wish them fitted or unfitted. Light as a 
zephyr. Black Walrus Grained or Tan Hide, Green 
Moirette Lining; 20 inches long; Case alone, 
$26.00; White French Ivory Fittings, $14.25 Extra. 





At home one is known by the company one 
keeps—when traveling, by the luggage one 
carries. This over-night bag is “the last 


word” in the refinements of travel. Black 

Grained Patent Leather; Gray Suede Lin- 

ing; Complete with Gold Plated Fittings, 
$21.50. 





This Key-Portfolio is too practicable to per- 

mit flights of imagination. Picture the con- 

venience of having all your keys together; 

each on its separate numbered strap; and a 

celluloid tablet to classify each key. Pig- 

skin for 12 Keys, $2.75; Buff Calfskin for 
8 Keys, $2.25. 





Nothing conveys the home-like aspect to the 
traveler’s quarters as the photographs of his 
family or friends. Oval opening 2% x 3 
inches; Colors, Red, Blue, Purple and 
Green Morocco, $4.50; Pigskin, $5.25; 
others in all sizes, holding from two to six 
photographs, $3.00 to $22.00. 





Genius may be “an infinite capacity for tak- 


ing pains.” Common Sense is an equal 
capacity for avoiding them. In this hot- 
water bottle you discern the venerable 
“ounce of prevention” in quart size. Rub- 
berized Silk Covered Bottle, Absolutely 
Non-leakable; Rolls up in Morocco Cases; 
Green, Blue, Red, Purple; Closed, 81% in. x 
4 in, $7.50. Pigskin, $8.00; Patent 
Leather, $8.75. 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 





New Models at Special Prices 





Women’s and Misses’ Spring Suits 





Women’s Sizes, 32 to 44 Bust; Misses’ Sizes, 14 to 20 Years 


No. 202—Dressy Suit of self striped wool crepe in navy, black, No. 206—Dressy Tailored Suit of English serge, in navy blue, 

Paquin blue, green or mahogany, kimono coat with Gladstone white or black, short coat with rounded semi-empire back, Medici 

collar of fine white lawn, revers of Persian striped Eponge (can be collar and vest of white pique, black satin collar, belt and sash 

worn open) forming vestee when closed; coat lined with fancy end, coat lined with silk to match; new yoke ripple tunic 

brocaded silk, new tunic skirt with yoke effect ..... Value $49.50 39.50 St AAEM PESO EOE ESO Oe GE FEE MATS Value $39.50 29.50 
No. 204—Dressy Suit of English Gaberdine cloth, in navy, green, No. 208—Dressy Suit of fine French serge in navy, white or 

tan, tango red or black, one-button Eton coat with black satin black, short kimono coat with Postillion back, shirred from belt, 

sash, Dresden silk lining, detachable Gladstone collar, vestee and embroidered ecru batiste collar, coat lined with silk to match; 

cuff edging of white pique; high girdle ripple tunic skirt. Value $39.50 29.50 new yoke ripple tunic skirt ..............00ceeee- Value $39.50 29.50 
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America’s 
First Store 


USINESS has its temples of no less conse- 
B quence than those dedicated to the arts and the 

sciences. In New York they are many—and 
magnificent. 

The latest and most notable of these industrial 
landmarks is the new ten-story Lord & Taylor store, 
Fifth Avenue, 38th Street, 39th Street. It marks a 
new epoch in American storekeeping ; it clothes its 
activities in a new dignity and a new beauty. 

Just as the Metropolitan Museum and the great 
Public Library enclose and surround their treasures 
by a fitting and harmonious environment, so mer- 
chandise in this new store is housed and displayed 
in an atmosphere equally artistic, appropriate and 
significant. 

This is as it should be. The commodities in 
which the store deals are among the first essentials 
of human existence and enjoyment. They make 
the house a home; they preserve and adorn life; 
they typify all human progress; they embody those 
conveniences and luxuries which are the choicest 
fruits of civilization. 

Hence, in the new store, the visitor finds some- 
thing more than service—something more than new 
and noteworthy provisions for comfort and con- 
venience. 

That something is a further development of 
the high ideals and quick perception of opportunities 
= - and responsibilities which, for 88 years, have 
Main entrance io the new Lord & Taylor Store, Fifth Avenue, made the name of Lord & Taylor synonymous 

ath Strect, goth Street. with leadership in merchandising. 
The store will interpret its own meaning— 
come and see it. 
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Beauty, Dignity, Simplicity 


UTWARDLY the store strikes a note of artistic simplicity, dignity and permanence. 

Its beautiful facades are built of tooled Stony Creek granite and gray brick, with terra cotta 
ornaments and an Italian cornice of copper. 

The public vestibules on Fifth Avenue, 38th and 39th Streets, as well as the imposing automobile 
entrance on 38th Street, are finished in Botticino marble and Travatine stone, with lofty, vaulted ceil- 
ings of Guastovino tile. 

On entering the store the eye is struck by the remarkable width of the aisles and the cheerful, gener- 
ous roominess of every section. Long vistas of majestic columns support gracefully curved arches and 
vaulted ceilings of Travatine, above rich, dark mahogany counters. 

Lighting fixtures of exquisite design and in perfect keeping with the entire scheme of the Italian 
Renaissance, diffuse a mellow light of equal brilliancy from floor and ceiling—a light under which 
fabrics hold the same color values as in daylight. 

All floors except the street floor are covered with soft, yielding Wilton carpet. 


Safety, Comfort, Convenience ie ae on aa 


WENTY passenger elevators of the plunger type have been 

specially designed and installed in this store. They are the 
safest, roomiest, most artistic and smoothest-riding elevators 
which engineers have been able to make. The doors are four- 
fold, opening to the full width of the car. The inside decora- 
tions are in the style of the Adam Brothers. 

The building is fireproof, being entirely of stone, steel and 
brick, wood being used sparingly where no other material could 
appropriately take its place. Automatic sprinklers, with the new 
supervisory system and many other fire preventive measures, 
are in charge of a drilled patrol, led by a practical fireman. 
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One of the latest and most approved ventilating systems insures an entire 
change of air every seven minutes. 

In accordance with the long-established policy of the firm, every possible effort 
is made to provide for the comfort, happiness and health of employees. To in- 
sure good health for the future a complete gymnasium has been installed under 
the supervision of a woman of wide experience. In addition to this is a com- 
pletely equipped hospital under the supervision of three doctors and two graduate 
nurses. There are also adequate dining rooms and rest rooms for the employees. 

The store is new; it offers to the public 600,000 square feet of display 
room for new stocks of unsurpassed variety, value and desirability. But the 
Lord & Taylor policy and method remain the same. The homelike atmos- 
phere, the personnel of the employees, the liberal policies and fair prices re- 
main unchanged. 


Important New Sections 


NCREASED floor space makes possible the addition of many new sections, including the fol- 
lowing: 

Pianos, Piano Players, Victrolas, Records and Music Rolls. This section occupies most of the 
seventh floor. No effort has been spared in securing, under able 
direction, the finest instruments in the world, and in providing 
and arranging every facility for the comfort and convenience of 
visitors. 

Concert Hall. In connection with the Piano Section is a mag- 
nificent hall in which organ recitals by prominent artists will be 
given. Other musical entertainments are also planned. 

Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing. This section shows the 
best clothing from the various style centers of the world. Every- 
thing required in boys’ and young men’s apparel may be cbtained 
here. A feature is made of young men’s English clothing. 

Automobile Apparel. A new section on the fifth floor car- 
ries everything in automobile apparel and accessories. One of the Minin tee Silene 

Toy Section. Now that more space is available, the all-year- Room. 
round toy section has been resumed. 

Candy. This section is located on the tenth floor. Candies made especially for and under the 
inspection of Lord & Taylor are delivered daily. 

Cut Flowers. A beautiful cut-flower and plant section is located on the balcony at the rear of the 
first floor. This section is entirely finished in Rookwood Faience. 

Barber Shop. The children’s barber shop is on the fourth floor, and the men’s in the mezzanine 
basement. The children’s shop is an innovation which will be appreciated by mothers; Lord & Taylor 
house physicians and graduate nurses have hygienic supervision over these shops. 

Dressing Rooms. [or the convenience of customers, especially for men and women living at a 
distance from the city, several dressing rooms have been provided in the mezzanine basement, 

Dining Rooms. Three large dining rooms are located on the tenth floor, opening on a foyer of 
French Caen stone with a richly ornamented ceiling in the style of the Roman Renaissance. One of 
the dining rooms is in the style of the Adams, with an immense Wedgwood dome in the center in 
grays and greens. Lovers of Oriental art will be delighted with the octagonal Mandarin room done 
in Chippendale. The walls of this very interesting room are panelled in antique mahogany with 

scenes from Gautier’s exquisite little tale—“Le 
Street Floor Vista, Showing Vaulted Ceiling. Pavillon Sur l’Eau.” The dining rooms have a 
, co acs floor space of 15,000 square feet. 
All the old Lord & Taylor sections will be 
greatly enlarged in the new store. 
Samuel Lord and George Washington Taylor 
founded the firm of Lord & Taylor at No, 47 
Catherine Street in March, 1826. 


As in the past, orders by mail from out of town 
customers will receive immediate attention and 
be filled with painstaking care and accuracy. 


Lord & Taylor 


New York 
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Adele. ‘ 
By Jean Briquet and Paul Herve. Harris 
THEATRE, 42nd Street, between Broadway and 
Eighth Avenue. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. A clever 
musical farce by the author and composer of 
“ Alma, Where Do You Live?” Excellently acted, 
with Natalie Alt, Georgia Caine, and Hal Forde 
in = chief réles; beautifully staged and cos- 
tume: 


America. 

Hrrpoprome, Sixth Avenue, between 43d and 
44th Streets. Mats. daily. Another big 
spectacle of the sort for which this resort 
has me famous. many scenes begin 
with the landing of Columbus, jumping from 
1492 to 1913, when a rapid tour of the many 
contrasted localities of this country is brilliantly, 
faithfully, and rapidly made. There is a_spec- 
tacular ballet, with its jewels and _ brilliant 
colors reflected in a clear lake; but the sensa- 
tion of the show is an automobile, carrying five 
passengers which races down a mountain side 
and plunges into a lake. 


At Bay. 

By George Scarborough, author of “The Lure.” 
THIRTY-NINTH STREET THEATRE, 39th Street, 
between Broadway and Sixth Avenue. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. A girl, in self defense, kills a 
man and is saved from justice by the wit of her 
Irish lover. Cast is headed by Guy Standing 
and Chrystal Herne, and includes George Howell, 
Walter Horton, Edwin Mordant, John Herne, and 
Edwin Lehay. 





The Black Mas! 
The Bride: Ea Deshabille: 
Russia — Princess THEATRE, 
between - os ad and Sixth Avenue. 
at. 


Hari Kari: 
30th Street, 
Mats. 


in- 
and Emelie Polini. 


The Bride — By William J. Hurlburt. A 
Cast includes Mr. Edgard, Vaughan 
Ellis, Emelie 


Trevor, Holbrook Blinn, Edwar 
Polini. En Deshabille — By Edward Good- 
man. A young man and a young woman find 
themselves in the same bedchamber by mistake; 
- as they have been married the proprieties 
reserved. Cast includes a Blinn 
and illette Kershaw. Hari Kari Julian 
ohnson. An American girl murders bee apanese 
wer when she discovers that he isaspy. Quite 
accidentally she chose the most approved Japanese 
method of cones his life. Cast includes nd illette 
Kershaw and Harry Mestayer. 
Gaston Richard. The scene of this peg, ' whic 
contains eight murders, is laid in Russia during a 
revolutionary outbreak. Cast includes Willette 
Kershaw and Harry Mestayer. 


Eliza Comes to Sta: 

By H. V. he Gannicx THEATRE, 63 West 
3sth Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A farcical 
comedy acted with the entire company that per- 
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first performances of new plays, 
sarily postponed or changed. 











The Playgoer’s Guide 


T WILL not always be possible to announce in this column the exact dates of the 


as it frequently occurs that these are neces- 
In all cases, however, the dates given below are those 


scheduled by the producers for their openings, and in the majority of cases, the pre- 


sentations will occur as announced. 


as 


press and our date of issue. 


In some instances also, we may record a piece 


“now playing” which may have been withdrawn between the time of our going to 


We believe, however, that in spite of such occasional un- 


avoidable errors, this department as a whole will be accurate and useful to our readers. 


formed this piece at the Criterion Theatre, London, 
The cast is ny by the author, 


last 


season. 


H. V. Esmond, and Eva M 
ay on the Film. 


Adrian Ross. 
Street. 


adh 


By James T. Tanner, music by 
Willy Bredschneider and Albert ‘ 

44th Street THEATRE, West 44t 
A London Gaiety 
Theatre musical comedy. The daughter of a 
British General disguises herself as a boy in order 
et a job in a moving picture concern whose 


ing man is a sort of movie matinee idol. The 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


leading woman suddenly disappears, the ‘boy’ 


plays her part, saves the day of the film; and 
marries the hero in spite of papa’s wrath. The 
cast includes George Grossmith, Emmy Whelan, 
Connie Ediss, Madelein Seymour, Jack McArdle. 


High Jinks. 


By Leo Ditrichstein, Otto Hauerbach and Rudolf. 
Friml. Castno THEATRE Bway. & 3oth Street. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. An explorer has discovered 
a drug, the perfume of which makes the timid brave, 
the pessimist an optimist, the serious jovial, and 
Cast includes Elizabeth 


the prude a dared 
Murray, Tom Lewis, Elaine Hammerstein, and 


evil. 


Ignacis Martinette. 


Tole. 

By Robert Chambers and W. F. Peters. Lonc- 
ACRE THEATRE, R’way and 48th Street. 
A dramatization of the whimsical 
the same author, excellently staged and 
rank Lalor plays the part of the poet- 


Wed. and Sat. 
novel b; 
cast. 


Walter Kollo, 
irmay, lyrics b: 


Mats. 


father, and Tole is played by Miss Ferne Rogers. 
The cast also includes Carl Gantvoort, Stuart 
Baird, Leslie Gaze, Hazel Kirke. 


Kitty Mackay. 

By Catherine C. Cushing. Comevy a. 
110 West 41st Street. Mats. Tues. and Sat. 
Scotch play with the scenes laid in Drumtocht 
in 1860. The leading, part is played by xh. 
McIntyre of ‘ ‘Bunty’ fame, and the cast also 
includes Eugene O’Brien, Ernest Stallard. 


The Land of Promise. 
By W. Somerset Maughan. 
45th Street near Broadway. 


LyceuM THEATRE, 
Mats. Wed. and 







Sat. Avserious play of North American frontier 
life. Cast is headed by Billie Burke and includes 
Lumsden Hare and Ruth Richmond. 

Legend of Leonora. 

By J. M. Barrie. Empire Turatre, Broadway 
and 4oth Street. Mats ron, and Sat. Barrie’s 
first full evening’s pl: “What Every Woman 


Knows.” It is best de ail as a comedy written 
only for those who have had a mother. Miss 
Maude Adams plays the leading réle. The cast 


also includes Aubrey Smith, Fred Taylor, R. 
Peyton, Carter Morton, S. L. Shippendale, Elsie 
Clarens. 


zee Sige Cafe 

ae ee McLennan and Ivan Caryll. NEw 
ASR. THEATRE, 214 West 42d Street. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. A musical 


aE by the 
Oh 


authors of “The Pink Lady” 





Delphine.” The story concerns the adventures 
of a happy go lucky waiter who _ unexpectedly 
falls heir to a fortune. The cast is headed o 
Hazel Dawn and John H. Young and _ includes 
Alma Francis, Tom Graves, Grace Leigh. 


A Little Water on the Side. 

By Grant Stewart and W illiam Collier. Hupsow 
THEATRE, 139 West 44th Street. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. A farce, with the scenes laid in and about 


St. James, L. I., where Mr. Collier has his summer 
ae. The leading réle is played by William 
ollier. 


The Misleading Lady. 
By Paul Dickey and Charles Goddard. Futtoy 
THEATRE, 206 West 46th Street. Mats. Wed, 
and Sat. A young would-be actress lays a wager, 
wins it, and ts carried off ily by her jealous 
i to his mountain lodge, and there chained 
witha dog chain. This modern Taming of the 
§ rew follows the course of all history. Cast in. 
cludes Inez Buck, Lewis Stone, W. H. Sams, Frank 
Sylvester, Robert Graves, Jr., George Abbott. 


The New Henrietta 

By Winchell Smith maa Victor Mapes. Knicker. 
BOCKER T'HEATRE, Broadway and 39th Street, 
Mat. Wed. and Sat. An up-to-date version of 


the late Bronson Howard’s comedy “The Hen- 
rietta” in which William H. Crane i & ate 
six years ago. The cast also inclu 


Fairbanks, Amelia Bingham, Patricia Collinge 


Omar the Tentmaker. 

By Richard Walton Tully. Lyric THEATRE, 
213 West 42nd Street, Mats. Wed. & Sat. Guy 
Bates Post plays the leading role. 


Peg O’ My Heart. 

By J. Hartley Manners, Cort Lg 6 
4ith Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. te about 
an uneducated bright alluring irish gil in the 
household of coldly aiidacoue English relatives, 
Laurette Taylor’s performance of the title-réle has 
placed her in the front rank of American act- 
resses. Cast also includes H. Reeves-Smith, H. 
Hassard Short, Christine Norman, Emelie Melville. 


The Philanderer. 

By George Bernard Shaw. LITTLE THEATRE, 
West 44th Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A typi- 
cal Shaw arraignment of the present marriage 
laws. The play is acted by Mary Lawton and 
Granville Barker’s original company, rehearsed 
under the supervision of Mr. Shaw. 


Potash and - Perlmutter. 

Adapted from the stories by Montague Glass. 
Grorce M. Conan THEATRE, Broadway, between 
42d and 43d Streets. Mats. W ‘ed. and Sat’ A very 
funny up-to-date play about the Hebrew cloak and 
garment makers made es with thousands 
of readers by Montague Glass’s sketches. Their 
racy humor has heen successfully transferred 
to the stage by an unnamed pie and the 
parts are very happily realized by 
Bernard and Alexander Carr. 


West 


Barney 



















America’s Latest and Most Refined 
and New York’s Centermost Hotel 


NOW OPEN 


Only hotel occupying an entire city block, 
Vanderbilt and Madison Avenues, 43rd and 44th 
Streets, adjoining Grand Central Terminal. 


1000 ROOMS OPEN TO OUTSIDE AIR 
950 WITH BATH 
ROOM RATES FROM $2.50 PER DAY 
Suites from 2 to 15 rooms for permanent 
occupancy 


Large and small Ball, Banquet and Dining 
Salons and Suites specially arranged 
for public cr private functions. 


GUSTAV BAUMANN 
Presiden 


t 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
Vice-Presiden 













The 
Little Rising Bchool 








LING, 


Conducted by 
MRS. VICTOR GRIMWOOD 


YOUNG 








@ Larce ARENA, 
LENT Horses, 

AND EFFICIENT INSTRUC- 
Tors, ComMopious STAB- 
COMFORTABLE 


DRESSING 


CHILDREN. 


RATES ON APPLICATION. 


EXcEL- 


SKILLED 


Rooms. 
SPECIAL ATTEN- 
GIVEN 


TION TO 


LADIES AND 























Export Department under the personal 
supervision of Mr. 
Summer Branch, Tuxedo Park 


124-130 CHest 56th Street, Mew Pork 


Telephone: Columbus | 


H. M. Fuller 


5976 
9880 
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MIGEL 
CQUALITY 
«x SILKS 4 


“Tre good judgment of the American 
leaders of the mode, which long 
ago made Migel- Quality the preferred 
silks for creative costumes, is now con- 
firmed by the great French fashion 
masters. 





nf 











The Spring importations prove that 
Migel- Quality Silks furnish inspiration 
to the master-minds of Dress the world 
over. Migel-Quality vogue is now 
international. 


Notable Migel- Quality 


Achievements 
PUSSY-WILLOW TAFFETA—Developed in 


Imprime, Moire and Plain effects. Unrivaled 
draping qualities. 

MADAME: BUTTERFLY MARQUISET TE— 
Dainty and durable. Charmingly diaphanous: 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE — Looks like Cob- 


web, wears like Broadcloth. 


EGYPTIAN CREPE—A Far-Eastern fabric of 


unique weave. 


NOCTURNE SATIN — The latest creation — 


a repousse surface. 





Ilustration: Street Suit of Egyptian Crepe by Drecoll 





Migel- Quality inspires the 
world’s fashion masters. 


OM C. MIGEL & Co; 
The New Silks First 
atthe High ( Class Stores 


Fourth Avenue at 20th St., New York 
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Prunella. 
By Lawrence Housman and H. Granville Barker, 


music by Joseph Moorat. Bootn THEATRE, West 
45th Street. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. A romantic, 
tender, bizarre fantacy about a girl who has been 
brought up by her prim, unworldly maiden-aunts, 
whose life has never ventured beyond an old- 
fashioned garden, until she elopes with the pierrot 
of a passing troupe of mummers. The cast is 
headed by Marguerite Clarke and includes Ernest 
Glendenning, Reginald Barlow, Leslie Palmer. 


Queen of the Movies. 
By Glen McDonough and Jean Gilbert. Grose 


‘THEATRE, Broadway and 47th Street. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. 

ast includes Valli Valli, Frank Moulan, Alice 
Dovey. 

Repertoire. 

Sir Johnstone Forbes - Robertson. MANHAT- 
TAN OpERA House, 315 West 34th Street. Mat. 


Sat. In seven plays which he has chosen for his 
farewell repertoire, Hamlet, Othello, The 
Merchant of Venice. The Light that 
Failed, Caesar and Cleopatra, The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, and Mice and 
Men. Gertrude Elliott plays the leading 
feminine réles. 


Repertoire 
WALLAcK . “THEATRE, 


Broadway & 30th Street, 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Cyril Maude in his English 


successes. 

Sari. . 

By E. Kalman. Lrperty Turatre, West 42d 
Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A Hungarian 
Operetta. Cast is headed by Mizzi Hajos and 


dncludes Wilmuth Merkyl, 
Olga Roller, Blanche Duffield. 


The Secret. 

By Henri Bernstein. BrEtasco THEATRE, 115 
West 44th Street. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. A 
teodern psychological drama, treating of French 


Harry Davenport. 


life to-day, in which Mme. Simone is now 
playing in Paris. Cast headed by Francis 
Starr, includes Marguerite Leslie, Harriet Otis. 


Dellenbaugh, and Basil Gill. 


Seven Keys to Baldpate 
By George M. Cohan. Acros. TRE aa Rroadway 
and 45th Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A dramatiza- 












ree Things That Cou 

By L. Eyre. MAxiIne = THEATRE, 30th 
Street, between Broadway and Sixth Avenue. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. An elderly woman of conventional 
type misconstrues her husband’s visits to their 
actress daughter-in-law — really inspired by love 
of his grandson. Cast includes Alice Brady, 
Howard Estabrook, Florine Arnold, Albert Reed. 


Today. 

By A. S. Schomer and George Broadhurst. 
Forty - £IGHTH STREET THEATRE, 157 West 
48th Street. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. A 


sensational play of New York life. One scene 
is calculated to create a shock but this “fea- 
ture” does not succeed in saving the obnoxious 
story from stupidity. The play however, is 
excellently acted by Emily Stevens, Edwin 
Arden, Marie Wainwright. 


A Thousand Years Ago. 

By Percy Mackaye. SHUBERT THEATRE, West 
44th Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. An Oriental 
romance reciting the story of the love of Calaf, 
the gallant Prince of Astrakhan, for Turandot, 
the beautiful Princess of Pekin. Cast includes 
Henry E. Dixey, Frederick Warde, Rita Jolivet. 


We are Seven. 

By Eleanor Gates. MAxINE Ettiott’s THEATRE, 
30th Street, near Broadway. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. A fanciful farce in which a young woman 
seeks a “eugenic” father for the seven children 
she has planned to have, and finds him in a young 
man who at first pretended to be deaf and dumb 
when he applied for the position of her hired 
escort on her trips through the slums to study 
social conditions. Cast includes William Ray- 


mond, Bessie Barriscale, Russ Whytal, Efhe 
Ellsler. 

Whirl of the World. 

By Harold Atteridge and S. Romberg. WINTER 
GarDEN, Broadway and 51st Street. Mats. 
‘ues., Thurs., and Sat. A musical show of the 
sort for which this theatre is famous. The cast 
includes Ralph Herz, Bernard Granville, Lillian 
Loraine, Rosika Dolly, May Boley, Audrey 
Maple. Lydia Kyasht, the Russian Dancer, 


will be one of the attractions. 


The Yellow Ticket. 


scenes are laid in a small New England town. 
The cast is headed by the Misses Mabel and Edith 
Taliaferro and also includes Haywood Ginn, 
Regan Hughston, Richard Sterling, Aubrey 
Beattie. 


AT THE OPERA 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Broadway, 39th and 4oth Streets 
The management is unable to announce definitely 
any programme for February, as we go to press. 
Announcements of forthcoming operas will be 
made in the newspapers only one week in advance. 


THE CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Central Park West and Sixty-second Street 


The operas announced below will be sung during 
the entire week following the date announced for the 
initial performance. 


February 3. Verdi’s Rigoletto. 

February to. Mascagel's 3 Cavalleria Rusticana 

and Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. 

February 17. Massenet’s Manon. 

February 24. Leoncavallo’s Paliacci and Wolf- 
Ferrari's The Secret of Suzanne. 


March 3. D’Albert’s Marta of the Lowland, 
(Tie‘land). 

March to. Verdi’s Aida. 

March 17. Nougues’ Quo Vadis. 

March 24. Nougues’ Quo Vadis. 

March 31. Herbert’s Natoma. 


PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO GRAND OPFRA COMPANY 
AT 1HE MELROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Tuesday night, February 3. Massenet’s Don 
Quichotte with Mary Garden, Vanni Marcoux 
and Hector Dufranne. 

Tuesday night, February to. 
with Lina Cavalieri, 
Muratore. 

Tuesday night, February 17. Fevrier’s Monna 
Vanna, with Mary Garden, Lucien Muratore, 
and Vanni Marcoux. 

Tuesday nicht, February 24. Charpentier’s 
Louise with Mary Garden, Louise Berat, 
Charles Dalmores, and Hector Dufranne. 


Giordano’s Fedora 
Alice Zeppilli and Lucien 


Wednesday, February 4— Joint concert No. 
Eugen Ysaye, violinist, Jean Gerardy, cellist’ 
a > Godowski, pianist; Carnegie Hall, 3 

Song recital, Salvatore Giordano; olian 
Hall, 8.15 P.M. 


Thursday, February 5 — Musical Talks of Music 
Lovers’ Club; Little Theatre, 11 A.M. Song 
recital, Julia Culp; Brooklyn Academy of Music 
8.15 P.M. Song recital, Gina Ciaparelli-Viafore 
Aalian Hall, 8.15 P.M. 


Friday, February 6— Philharmonic Society, 
Carnegie Hall, 2.30 P.M. Lecture at the piang 
on Act 1 of ‘“Gétterdimmerung,” Walter 
Damrosch; “olian Hall, 3 P.M. 


Saturday, February 7— Young People’s Sym. 
phony Concert, soloist, Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Carnegie Hall, 3 p.m. Violin recital, Jacques 
Thibaud; “olian Hall, 3 p.m. 


Sunday, February 8 — Philharmonic Society, 
Carnegie Hall, 3 P.M. Symphony, Society solo- 
ist, Frieda Hempel, soprano; A’olian Hall, 3 p.w, 
Benefit concert, Italian Educational League, 
olian Hall, 8.15 p.m. Operatic concert; Century 
Opera House, 8.15 p.m. Operatic concert; Met- 


ropolitan Opera House, special soloist, Fuses 
Ysaye, violinist. 

Tuesday, February to — Song recital, William 
Hinshaw, baritone; olian Hall, 3 pw. Cham- 


ber music concert No. 
£olian Hall, 8.15 ps. 


Wednesday, February 11 — Lecture at piano on 
Acts 2 and 3 of *Gétterdimmerung,”’ Walter 
Damrosch; “olian Hall, 3 p.m. 


Thursday, February12 — Philharmonic Society; 
Carnegie Hall, 8.15 P.M. 


Friday, February 13 — Philharmonic Society; 
Carnegie Hall, 2.30 p.m. Symphony Society, 
soloist, Carl lesch, violinist; olian Hall 
3:10 P.M. Modern Music Society, soloist’ 
Maggie Teyte, soprano; olian Hall, 3. 15 P.M, 


Saturday, February 14 — Violin recital, Mischa 
Elman; Carnegie Hall, 3 p.m. Piano recital, 


4, Kneisel Quartet, 





Leopold Godowski; ‘“olian Halli, 3 p.m. 
Sunday, February 15 — Symphon Socie 
soloist, Carl Flesch, violinist; Folian Hal 


3. P.M. People’s Symphony Concert; Carnie 
Hall, 3.15 p.m. Operatic concert; Century oO 




































































of Earle D Bigz ast By Michael Morton. ELtince THEATRE, 230 House, 8.15 P.M. Operatic concert; Metropoli itan 
Cast “nce ~ = ers fantas Suey w est 42d Seer hats. Wed. cand Sat. A drama THE CONCERT STAGE as very a soloist, Jean Gerardy, 
G G b] acts depic 4 ode SS! st; 3. -M. 
ee diplomatic circles. Cast is headed - John Sunday, February 1 — Symphony Society, Soloist, Tyes/ay, February 17 —Song recital, Carrie 
A Strange Woman. Barrymore and Florence Reed, and includes John Katherine Goodson, pianist; “olian Hall, Bridewell; olian Hall, 3 p.w. Russian Sym- 
By W. J. Hurlburt. Garety Taeatre, Broadway Mason. seer - vse a V4 Emmet Corrigan, 3 oe Philharmonic Society. — : iaia phony Society; olian Hall, 8.15 p.m. 
d th Ss Mats. W 1S: , Forrest, Macy Harlan. ulp; mezzo-soprano; Carnegie Ha 3 P.M. 
connigta aie ass w hich. de: als with Engen Operatic concert, Century Opera House, 8.15 Wednesday, February 18 — Symphony Society; 
of a woman,who has spent most of her lifein Europe, Young Wisdom a Operatic concert, Metropolitan Opera House, olian Hi: all, 8.15 P.M. 
in a small town in the middle West, where ber ad- By Rachel C others. CrireR1oN THEATRE, ©-3° P-M. day, _ 
vanced views cause a great stir in the community. Broadw a and 44th Street. Mats. Wed. and Tuesday, February 3 — Lecture at the piano on es. <b Hall, caee Symphony 
Cast is headed by Elsie Ferzuson and includes Sat. A play which deals with marriage as it is Acts 2 and 3 of “Siegfried,” Walter Damrosch; 4 
Charles Waldron, Alphonz Ethier, Hugh Dill- conceived by those of the old school in contrast AZolian Hall, 3 p.m. Mendelssohn Glee Club; Friday, February 20 — Symphony Society; Xo- 
man, Sarah McVicker, Annie Buckley. with the ideas of the rising generation. The Aolian Hall, 8.15 P.M. lian Hall, 8.15 P.M. 
t 
o | 
. Your Used The “Handkerchief” Blouse 
\\ \ ; q . 
Wes Feathers One of our own exclusive cre- 
x ations, a smart youthful model 
Made Into ' for Women and Misses. In White 
3 New edged with Navy, Green or Delft. 
Sizes 32 — 42 
By his ORIGINAL ART 
7 No. 40 In Crepe de Chine 7.05 
OF RECONSTRUCTION, se ‘ : 
SRCOT en Geen yet No. 41 Handkerchief Linen 5.75 
USED, worn and discarded No. 42 ** Imported Crepe 5.00 
, 
Plumes into NEW. 25 & ¢ 
If you have USED Feathers est 0. me m 
it is UNNECESSARY to buy 5th Ave. at 35th St., New York Dainty, Modish 
NEW, as they can be easel ’Phone 1234 Greeley Bi 
verted by METHOT into any ouse 
of the smart, fashionable ef- S e ] p ° 
fects of the season, and given at pecia rice 
all the innate airi 5 are 
ki » perigee ot HW, From our stock of exclusive indivi- 
Odd pieces,” faded tips, dual garments we offer this especi- 
pe >" neck tes and cast- ally attractive blouse. 
aside umes that you may ° . . 
consider useless can be success- 2 Made 1 fine es - se ae 
fully converted into NEW by Rebuilder of Gowns on ee oe 
this inimitable METHOT ART. if your old suits are wiehity wom and 8 x 
faa out of season, let me alter them for you. . . 
While METHOT specializes At a reasonable expense I can really do Vest of tucked net, trimmed with 
in RECONSTRUCTION work, wonders with gowns you may consider worth- small glass buttons, white net 
he at the same time sells the dio ARTISTIC GOWNS for all occa. frill on sleeves. 
% * sions made rom your own materia 0 SUL . 
choicest Ostrich Plumes and your individuality. : Price $8.50 
Novelties the world affords. Besides this we have a great variety 
cian oe <a pr see Bagge gees gy Pv oe | 
H N f{ } IO - Sith ot, N. ¥. Tel. reeley lingerie and dainty undergowns. 
4 ET T Please send money by check 
FRENCH FEATHER DYER AND DRESSER or Post Office Money Order 
29 West 34th 5t. . Pap ss 
Ege _ ss Vert Miss Priest’s Individual Shop 
joor ake Elevator 100 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
8 The Shops of Vanity Fair 
ery ae hs ‘ tT ee LL eR mn To eee ncn cam _ 
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you are 
interested — 


If you are interested in art, either as an amateur or as a connoisseur; 


—and not only in art, but in the theatre: if you have a careful taste 
in things of the stage from vaudeville to tragedy; 


—and not only in the theatre but in outdoor sports, especially if 
you care for golf, or are interested in the defence of the three cups: 







edited, and whose avocations and activities it records month 
by month. One dollar will bring you Vanity Fair for 
a special six months’ try-out, and the corner of this 
page will save you the trouble of writing a letter. 























: Polo, Tennis, Yachting; y os 
i —and if you like to keep in touch with the fashions, not merely 5 

as they are, but as they are going to be; y é 
| —then you are one of the people for whom Vanity Fair is Yo 
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Saturday, February 21 — Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra; Carnegie Hall, 2.30 p.m. Chambe 
music concert, Longy tow Yo Modern 
Ch 1. Music i~4 ss 





Sunday, February 22 —s mphony Society, 
Brahms programme, soioist, Oscar Seagle. bari- 
tene; AZolian Hall, 3 p.m. ilharmonic 
ciety; Carnegie Hall, 3 P.M. 

Monday, February 23— Song recital, 
Ortmayn. 

Tuesday, February 24— Chamber music concert, 
Philharmonic Ensemble; olian Hall, 3 p.m. 
Chamber music concert, Adele Margulies Trio, 
£olian Hall, 8.15 P.u.. 

Wednesday, February 25 — Symphony Society; 
Aolian Hall, 8.15 P.M. - 
Thursday, February 26 — Philharmonic Society; 
Carnegie Hall, 8.15 p.m. 

Friday, February 27— Philharmonic Society; 
Carnegie Hall, 2.30 P.. ; Symphony Society; 
£olian Hall, 8.15 P.w. 

Saturday, Februar 28 — Young People’ 's Sym- 
phony Concert; Carnegie Hall, 3 p 


Carolyn 


Sunday, March 1 — Symphony Society; olian 
all, 3 p.M. Philharmonic Society; Carnegie 
Hall, 3 p.at. Chamber music concert, Max Jaco 
Trio; Carnegie Lyceum, 3 P.M. Operatic concert; 
Century Opera House, 8.15 p.m. Operatic concert; 
Metropolitan Opera House, 8.30 P.M. 


Monday, March 2— Minscapelis Symphony 
Orchestra; Carnegie Hall, 8.15 P 

Tuesday, March 3 — Chamber music concert No. 
5, Kneisel Quartet; olian Hall, 8.15 P.M, 
Wednesday, sig ted 4 — Symphony Society, Eo- 
lian Hall, 8.15 P 

Thursday, ey 5 —Philharmonic Society; 
Carnegie Hall, 8.15 Pp. 

Friday, March 6— Philharmonic 
Carnegie Hall, 2.30 P.M. 

Saturday, March 7 — Ronshow Society; Car- 
negie Hall, 8.15 P.M. 

Sunday, March 8—Philharmonic Society; 
Carnegie Hall, 3 p.m. Operatic concert; Century 
Opera House, 8.15 P.M. Operatic concert; Metro- 
politan Opera House, 8.30 P. PM. 


Society; 








The Sportsman’s Calendar 


Hockey 


February 3: Dartmouth at West Point. 

February 4: St. Nicholas against Hockey Club 
at New York. 

February 6: Crescents against Wanderers at 
New York; Battery A, Massachusetts V. M. 
at West Point. 

February 7: Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at West Point; Yale at Harvard. 
February 10: Irish-Americans against Hockey 

Club at New York. 
February 12: Crescents against St. Nicholas at 
New York. 

February 13: Amherst at West Point. 

February 14: Trinity at West Point; Harvard 
against Princeton at New York; Amherst 
at Williams. 

February 17: Hockey Club against Wanderers at 
New York. 


February 18: Williams at Yale; Harvard against 
Princeton (if tied in series). 
February 20: Irish-American against St. Nicholas 
at New York. 
February 21: Squadron “A”, N. G. N.Y. at 
West Point; Harvard against Yale (if tied 
“a Luan “Tech.” at Wil- 


London Field 


Massachusetts 


ieee 23: Williams against 
Club at Lake George 

February 24: Irish-Americans against Wanderers 
at Lake George. 


February 27: Hockey Club against Crescents at 
New York. 


Basket Ball 


February 4: New Hampshire at Fordham; Lafay- 
ette at Franklin and Marshall. 


. 

February 6: Lehigh at Lafayette; Fordham at 
Georgetown; Dartmouth at Columbia; Al- 
bright at Bucknell. 

February 7: Dartmouth at Pennsylvania; Yale 
at Cornell: New York University at West 
Point; Fordham at Catholic University; 
Young Men’s Christ‘an Association College 
at Wesleyan; Union at Williams. 

February 9: Dartmouth at W: esleyan. 

February 11: Moravian College at 
Juniata at Bucknell; Lehigh at Y 

February 12: Pennsylvania at Columbia. 

February 13: New Yotk University at Seton 
fall; Princeton at Cornell. 

February 14: Yale at Dartmouth; Lafayette at 
Lehigh; Swarthmore at Pennsylvania; 
Princeton at Syracuse; Bucknell at Susque- 
hanna; Muhlenberg at Fordham; Wesleyan 
at Williams. 

February 18: Columbia at 
vania at Princeton. 
February 19: George Washington at 

Bucknell at Gettysburg. 

February 20; Union at Wesleyan. 

February 21: Dartmouth at Williams; Seton 
Hall at New York University; Lafayette 
at Muhlenberg; Harrisburg at Bucknell; 
Yale at Princeton; Cornell at Pennsylvania; 
Pennsylvania State at Lehigh. 

February 23: Cornell at Dartsmouth; Princeton 
at Columbia; Colgate at Williams. 

February 24: Pennsylvania at Yale. 

February 25: Franklin and Marshall at Lehigh; 
Lebanon Valley at Lafayette. 

February 26: Williams at Dartmouth. 

February 27: Cornell at Yale; Gettysburg at 
Bucknell; Wesleyan at Union. 

February 28 Wesleyan at Colgate; Columbia at 
Pennsylvania; pv tng at Franklin and 
Marshall; Cornell at New York University; 
Frinceton at Dartmouth; Swarthmore at 
Lehigh. 


Lafayette; 
ale. 


Pennsy]- 
Lehigh; 


Cornell; 


Swimming 

February 9: University of Illinois at Princeton. 

February 13: Yale at Columbia, Princeton at 
Pennsylvania. 

February 20: Pennsylvania at 
at Princeton. 

February 27: Yale at Princeton; Pennsylvania 
Swimming Club at Pennsylvania. 


Yale; Columbia 


Trap Shooting 


February >: Pandicaps at New York Athletic 
Ciub, Crescent Athletic Club, Marine and 
Field Club, and Pinehurst, N. C. 

Februiry 14: Handicaps at New York Athletic 
Club, Crescent Athletic Club, Marine and 
Field Club, and Pinehurst, N. C. 

February 21: Handicaps at New York Athletic 
Club, Crescent Athletic Club, Marine and 
Field Club, and Pinehurst, N. C. 

February 28: Handicaps at New York Athletic 
Club, Crescent Athletic Club, Marine and 
Field Club, and Pinehurst, N. C. 


Golf 

Perey 2 2: Women’s foursome at Pinehurst, 

February 3-7: * Valentine’s 
Pinehurst, Ha 

February 11-14: - St. Valentine’s tournament for 
women at Pinehurst, N. C. 

February 14: Approaching and © gaara: contest 
for women at Pinehurst, N. C€ 

February 17: Selected 12-hole score for women 
at Pinehurst, N. 

February 24: Four ball match for women at 
Pinehurst, N. 

February 28: Putting contest for women at Pine. 
urst, N. C. 


tournament at 


Lawn Tennis 


February 3-7: St. Valentine’s Tournament at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

February 11-14: National indoor championship 
at Seventh Regiment Armory, New York. 

February 11-14: St. Valentine’s Tournament for 
women at Pinehurst, N. C. 

February 18-20: Women’s singles tournament at 
Pinehurst, N. 
February 25-27: Men’s 

Pinehurst, N. C. 


singles tournament at 


Fencing 

February 2: Sabres team championship at New 
York Athletic Club. 

February 7: Junior foils competition for Manrique 
Trophy at Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

February 9: Junior team foils competition for 
Saltus medals at Fencers’ Club of New York. 

February 14: Eastern team duelling swords cham- 
pionship at Boston Athletic Association. 

February 18: Junior team duelling sword com. 
ae for Eddy Cup at Fencers’ Club of 

ew York. 

February 21: Competition at French Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York. 

February 24: Junior sabre and duelling sword 
competition at Fencers’ Club of New York. 


Gymnastics 
February 7: New York University at Annapolis. 
February 14: New York University at Rutgers. 
February 26: University of Pennsylvania at 
Annapolis. 


Wrestling 


February 7: Pennsylvania State at Annapolis. 

February 14: Lehigh at Annapolis. 

February 21: University of Pennsylvania at 
Annapolis. 


Squash Racquets 


February 1-7: National Championship Tourna- 
ment at Brooklyn Heights Casino. 

February 12: National Intercity Tournament at 
Philadelphia. 
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Dress Cottons 


and Linens 


Reg. Trade Mark 





Our collection of Dress Cottons and Linens 
for the coming season is very large and con- 
tains all the new weaves and colors which will 
be used in the new Spring and Summer dresses. 


Printed fabrics will be much in demand and our 
assortment of these goods is most unusual, in- 
cluding Printed Crepes, Printed Voiles, Printed 
Crepe de Chine, ‘‘Voile Fleurette,’’ Dimities, 
Linen Lawns, etc. 

















Among the French fabrics will be found such 
decided novelties as 


SF offre om ce parfum exquuis mon chef-d’- 
—Kerkoff, Panis 


“In this exquisite perfume 


“Duvetyn,” Golfine, Velours, Bedford Cords, ‘‘Peau de 
Peche” in white and colors. French crepes of every de- 
scription in white and colors, Japanese hand-woven Crepes, 
Brocades, Ratines in plain colors, stripes, checks and 
Tartan Plaids, Fancy Voiles, Ginghams, Repps, Poplins, 
Piques, Shirtings, Washable Silks in various weights, Vi- 
yelia Silk-and-Wool Flannels, Dress Linens in all the new 
weaves and colors. White Linens in almost endless 
variety. 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 


oeuNne aux | ae 


He soe LATION: 
I offer to American women my masterpuece. 


FFer AN 


Djer-Kiss is made in Paris. Kerkoff produces this wonderfu' 


French odor in all the luxuries of the toilet table. 


Djer-Kiss Soap Djer-Kiss Talcum 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder Djer-Kiss Sachet 


% 


LSS, 


Kiss” 


Djer-Kiss Perfume 
Djer-Kiss Toilet Water 


A sample of extract and face powder will be sent on receipt of 10c. Try them 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers, 31 West 33d St., New York City 
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ELMVIEW KENNELS, ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs 
We are owners of “Ch. Herta von Ehrengrund,” “Ch. Loni von 
der Warinitz,” “Siegfried of Elmview,” “*Pasch von Hochwacht,” 


“Grittli von Seengen"’ and many other European and American 
winners. For further particulars write 


333 CONNELL BUILDING, SCRANTON, PA. 











YE DOGGE LOVER'S DAILY 


REMINDER 
Compiled by Mrs. C. Halsted Yates 
BEST DIARY OUT 


for any one who loves a dog. Book will be sent on receipt 
of price, 54c. postpaid. 


Mrs. C. Halsted Yates, 





Handsomely marked 


BOSTON TERRIERS 
House reared—any age re- 
quired. The breeder of Cham- 
pion Arethusa and the sensa- 
= tional Friar Tuck. 
RICHARD E. COLLISSHAW 
Shelbourne Point Vermont 





Friar Tuck 


PRIZE WINNING PEKINGESE 


Sired by Mrs. Benjamin Guiness’ Ta-Wang 
For Sale and at Stud 
Fang-Chang, at stud, fee$2s. Kvo-Wang, at stud, 
fee $20. Mi-Lung Boy, at stud, fee $15 
Asplendid variety of toy dogs, puppies and grown 
stock for sale. Pekingese and 
Pomeranians a specialty. ul 
. TA-WANG KENNELS ; wD 
115 East 31st Street, N. Y.C. ~ 












Pomeranian Dogs 


The Argent Kennels have for disposal exquis- 


ite Toy Pomeranians, all colours, bred from 
noted prize winners. Prize winning longhaired 
Cats and Kittens, celebrated Aryent strain of 


silvers, also the rare dark oranye colour. 
Dogs and cats from these kennels are all t:n- 
usually hardy. 
D. B. CHAMPION 
Northeote House, Northeote Place, Concord, 8. 1. 
el. 1281 Tompkinsville 





FIREFLY 
A.K.C.S. B. No. 133794 





Pekingese 
All ages and colors of the best 
possible breed. Prices very 
moderate. Stock Guaranteed. 
Write, phone or motor to 


Dr. Mary H. Cotton, Mineola, N.Y. 
Phone 1010-M Garden City 








Newfoundland Dogs 


A breed almost extinct. By having a ken- 
nel on the Island, we can furnish the very 
best specimens bred. 


U. R. FISHEL, Box V, Hope, Indiana. 


AIREDALES 
Selection of over 50 Airedale 
terriers. All ages and of regis- 
tered stock, Prices from $25 


SKIBO KENNELS 
W. A. Burtenshaw, Owner 
341 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Connection (Grand Street Car) 
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Oak Ridge, Virginia | 


and Persian Cats | 





What the Dog Show 


has to Offer You 


‘¢X]TEXT to a Greek statue,” wrote 

Charles Kingsley, “1 know of 
few such combinations of grace and 
strength as a fine hound.” 


Here is a remarkable thing about 
kennels and their owners. Few people 
are interested in dogs for the money to 
be made from them. They delight in 
the grace and strength of dogs; in their 
companionship; in their intelligence and 
loyalty and as guardians of the home. 
The dogs these people sell pay for the 
kennel expenses; the true profit for 
them is taken in the pleasure of the 
occupation. 


Each year brings many shows. From 
New York to San Francisco, from Dallas 
to St. Paul, nearly every city in the 
country has a group of dog lovers who 
delight in showing their four-footed 
friends in competition. The largest 
show in America, perhaps in the world, 
will be held in the Grand Central Palace 
on February 23d to February 26th. This 
is the annual show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club. As the premier event in 
the dog world, nearly all the best dogs 
in America wiil be on exhibition. If 
you can possible do it, go to this show. 
Every type, every breed, will be repres- 
sented. You will see the sleek hounds 
that Kingsley speaks of — the massive 
Great Danes, St. Bernards, and Mastiffs, 
the odd, quaint, little Pekingese, those 
historical pets of China’s Manchu 
sovereigns, pert Fox Terriers — every 
breed, in fact, that is recognized as a 
true dog type. 


This show is a liberal education in 
dogs. If you own a dog, your interest 
in him will prompt you to go. If you 
have not a dog, from this wonderful 
collection you will be able to select the 
one that appeals to you most. The 
“Dog Mart” will have two representa- 
tives at this show, and they are entirely 
at the service of VANITY Fair readers. 


Should you want any information, 
should you want to buy a winner or any 
other dog in the show—the “Dog 
Mart” will be glad to advise and help 
you. 


If you have never gone to a dog show, 
and even if you don’t know the slightest 
thing about dogs, you will still be 
wonderfully interested in looking at the 
superb animals that Kingsley compared 
to the works of Phidias and Praxiteles. 


But in the meantime, remember that 
a dog show comes to you-——once a 
month — right in these pages of the 
“Dog Mart,” and remember too, that 
Vanity Fair is always at your service 
in any matter that has to do with dogs, 
their care and their purchase. 




















See Our Exhibit 
at the Westminster 


Kennel Show : : 


We are the largest and most successful breeders 
and exhibitors of Russian Wolf Hounds in the 
world. Puppies and Grown Hounds aiways 
for sale. 
VALLEY FARM KENNELS 
Simsbury, Conn. N.Y. office 132 E. 19th St. 
Address all communications to our New York office. 

















Great Danes & Chows 
For Immediate Disposal 
Handsome, Imported Harlequin Great Danes, Dog and 
Bitch—g months old, obedient and tractable. Also two 
Red Chow Dogs of the best strains of blood. 


Motor, Phone or Write 
Mrs. Norton, ‘‘Middle Ground’’ Hempstead, L. I. Phone 193R 





PEKINGESE 
Brightest, most lovable of pets. 
Sired by noted champions. 
Puppies from $25.00 up. 

Grown dogs and brood 
matrons. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Correspondence a Pleasure 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 
Telephone 95 R, Great Neck, L. 1. 
or 489 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. 








SPECIMEN PUPPY 





HE VERY BEST BRED AND BEST TRAINED 
POINTERS AND SETTERS IN AMERICA 
today are bred, raised, and trained right 
here at this place. We have English or 
Llewellen Setters, Irish Setters, Gordon 
Setters, and Pointer Dogs that are well 
and most thoroughly trained. We _ sell 
trained dogs from $50.00 to $200.00. Pu 
pies, all ages, from $15.00 to $25.00 pe 
We invite correspondence. 


Cornucopia Farm Kennels, Dept. N, De Soto, Mo. 








North Grafton, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS | 
FOR SALE and atSTUD | 





Farm raised puppies at moderate | | 
prices ° 





“Rosemary Kennels” 


English Toy Spaniels, all Four Colors 
The most refined, affectionate and 
aristocratic of all Toy breeds. 


All communications must be 
addresse 


to 1721 Nottingham Road 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 6870 Midwood 








PEKINGESE 


5g by the famous winner, 

The Sun of Lienrud.” Grown 

stock for sale at all times. 

Reasonable prices. 

For sale by the well-known expert 
MRS. A. McCLURE HALLEY 
2172 East 3rd St., Gravesend 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone, 941-W Coney Island 





Gracelane Boarding and Breeding Kennels 


\. — Onsining, N.Y. Tel. 345 G. W. Crosby, Mgr. 





IDEAL HOME FOR DOGS 


Sunny Kennels artificially heated to meet the needs 
of the various breeds. Separate kennels, platforms 
and runs, and large exercise yards. We give your 
dogs individual attention and better care than th 
usually get at home, for we have every facility and we 
give it ourexclusive thought. Visit us—surprise us and 
see for yourselves. AtStud: The famous Boston terrier 
Evergreen Progenitor, A. K.C.S. B, 131,882.Fee $15. 
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Viking Kennels Owner, Mrs. Thomas W. Larson, 

Downing Avenue, Newburgh, N.Y. 

Old English Sheepdogs Puppies and grown dogs for sale. The best 

possible breeding. Also Chow Chows, all ages. Correspondence invited. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 














Scottish Terriers 


Recommended as com- 
panions 

Areally good sort of dog 

Best for children’s pets 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 


Brookline, Mass. 





The Greenacre 
Kennels 


Chow dogs and puppies of 
the highest class always 
for sale at reasonable price. 


O. J. Toren, Mer. 


Fairfield, Connecticut 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


{ Handsomely marked. House reared 

H dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable 

= for companionsor show purposes. Also 
English Bull dogs and Bull Terriers all 
ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK J. DOLE 
11 W. 32nd St. New York City 


Beautiful Golden and White 
JAPANESE 
SPANIELS 


All ages, prize winning stock, 
moderate prices 
MRS. L. E. DOMLER 
88 Golden St., New London, Conn. 


| Windholme Kennels 


Breeders and importers of high 
class Chow Chows and Dalma- 
i tians, have for sale at all times 
: grown dogs and puppies suitable 

for companions, and show bench. 


J 
[a _* 4 Windholme Kennels, Islip, Long Island 


ST. BERNARD 
The Best Dog 


As playfellow for children, companion and 
guard for the home, affectionate and fait h- 
ful. Best registered stock. 


Grown Stock for Sale. 


White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 
Phone 855 J-Long Branch. Puppies for Sale 











An Experience 
that you can make 
your own. 


6é Y Scottish Terrier’’ writes a sub- 

scriber from Schenectady, “‘has 
arrived and heis a little beauty. | want to 
thank VANity Fair very much for helping 
me find him. Mr. the owner of 
the kennel, has been very fair indeed 
with me and has fulfilled all his promises 
to the letter. | am sure that this 
Scottish Terrier will be all that could be 
desired.” 


That is the brief story of how Vanity 
Fair was able to find, with no delay, 
exactly the dog that was wanted. You 
can be sure of the same satisfactory 
experience — you, too, can enjoy the 
ownership of a good, true dog — if only 
you will let the “Dog Mart” of Vanity 
Fair help you. 


And, as we serve you by recommending 
a good, reliable kennel, so do we serve 
the best kennels in America by putting 
them in touch with the discriminating 
readers of Vanity Fair. 


writes Dr. Mary H. 
Cotton, of the Peking Kennels, “to 
thank you for telling Mrs. B. , of 
Ohio. !| have written to her about my 
dogs. To-day |! am _ shipping two 
Pekingese to San Francisco, sold by my 
advertisement in VANITY Farr.” 


“Allow me,” 


So you see, whether you are a kennel 
owner or a prospective dog buyer, 
through the “Dog Mart” of VaANity 
Fair, you can sell a dog or buy a dog 
just as you wish. 


If you wish to buy a dog, take ad- 
vantage of the “‘Dog Mart’s’’ service 
—in either of two ways. First read 
carefully the announcement of the 
kennels on these pages, select the breed 
that interests you most, and write to 
the reliable kennels here represented. 


Then, if you are unable to decide 
which dog you want, or if the dog you 
want is not represented on this page, 
write as did the lady in Schenectady, 
and the Dog Mart will find for you just 
the dog you’ ve always wanted. 


Address 


The Dog Mart 
VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Ave. New York City 


‘THE MIDKIFF KENNELS 
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For Every Breed of Dog 
"["e foremost kennels of America and 


PARAMOUNT Soop 


Europe feed OSOKO the year round, 

because it has proved to be the only 
food that meets the requirements of a com- 
plete diet at all seasons. Composed of fine 
beef and high grade materials with all their 
rich nutriment left in. An ideal puppy diet. 
Sample and Booklet No. 12 sent free on request. 

Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 


128 Water Street New York City 














DACHSHUNDE 


The largest and most successful breed- 
ers of Dachshunde in America offer for 
sale at all times full grown stock and 
puppies from their well known winners. 
One of our dogs will make a gift that 
will always be appreciated and remem- 
bered. For prices write 


SOUTHSHORE KENNELS 
Mrs. A. Hungerford Bay Shore, L. I. 





Nowata Pekingese 


Some beautiful puppies sired 
by noted champions for 
sale. They are all healthy 
and sweet tempered and 
some of them are house 
broken and very small. 
NOWATA FARM 
Huntington Long Island 


The “Midkiff” Cockers 


No home is complete without a “‘ Midkiff Cocker Spaniel.” The 
merry, active, gentle, affectionate, intelligent house dog, pet and 
companion. The word * * Midkiff” i is a guarantee that your little 
friend is of the best winning strains‘ in America and, eligible to 
registration with The American Kennel Club. We ship all dogs 
on seven days’ approval. Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Also Pointers, Setters and Irish Water Spaniels, both 
sexes, broken and unbroken. Address— 


Ch. Nowata Min-Chi 





Dallas, Pa. 





SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud— 
Make Best Companions. 
Equally at Home in 
House or Stable. 


Walescott Kennels | 
Bernardsville, N. J. | we! 





SSS ee 
“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a most interesting dog bow! which will not tip 


Design patented. To be had only of 


over—price $2. Color green. 
- 7 WEST 42d STREET, N, Y. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 
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IF IT’S DOGS, I HAVE IT 


I can furnish any breed of dog required; prices mod- 
erate, references the highest, my specialty Pekingese 
and Pomeranians. English representative to the Pan- 
ama exhibition. Years of experience enable me 
to produce for the American buyers, winners and 
champions, in all breeds. Write me. 

MISS CAREY, Spilsby, England, and Harmony Park, Scotch 

Plains, New Jersey. Cable Address, Carey, Spilsby 





Boston Terriers 


Young and matured stock of the most 
popular breeding. Guaranteed sound, 
intelligent and of good disposition. 
The ideal pet for children. 


DR. DANIEL A. SHEA 
96 No. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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ERICAN KENNELS 
ay white French Silk Poodles, from 3 pound pare 
ts, P mallest ot ble, rare Beauties 
“ase Toy Maltese Terriers, Toy Black and 
Tans, Toy Yorkshire Terriers, Toy Boston Ter- 
riers, "$1. oo up, Pekinese Spaniels, Toy Pomeran- 
\ ians ‘Bs. oo up, Toy Foxterriers $5.00 up, St. Ber- 
nards, Great Danes, Newfoundlands, $20.00 up, 
Scotch Collies, $10.00 up, Irish Terriers, Fox 
terriers, Airedales, English Bulls, Puppies and 
grown, Stud Dogs and Bitches in whelp. 
ANGORA and PERSIAN CATS mA Kittens 
£0 “p state wants, we ship anywhere. 
pt F, 118 E. 9th St. New York City 


PRIMROSE KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of English Toy 
Spaniels. We have at all times a choice 
collection of puppies and grown dogs. 
Correspondence Invited. Address, 


Mrs. R. A. Clark, 11 Wellington St. Tel. Tremont 2082-W, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, is, 683 Washington St. Tel. Oxford 4119-W. Boston, Mass. 


PEKINGESE 
puppies and grown stock of 
best breeding. These dogs 
are not kennel raised but 
brought up in the house. 
Prices moderate. Correspondence 
solicited. 
RUTH S. BISHOP 


Bishopgate Kennels 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 
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Importer i 
and Breeder of 
the World’s 
Famous German | 
Shepherd Police 
Dogs 


Young Stock sired by this ; 
Dog on Hand. _ Visitors | 
welcome. Call, Phone or | 
Write owner, | 
Mrs. Eugene Rubino 
Blue Blood Kennels 
Tel. 428 Babylon 


Eres, | 
gone HUR VON KINZIGDORF Famous 
Babylon Long Island for his Wonderful Head and Intelligence. 














Come to the 
» Westminster 
Dog Show 





This is the largest and best 
Dog Show in America. 
Thousands of the rarestand 
most beautiful dogs in the 
world will be on exhibition 


If you own dogs, if you love 
them, you cannot afford to 
miss this greatest of all 
shows. It will be held from 
Feb. 23 to Feb. 26 at the 


New Grand Central Palace 
Lexington Ave. and Forty-Third St., N. Y. C. 


James Mortimer, Superintendent. 
Townsend Bldg., 1123 Broadway. 















CHAMPION 
PRINCE OF YORK 


riers. No stock worthjless than $25. 
its offerings, write 


THE VICKERY KENNELS, 


The Largest 
Prize Winning 

Terrier Kennel 
in The World ' 


We have for sale at all times strong, healthy and lively pups, bred from the best strains 
of the following popular breeds: Airedales, Wire-haired Fox Terriers and Irish Ter- 
For a description of the kennels, its winnings and 


STANLEY LOMAS, Mer. 


BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 





“CHAMPION 
VICKERY FAST 
“Our Records Prove It’’ FREIGHT 


CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners 











Coming Dog Shows. 


January 30—American Pomeranian Club, Specialty 
Show, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
City. Mrs. Harriet E. Smyth, President. 


February 4 to 7 — renciers’ Association of Indiana 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


February 14— Newark Kennel Clu.. 2t Newark, 


N. J. John L. Whealan, Secretary. 


February 17 to 20 — Eastern Dog Club, at Boston, 
Mass. T. Dickson Smith, Secretary. 


February 21 — Airedale Terrier Club of New York, 
at New York City. W. F. Patterson, Secretary. 


February 23 to 26— Westminster Kenne! Club. at 
the Grand Central Palace, at New York City. 
James Mortimer, Superintendent. 


March 3 to 5— Kennel Club of Philadelphia, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. Chandler Barnard, Secretary. 


March 13 and 14— Genesee Valley Kennel Club 
(License), at Rochester, N. Y. Eben Halley, Secre- 
tary. 

March 20 to 22 — Wisconsin Kennel Club, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. George F. Ziegler, Secretary. 


March 25 to 28 — Chicago Kennel Club, at Chicago, 
Ill, James A. Pugh, Secretary. 


April 4— St. Louis Collie Club Specialty Show, at 
St. Louis, Mo. G. H. Sudhoff, Secretary. 


April 8 to 11— Minneapolis Kennel Club Show 
Association (License), at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edgar H. Semple, Secretary. 
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A lady will receive for board 
in her home a few pet dogs 
requiring especial attention. 
Large grounds — best of 


BOARDING 
PET DOGS 


“A HOME, NoT {00d and care. 
A KENNEL.” YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


Mrs. H. M. Willis, Hempstead, Long Island 
THE 
Kennel Food Supply Company 
Manufacturers of High-Grade Dog Foods 


THE FOOD WILL TELL 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
Send for Catalogue and Samples 
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Prevents & Cures Distemper 


Thousands of dogs die every year through 
distemper—thousands more suffer blighting 
after-effect. This is unnecessary, for science 
has discovered a remedy. 
The Pasteur Laboratories. 


Canine Distemper Serum 


is reliable and sure with no bad 
after effects. Write for prices 
and Literature. 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 


366-8 West 11th St. 443 S. Dearborn St. 
New York. Chicago, Ill. 


















—smallest, daintiest of all dogs; weight3 1 = Ibs. 
An ideal Pet for Women. Very affectionate” au 
faithful. Large, pleading eyes and intelligence 
almost es Perfect proportions. 

OT the “hairless breed” 
I siibiaaee select finest from native Mexican 
raisers and sell direct to you at Aal/ prices asked 


in east. Booklet el Write today. 
einem fe LESTER Dept. H-1-K 
illa Park, New Mexico 
Catalogue, Indian and Mexican ea... Seine: Laces, etc.—-Free—Write to-day 





A rare opportunity to secure a 


Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 
The most fascinating and 
affectionate of pets. 

Two litters of finest pedigree at mode- 

tate prices if taken young. 
Black Short Haired Cattery 
N. Y. Office OrabeE Ll, N. J. 


112 Carnegie Hall 
Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 


Have for A a few Collies, 

bi 'y intelli- 
pac prominent and beauty. 
This kennel has won hundreds 
of prizes, but the prices asked 
for the dogs are very reasonable. 


Write for folder 


Sealyham Terriers 


A grand collection of this sturdy, 
game and intelligent breed. 
The coming terrier at stud, Champion 
Star, International winner. 

For particulars, address 


Mrs. Samuel Willets, Bayside, L. I. 
































OPPENHEIM, CLLINS &@ 


34th Street—New York 





Present Three Extraordinary Values in 


Misses’ Afternoon and Dancing Frocks 


14, 16, 18 and 20-Year Sizes. Also Suitable for Small Women 


Frock of chiffon taifeta, in white, Dress of chiffon taffeta, with . Dress of chiffon taffeta, in blue, 
Nile green, pale blue, pink, ash new tier tunic and draped skirt. pink, white, light green, rose, 
of roses, maize, tango and sul- Bodice of chiffon and embroi- maize and tango. Waist of em- 
phur. Bodice of chiffon and em- dered net. Crushed girdle of broidered blone net, combined 
broidered net, as illustrated at chiffon. Pink, maize, tango, with taffeta, trimmed with cord- 
the left. green, light blue and white. ing and French roses. 


12.79 13.50 15.00 





OPPEN jiEIM, COLLINS co. THIRTY-FOURTH ST. NEW YORK 
OPPENFEIM, COLLINS co. FULTON AT BRIDGE ST. BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
OPPENHEIM, COLLINS co. MAIN AT HURON ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
OPPENHEIM, COLLINS co. BROAD AT WILLIAM ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
OPPENHEIM, COLLINS co. CHESTNUT AT TWELFTH PHILADELPHIA 


In Cleveland, Ohio—after March First, Nineteen Fourteen 
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O THE many who have written in praise of our 

January issue (the first wherein Vanity Fair begins 

definitely to assume distinctive form 4nd to approxi- 
mate even most remotely its possibilities) we extend some- 
thing more than the customary acknowledgments. To 
compliment a finished work of any sort is as simple as it 
is superfluous; to felicitate the workman still busy with his 
rough hewn timbers on the edifice he expects to construct 
requires appreciation of a rarer kind. It is the wealth of 
such encouragement received by Vanity Fair that makes 
us, on the one hand, vastly impatient of our slow progress; 
and, on the other, increasingly careful to build only in the 
right direction. 


OU can, therefore, realize our particular pleasure in 
making here the most important announcement since 
that of the magazine itself: Beginning with the next number, 
Vanity Fair will be edited by Frank Crowninshield. As 
publisher of the Bookman, as assistant editor of Munsey’s, as 
literary agent in London, as free lance writer, and as art 
. editor of the Century, Mr. Crowninshield has had a widely 
varied training. This experience, however, valuable as it 
may be, is but one of his qualifications for the editorship. 
Only those who know Mr. Crowninshield can appreciate 
how admirably he is fitted to the work of developing our 
new magazine. 


Dance Mr. Crowninshield’s editorship, Vanity Fair will 
strive to record truthfully and entertainingly the progress 
of American life; to pay adequate attention to what is 
worthiest and most stimulating in the literature and art of our 
day; to deal authoritatively with music, 
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Shops of Vanity Fair. 7. The Art Lover’s Almanac. 8. The 
Vanity Fair Shoppers. 9. The Vogue Pattern Service. 
10. Views and Reviews. 


B Btarsese is a pretty generous handful, to which you will 
certainly add the great women’s fashion department 
“What They Wear in Vanity Fair,” and its masculine 
counterpart, “‘The Well Dressed Man.” And so it appears 
that Vanity Fair will have its serious side after all. 
Whether vou are looking for a book to entertain you, a play 
to see or a concert to hear, Vanity Fair has just the kind of 
information that you expect a person of finished taste and 
rather progressive proclivities to have. Consult any of the 
calendar, read any of the criticisms in this number and you 
can form a mental idea of the sort of person talking; and 
if that is the sort of person whose opinion you value, here 
is the place to find him. 


HEN suppose you want to buy something — anything 

under the sun. The chances are it is neither so scarce 
nor so elaborate that Vanity Fair’s Shoppers cannot find it 
for you — and thereby save you all the wear and tear of 
a needless trip to the shops. Page 91 of this issue pictures 
a few of the things our shoppers will be glad to buy for 
you, and on any page of a periodical like this, you are of 
course, likely to find something more you want, especially on 
the advertising pages. As John Bunyan remarked, there is “a 
deal of Merchandise sold in this Fair.” 


wore early in our career we invited — we begged for — 
criticism. “‘After all,”” we remarked, ‘‘our aim is to please 
our readers; and while we have already 





opera and the drama; to reproduce the 
choicest work of our younger illustrators 
and cartoonists; to be informative on all 
sports; to encourage all forms of good writ- 


“7 HAVE no other moral than this to 
tag to the present story of Vanity 


a pretty clear conception as to what should 
be the framework of the Vanity Fair edifice, 
we shall welcome your suggestions as to 
the trimmings.” This invitation still holds 


ing, especially what it deems best in Ameri- Fair. Some people consider Fairs good. if you don’t like Vanity Fair, tell 


can humor and satire. Diverse as these de- 
partments of life and art may seem, there 
will always we hope, be evident in Vanity 
Fair a certain unity in the manner of deal- 
ing with them. This unity will come of 
our earnest attempt to avoid insincerity, 
puffery and vulgarity, and to tell the truth 
entertainingly. Reform is no part of our 
programme. To the newspapers we will 
leave woman suffrage and the high cost of 
living: to the magazinés, the problem 
story, the popular article and the passion- 
ate poem. Vanity Fair covets the field 
of no other publication; already it has 
found a niche of its own. To entertain 
truthfully and truthfully to entertain: this 





immoral altogether, and eschew such, 
with their servants and families: per- 
haps they are right. Bul persons who 
think otherwise may perhaps like to 
step in for half an hour and look at the 
performances. There are scenes of all 
sorts ; some dreadful combats, some 
grand and lofty horse-riding, some 
scenes of high life, and some of very 
middling indeed; some lovemaking 
for the sentimental, and some light 
the whole accom- 
panied by appropriate scenery, and 
brilliantly illuminated with the 
author’s own candles.” 


comic business : 


THACKERAY—VANITY FAIR 


us why; maybe we cannot realize your 
ambition for it, but we can certainly try. 
And, being singularly open-minded, we 
are willing not only cheerfully to entertain 
any criticisms, but seriously to consider 
any suggestion that seems feasible and 
pleasable. 


F, ON the other hand, you do like Vanity 

Fair you will do us a greater favor by 
telling your friends than by telling us. A 
magazine like this is really a family affair. 
Its readers are all related, not by the purely 
fortuitous circumstance of birth, but by 
their community of interest in the things 








is Mission enough for any periodical. 


ECAUSE Vanity Fair admits so unbusinesslike a Mis- 

sion, do not jump to the conclusion that the magazine 
you hold in your hand is an idle one. On the contrary, the 
frankly frivolous Vanity Fair boasts as many strictly utili- 
tarian departments as any sadly serious publication we know. 
Check them on your fingers! 1. The Playgoer’s Guide. 
2. The Sportsman’s Calendar. 3. The Dog Mart. 4. The 
Shopping List. 5. The Plays of the Month. 6. The 








it presents. Frankly, we don’t expect 
to please everybody. There are myriads 
of people who by no possible chance can be interested in us, 
or we in them. But when we do meet a person who likes 
Vanity Fair, then we are sure that his friends will 
have the same kindly opinion of us. And though we 
like applause not less than all humanity likes it, there 
is a certain kind that is not content with vociferat- 
ing in front of the curtain, but takes the trouble to go 
out and suggest to others that they too come in and see 
the play. 
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SILVERWARE 


In buying Gorham Silverware 
one secures the benefit of nearly 
a century of experience in the 
manufacture of all that’s best in 
silverware. 














Gorham Silverware 


is known the world over for its 
artistically beautiful designs 
and superior workmanship ~ 
and what is perhaps less obvious 
its practical utility. In form, 
balance and distribution of weight 
each article of Gorham man~ 
ufacture conforms to require~ 
ments of the use for which it 
is intended. 

















Gorham Silverware may be <<écicaby 
identified in the shops of the best 1} ~—* 
Jewelers in every community = ryreHT is 

by the trade-mark 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
wWEW ‘YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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VANITY FAIR 


FORMERLY DRESS & VANITY FAIR 


Contents for February, 1914 


The Drama THE PLAYGOER’S GUIDE . eg D2. Lane es 
LAURETTE TAYLOR — “PEG 0’ My Heart,” o4 . e.2 SOmiashaece 
NaTIVE AND IMPORTED DRAMA 
SCENES FROM THE JANUARY PLays 
THE SONG OF THE MAN IN THE Moon Ss iis 7 Sa re teat se tar eae 
Prays Worth White, III: “ PRUNELLA” . . By Clayton Hamilton 
Rear Gatety Girts In New York Once More Rete) pig ae 
WHISPERS FROM THE WINGS. . . . . By Acton Davies 
Stars THAT SHINE IN THE PARISIAN FIRMAMENT 
INTERPRETERS OF THE TRAGIC MUSE . 

INA CLAIRE So eet hebk= Sanaa yi ucnieune 
Lonpon SEES THE Dark ‘SIDE OF THE "DRAMA . . By F. S. Thomas 
Miss GLApys Cooper 
In Lonpon ComeEDIES. 
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AT THE OPERA ‘ 
On THE CONCERT STAGE . eS ois aevgek feats ara, Lume arate: oS ae, 
New Operas WiTH NEw THEMES. .. . . By Sigmund Spaeth 
Literature Art AT HOME AND ABROAD . 
and the NotewortTHY PAINTINGS SHOWN AT THE ACADEMY OF Desicn 
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Laurette Taylor—“Peg o’ My Heart.” 


HEN Mr. Hartley Manner’s play, “Peg o’ My Heart” cele- 
brated its anniversary at the Cort Theatre, last December, 
the performance was Laurette Taylor’s 417th consecutive appear- 
ance in the réle of “Peg.” The former record for consecutive 


performances by a woman star was previously held by Maude 
Adams in “The Little Minister,” with 299 performances. Miss 
Taylor now holds the championship by a substantial margin, and 
is still going strong with no end of the play’s run in sight. 
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The Impressions of an Amateur Swordfisherman 
By Alfred Greenough 


ETTING a berth in a swordfisherman is one thing and 
getting to sea is another. | accomplished the former with- 
out much trouble; but when it was time to leave ‘‘T’’ Wharf 
our men had scattered to all the winds that blow along 
Atlantic Avenue; at times I feared we wculd never get off. 

Six of our ten men were for two days 
extremely elusive. As for the skipper, 
had he been able to perceive that | was 
only an amateur of swordfishing, | doubt 
whether he would have taken me. When 
I came on board the skipper’s expression 
was not one of welcome or even of 
recognition; but I had a bunk up for- 
ward and there was no graceful way of 
ejecting me from it. The evening of 
August 6th found the Hiawatha off Bos- 
ton Light, feeling her way through the 
fog with much blowing of the horn and 
lighting of kerosene flares. Our course 
was East by South for the 180 miles 
passage to George’s Bank. 





T TAKES time to become used to 
your quarters on a fishing schooner. 
My bunk, just as far forward as it was possible to get, was but eighteen 
inches wide, and had so little headroom that wiggling into it sideways 
was almost an acrobatic feat. It had not been used for some months, 
however, and was therefore positively immaculate by contrast with 
some of the others. There was no ventilation whatever, and the 
galley stove — always kept red hot — was between me and the com- 
panionway. You can imagine the effect on a warm evening. 
It was so unbearably hot on the first night that | came on deck for 
a breath of air at ten o'clock. My three-hour trick on watch began 
at midnight; after it I was up bright and early for breakfast at five. 
The day was spent in overhauling the fishing gear — for my part, 
in accustoming myself to the routine on board. 


HE swordfish is a most uncertain creature. Some days he is as 
wild as a hawk, shooting around on the surface so fast it is prac- 
tically impossible to bring the 
vessel over him. The next 
day the fish may be very 
tame and lazy, circling lazily 
around and “‘finning,” as it 
is called, with their backs 
almost out of the water. On 
other days, the swordfish can 
be located from aloft swim- 
ming about six feet under 
water, where they can be 
struck just as readily as when 
finning. a 

Striking the fish depends 
entirely on the teamwork of 
three men. The Striker, 
whose iron “pulpit” is rigged 
on the end of the bowsprit; 
the Mastheadman, and the 
Helmsman. These men are 
the same throughout the trip 
and are understood by the 
crew tofhave complete con- 
trol when the vessel is “on 
the fish.” 





Cruising in heavy weather 
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Taking the swordfish into the dory 





N EXT morning the wind was blowing against the tide, and a severe 
chop was running. We were then rapidly approaching the 
Northeast Peak of George’s Bank, and during the morning we ran 
through a fleet of haddockers hove-to, waiting for the weather to 
moderate sufficiently for them to set their trawls. We took a sound- 
ing at noon, getting sixty-two fathoms 
with a fine sandy bottom. The Skipper 
then hauled around by the wind, and 
began to really look for fish. I have 
referred to the heavy chop, but it did not 
in any way resemble that which one 
usually encounters off the Atlantic Coast 
in atideway. The seas at this time were 
running very close together, about 
thirty feet high, so that we were plung- 
ing through them rather than over them. 
The Hiawatha was completely awash all 
the time, making our prospect of being 
able to put her over a fish, should we 
sight one, slimmer than ever. 

I had been too much interested in the 
workings of the vessel to have time to 
think how rough it was getting, but 
presently the plunging and jumping 
began to occupy more of my attention and | began to wonder how 
long it would be before I got really and thoroughly seasick. For- 
tunately, at this moment came a shout from aloft that a swordfish had 
been seen, so we hauled around and started in the direction where 
he had been seen to jump. In the ensuing excitement all thoughts 
of seasickness vanished. 


Aus some very clever manoeuvering and much shouting of 
directions we gradually drew up on the fish, which proved to be 
of the tame variety and was finning along in a casual sort of way, 
apparently without a fear in the world. The first fish of the trip 
caused everyone on board to be greatly excited, and there were some 
very tense moments as we drew closer and closer. Finally the vessel 
swung directly over the fish, and on a downward plunge of the bow 
our Striker, Tommy, let fly his pole and the fish was safely ironed. 
Every swordfish when 

ironed seems stunned for a - 

second or two. This one 
rolled over on his side just 
under water, with the pike 
and its detachable tip, the 
dart, driven clear through 
him. Then’ he — suddenly 
switched round with a swirl 
of his fluke and was off like a 
shot for the bottom. The 
twenty-two foot pole followed 
him a little way, then brought 
up on its own line and pulled 
out of the wound, leaving the 
dart buttoned through the 
fish. The swordfish, like all 
his kind, started due South 
at first on a long slant for the 
bottom, towing his keg at a 
great rate. A dory was swung 
off the “nest” on the port 
side, and a man jumped into 
it and was off in pursuit. He 
soon caught the keg, but no 





Waiting to be picked up 
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sooner was it aboard the dory than the fish seemed to get 
a new lease of life and was off again, towing the dory 
tremendously fast dead to windward. 


UT no fish with the dart driven through his vitals can 

keep up this speed very long and presently Jim began 
to haul in on the warp. After almost an hour’s play, the 
fish was near enough for Jim to apply his short stabbing 
lance in the gills; after bleeding the fish, he was able to 
get the bight of a line round its fluke and laid him tail 
upward to the gunwale of the dory. 

The fight was then over, for with his propeller out of water 
the fish could do no more than shake the dorv in his final 
struggles. We landed him in the chop, not without difficulty, 
as the downward plunges of the vessel made it very hard 
work to bring her alongside the dory without smashing it 
under the bow. One man stood by to catch the dory painter 
as it was thrown aboard, and held the boat alongside while 
a tackle was quickly hooked into the fluke rope and the fish 
was swayed up and dropped on the deck. His sword was 
then immediately chopped off. Its cutting edge, when wet 
and oily, is as sharp as a knife. 

The fish turned out to be good sized, weighing when dressed 
for market (with his insides removed and head and fins 
taken off) just three hundred and seventy-two pounds. What 
he weighed when he came out of the water is hard to say, but 
undoubtedly well over four hundred pounds. 


HE next few days passed with varying success and I had 

time to learn more about life on the fishing banks. 
Nobody washed during the three weeks’ trip. At first one’s 
face looks rather grimy, but this seems to wear off in two or 
three days and thereafter there is no inconvenience; in 
fact, the absence of soap and water has a rather beneficial 
effect upon the skin. 

I brushed my teeth every day. This interested the crew; 
they one and all said, ‘‘A very good thing, voung fellow, but 
we are all beyond that!” 

There was absolutely no discipline aboard the vessel. 
Having read a number of books on fishing wherein the skipper 
always appears as a martinet, | was agreeably surprised by 
the perfect democracy that obtained on our schooner. 
Everyone was just as good as the skipper; everyone’s opinion 
was not only as good as his, but considerably better — a fact 
which nobody hesitated to tell him. The skipper, inci- 
dentally, did not sleep in solitary state; three men shared his 
cabin with him, and often, when the day had been unlucky, 
you could hear them cursing at him far into the night. The 
general atmosphere, however, was one of profane good humor. 






















NE night early in the trip, I rigged up some shark fishing 
gear. The big “Blue Dogs” are attracted at nightfall 

by the entrails, heads, etc., thrown overboard. After ex- 
temporizing a hook and bending on to it four thicknesses of 
swordfish warp, baited with half a swordfish head, I threw 
it overboard and went below. In a few moments the Hia- 
watha gave a very distinct lurch and stopped dead for a 
second. We all rushed on deck and laid hold of the line, 
which was creaking and groaning as if we were towing an 
ocean liner; and about twenty feet astern we could vaguely 
distinguish a hugh black form thrashing around in the water. 
It took seven of us on the line before we could make any 
headway at all, but finally we got our catch up near enough to see 
that we had hooked a great shovel-nosed shark. During the excite- 
ment everybody was shouting directions how to land him, and twice 
we got his head up over the rail only to have him prove stronger than 









Taking the fish on board 
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z all seven of us together, and we were hauled along the deck 


till we got a turn of the line around a bit. At last we worked 
the shark forward as far as the main rigging and there, hooked 
the dory tackle into a bight of the line. By this purchase 
we were able to sway him up clear out of the water, and we 
let him hang till he had thrashed out some of the fight in 
him. Thrusting the lance through his gills seemed to have 
no more effect than a hat pin might have had, and a little 
later we lowered him down to the deck, keeping well clear 
of his snapping jaws and managed to slit him up the belly 
and remove his vitals. This had a quieting effect. 

The nine lives of a cat are nothing as compared to the 
vitality of a shark. Very frequently we would take the 
insides out of one in the evening immediately after catching 
him; and upon throwing him overboard the next morning 
he would swim away as unconcernedly as if possessed of 
his entire complement. Half a dozen other sharks would 
generally follow him down, probably to finish him off. 





HIS first shark proved to be the biggest of the trip, 

measuring just sixteen feet eight inches, from nose to 
fluke, and weighing between seven and eight hundred pounds. 
His mouth and teeth gave one the cold shivers, for you could 
have thrown a coal scuttle down his open mouth without so 
much as scratching his palate, and he had five rows of teeth, 
some of them over an inch long. Although no fisherman 
has ever been known to be attacked by one of these big 
sharks when capsized in his dory, | should prefer not to take 
any chances with one, particularly if he happened to be 
hungry. 

Every evening the party gathered aft in the impenetrable 
atmosphere of the cabin. Long gray veils of smoke from the 
engine, which was left running most of the time to facilitate 
manceuvring, would cling to the walls and mingle with our 
thick tobacco smoke. Generally, I would slip on deck and 
open the skylight; the skipper would observe this after a 
while and shut it, remarking always that if he ‘found it open 
again he would nail it shut.” 


HE conversation was all ‘“‘shop”’ — incidents of previous 
fishing trips and amatory adventure ashore. Some 

















of the phrases are very original; for instance, all steamboats 
bigger than tugs are called “‘Kaisers” and to be run down 
(an ever present possibility) is to be ‘“‘punched by a Kaiser.” 
The Deitv is always referred to, not very reverently, as 
“Uncle William.’ When a man confines himself to a single 
charmer on shore, he is said, I do not know why, to be “‘ boiler- 
making”; and the universal adjective is ‘‘rimracked” — 
applied to everything from a scratch in the paint to the 
complete loss of the vessel. 

There are some curious customs. A dory is always lashed 
in its place and never, in any weather, goes adrift. When 
an empty dory is sighted, usually upside down, it is proof 
positive, that a man, or two men, have been lost. No effort 
is made to pick it up — the helmsman, immediately steers 
for it and smashes it into splinters under the forefoot. 


HE worst of all the ‘‘bad” fish we had to handle was 

struck late on the trip. Instead of sounding as most 
fish do, he flew along the surface, breaching and turning every 
which way at top speed. After twenty minutes there were 
suddenly loud shouts from the dory and we saw the dory- 
man standing up on the thwart, waving his arms. . In a few minutes 
we were near enough to see that the fish, in one of his blind rushes, had 
“punched” the dory through the middle and driven his sword clean 
through the side boards; while the man was (Continued on page 84) 


“Icing down” and cleaning the fish 
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LUGS AND LIVERIES 


Being Reflections on Certain Humors of Costume 


By Franklin James 


NE sweltering August afternoon last summer | drove up to 

the marble porte-cochére of a Newport house to call on a 

nice old fellow whom | had met the winter before on a rough 

Atlantic passage and who had genially asked me to look him 
up some time. I was admitted to a long reception hall, a slightly 
reduced replica of a famous salle des gardes in a famous French palace. 
As soon as my eyes accustomed themselves to the indoor shade after 
the blazing sun, | made out amidst a mass of gilding a row of four 
footmen standing at rigid attention. One had my hat, another my 
gloves, a third my motor “‘duster’’; | don’t know what the fourth 
had of mine, there being nothing immediately detachable left, and a 
fifth had stiffly fled to find the Master. He was ultimately discovered 
playing a melancholy game of solitaire in an even more heavily gilded 
library, where we presently had two cooling drinks together and 
swapped stories. When | left he came to the door himself and brushing 
aside the lackeys helped me on with my things; and as my car crunched 
along over his immaculate white driveway! had a vision of the poor old, 
lonely chap returning to his solitaire, with five men in powdered hair 
and quite ducal liveries boring themselves in the salle des gardes and 
mumbling scandal in whispers the rest of the hot afternoon. Needless 
to say, my little old friend was not a duke, but a retired American 
merchant, childless, and tragically rich, with a wife who, after their 
rough, happy youth together, had fallen a prey to interior-decorators, 
livery-makers, and other slaves of Belial. 


| FORGET just what these particular liveries were, but they in- 
volved ‘“‘small-clothes,”’ powdered hair, and many aiguillettes of 

alloon. They involved also several considerations that may repay 
analysis. In the first place, it’s just as well to know what a “livery” 
is. The Oxford Dictionary has it thus: “A suit of clothes, formerly 
sometimes a badge or cognizance (e. g. collar or hood), bestowed by 
a person upon his retainers or servants and serving as a token by which 
they may be recognized; in a wider sense, a distinctive badge or suit 
worn by a servant or official, a member of a company, etc.’”’ As for 
collars and hoods, they are now confined chiefly to court and academic 
functions; although English mayors and maitres d’hétel still sport 
livery collars when in full dress, and no university graduate or Anglican 
parson ever feels quite so dressy as when he dons the livery hood of 
his alma mater — I’ve done it myself and know. 


UT it’s the whole suit that’s the real thing. In medieval days, 

when there was always a semi-military necessity for a personage 
to be able to distinguish his own retainers, the first point to be con- 
sidered about their clothes was the color. And naturally the chosen color 
was that of the master’s banner, and heraldry and livery at once be- 
came closely united. As the colors in heraldry are few, so the only 
possible livery colors are red (sometimes represented in “undress” 
by murrey, or reddish brown, or claret-colors), blue, green, black, and 
— but very rarely — purple: all according to the chief color of the 
master’s shield. These were lined or faced with the chief metal of 
the shield (gold or silver), represented in undress by medium and pale 
gray stuff respectively, and in dress livery by yellow and white. This 
armorial rule also determined whether servants’ buttons and galloons 
should be of gilt or of silver. By the end of the eighteenth century 
an elaborate code of rules‘-had gradually formed round the subject of 
livery, based on the exigencies of heraldry, most of which the curious 
reader can find in a little book by M. de Saint-Epain, called ‘‘L’Art de 
Composer les Livrées,”’ Paris, 1853. All English livery-tailors know 
these servile traditions, while all American tailors flounder in a bog 
of uncertainty. And for an American gentleman like my little old 
friend to have achieved anything approaching “‘correctness”’ in this 
grave matter, carries along with it an implication of feudal and social 
traditions that is immensely reassuring. 


F Lprrbiwerss point to be noted, after color, is the general style of 
domestic liveries. It is curious how a gentleman’s dress clothes 
of one period become the liveries of the next. An English friend of 
mine once went, in an impecunious hurry, to a costume ball wearing 
the very gorgeous dress livery of one of his uncle’s footmen. All the 
rig needed was a court sword, a lace jabot at the neck, and a bag wig: 
these, which he readily secured, enabled him to pass as an eighteenth 
century military officer of distinction. In other words, while fashions 
in general change fairly rapidly, liveries and uniforms are far more 
slowly affected. For example, trousers have been worn now for a 
century, since, in fact, that lamentable evening when the Duke of 
Wellington first made them socially possible by appearing in them at a 
rout. But not yet are trousers permitted a European minor servant 
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“A suit of clothes... .. bestowed by a person 
upon his retainers or servants, and serving as 
a token by which they may be recognized” 


on dress occasions. Probably not until we ourselves begin wearing 
grave oriental flowing robes will footmen don our discarded trousers 
for gala dress, while our wives and daughters, if the present modes 
develop, will alone disclose the human leg in its true shapeliness. 
So, too, the cocked or tricorned hat persisted in street liveries long 
after gentlemen had adopted the “stove-pipe.”” The latter now ap- 
pears even in semi-state liveries, and would probably flourish for half 
a century after we ourselves abandon it, if we ever do, were it not for 
a new factor in modern life — the motor-car. 


L.O8 motoring has momentarily upset a lot of solemn livery tra- 
ditions, and we are still fumbling with the problem. And the 
problem is much the same as that which has arisen in modern warfare. 
It was all very well for troops to fight at Sedan in their gala uniforms 
or liveries, but with the invention of smokeless powder, and the 
guerrilla nature of the Boer War, khaki‘became a necessity; so that 
now while regiments at home still parade in pomp, their service uni- 
forms have become severely practical. So, also, while a chauffeur 
might drive a car at a funeral in cockaded silk hat, moleskin breeches, 
and top-boots, his livery would be worth about the traditional thirty 
cents after thirty minutes of what is now regarded as normal driving. 
Wind, dust, and road repairs have affected headgear, material, and 
cut; broadcloth has yielded to khaki and whipcord, dignity to im- 
pudence. And weare still fumbling to design a costume for chauffeurs 
and mechanicians that shall look like a cross between an infantry 
field-officer in fatigue dress and a sporting “‘ private owner.” 


is funny how we Americans love costume and uniforms, how we 
love to escape from our horrible humdrum dress and rig up to look 
like something we really aren’t, and it’s even funnier how little we know 
about the almost hieratical significance of the sartorial details of our 
assumptions. | have seen a western Anglican Coadjutor Bishop, 
blissfully unaware of continental Catholic etiquette, wearing a Roman 
mozetta—— a garment indicating full, immediate jurisdiction — when 
visiting an Eastern brother Bishop. It is said that the late James 
Russell Lowell used to wear the gown of an English verger at Harvard 
festivities, and Lord Byron first burst upon the astonished Greeks 
whom he had come to aid, in the costume of an English Major Gen- 
eral. And whoever has attended an annual dinner c! the Saint 
Nicholas Society must have been profoundly moved to see a 
number of serious, self-conscious New York (Continued on page 90) 
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Rhenish hills 
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A CASTLE OF EXCHANTMENT 


The only Rhenish Stronghold which Escaped 


the Ravages of the French 


By Ernest Peixotto 


HOEVER has made the Rhine-journey, will remember near 
Coblentz, the point of land called the Deutche Eck, formed 
by the junction of the Moselle with the Rhine and now dec- 
orated with a colossal monument to Emperor William I. 

But a few miles up the first-mentioned river, close to the village 
of Moselkern to be exact, there opens a narrow valley shut in by vine- 
clad hillslopes and carpeted with matten — as quiet and secluded a 
vale as one could find. Through it glides a rivulet no wider than an 
arm’s length with waters so limpid that Cyane or Galatea themselves 
might well delight to bathe their 
shapely limbs therein. Trout lie 
slily under alder branches in the 
deeper pools or dart like arrows 
from root to root as a shadow 
troubles the water’s surface. Two 
mills are the only vestiges of 
human habitation in half an 
hour’s walk. Then all trace of 
man is left behind, except a foot- 
path leading up and down under 
oaks and beeches and the frilled 
leaves of the hornbeam. The 
whistle of a quail, the coo of a 
dove, the faint rustling of the 
leaves are the only sounds that 
break the morning stillness. 

Then suddenly and unexpect- 
édly, as if at Merlin’s call, there 
appears among the _ interlacing 
branches overhead a vision most 
remarkable—a castle so near, 
so towering, so massive and over- 
whelming in bulk, yet so magic in 
airiness of sky-line that one pauses 
in bewilderment, perplexed as to 
whether it be a reality or a thing 
of dreams. 

This first surprise over, you 
cross a brook by a rustic bridge, pass an old stone crucifix, then scram- 
ble up a steep zig-zag path over slippery granite ledges and through 
blackberry brambles and at last stumble breathless upon a long cause- 
way. 

Now the Enchanted Castle stands before you, piling its fantastic 
array of walls, coignes, towers, turrets and chimneys against a filmy 
sky with faint sun-rays filtering through murky clouds. 

Though the wicket of the outer gate stands open, no sign nor sound 
of life lights up the sombre pile, standing for all the world like the 
Dragon’s Castle in the Wood, guarding the Sleeping Princess until the 
Prince comes to wake her with a kiss! No vassal town clusters round 
its walls; not a house, not a hut, not a church-spire on all the wooded 
hillsides round about. 

Burg Eltz seems protected by a special charm. It alone of all the 
Rhine castles and of all the strongholds that lorded it from crag and 
hill-top along the Moselle, has come down unharmed throughout the 
ages. Neither Vauban nor Le Roi Soleil; nor Marceau, nor Hoche, 
though they camped within its gates, saw fit to lay the train of powder 
that was to wreck its mighty walls. 

Begun in the tenth century by George of Eltz, it has descended 
in direct succession to its present owner Count Karl of Eltz — one 
of the very few castles extant that for a thousand years has sheltered 
one and the self-same family. 

Its entrance, cunningly defended by every artifice of medieval 
warfare, is but a dim-lit labyrinth giving access to the court. Here 
the walls are of such height that only the noonday sun of midsummer 
ever strikes its mouldy pavement. The few trees that grow within 
it, become tall and spindly in their efforts to reach the life-giving 
light. The buildings, erected at different periods, and added to or 
remodeled as necessity or taste required are of varied styles. So one 
finds Early Gothic oriels with Renaissance balustrades or thirteenth- 
century turrets capping masonry of the Romanesque. 

But how these stones echoed the clanging tread of lansquenets and 
ritter-knights in shining coats-of-mail setting forth to fight for the 
Frankish Emperor! How, in sunnier moments, they have smiled 
upon gallants in laced ledersen and upon dames arrayed, like Holbein 
portraits, in surkot and guimpf with falcon on wrist going forth to 
hunt the roe! Here too, prince electors in ermine-trimmed tapperts 





A CORNER OF THE DINING ROOM IN BERG ELTZ 
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gathered to discuss affairs of state and later, when Jacob of Eltz was 
head of the house, bishops and monks, friars and nuns on muleback or 
ambling pony came hither to pay respect to the Archbishop of Treves. 

Except for an occasional visit from its owner, to-day the place is 
quite as the dead. Not a head peeps from a lozenged window; not 
a horse neighs in the empty stables. 

Yet, just as I entered the somber court-yard, I heard the creaking 
of a rusty bolt and in a corner a door screeched open and with a strange 
sense of fitness there emerged just such a figure as the background 
seemed to require—a_ crooked, 
hump-backed man with wizened 
face and ruddy beard —an elf- 
like figure clad in green and wearing 
on his head a pointed cap with 
curling feather nodding up behind. 
Before him, two rats scampered 
across the court and disappeared 
beneath a pile of stone. 

He, | found, was the presen 
attendant and, on presentation of 
a card from the Count, took me 
through the castle rooms. 

These have quite the same time- 
honored air as the exterior. What- 
ever is not really old, has been re- 
placed in medieval style. No 
“modern improvements” have 
been allowed to creep in. Cell- 
like rooms with cold, tiled floors 
and whitewashed wails of solid 
stone follow each other in uncom- 
forting succession, placed without 
rhyme or reason on different levels 
and at various angles. What they 
lack in comfort they make up in 
interest. 

There is a Rittersaal with sto- 
ried tapestries specially woven five 
hundred years ago for these same enormous chimney-pieces and suits 
of armor ranged round the walls or between recessed windows; there 
is a Waffensaal replete with obsolete arms and implements of war; 
a dreary state banquethall and a more home-like Fahnensaal adjoining 
lordly kitchens; there is an Early Gothic chapel consecrated in the 
dark ages by a son of the house and there are bedrooms one after 
another from whose walls stark old warriors and beruffled ladies of the 
House of Eltz look down from dim gilt frames. 

Such chambers exclude the thought of modern life. Fancy in- 
voluntarily peoples them with lank, sandyheaded Teutons in gorget 
and tasset and cuissot and greave, or with damsels listening to the 
amorous sighs of young Segramors or the tinkling of such a knight as 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein tells about, whose schecke and hose jingled 
with half a thousand bells. In other rooms, where ample four-post 
bedsteads stand high on triple steps, the parti-colored figures of the 
sixteenth century seem to move about: women wearing burgundy 
bonnets or conical hennin and men tricked out with all the furbelows 
imaginable — bouffant, slashed, befeathered and ribbon-bedecked. 

It was with a start that | was awakened from these fancies by a 
glance at the window and the perception that rain had begun to fall 
and my umbrella was at the hotel eight miles away! 












































NOTHING PERSONAL MEANT FROM WHITECHAPEL 
Ladies of the chorus: Rather harsh voices and very little on. “I’m very fond er dawgs. Why, some dawgs ‘ave got more intelligence than 
Drawn by Harry Rountree in “The Sketch.” wot their masters ‘ave.” 

“Yuss; well, I got a little dawg like that meself.”’ 

Drawn by George Belcher in ‘The Tatler” 
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“AND THE GIRL GUESSED RIGHT” 


“Now, Daisy, can you tell me the name of the insignificant little worm by The Bather : You little liar! You told me there were no crocodiles here ! 
whose industry I am able to wear this silk dress?” The Native: Dis nigger tell de truth, Massa. Dere ain’t no crocs; dey neber 
“I know — papa.” come heear ; dey too much afraid ob de sharks. 


Drawn by Starr Wood in “The Tatler” 


As Seen By John Bull 


Drawn by G. E. Studdy in “The Sketch” 
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THREE GENERATIONS: The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Austin Chamberlain, his son, and master Joseph 
Chamberlain, his grandson. This photograph was taken on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain in November last. Mrs. Chamberlain one of England’s first 
“American wives” is the daughter of the late W. C. Endicott, Secretary of War during Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
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THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH HOLDS A CHARITY SALE MR. & MRS. CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


| “event occurred at Sunderland House, Curzon Street, for the benefit of the poor women of He is one k4 os a 
London, which is the favorite charity of the Duchess, who was formerly Consuelo Vanderbilt aviators. His wife was Miss Dorothy 


Taylor, of New York, and is one of 
the best-dressed women in London 


England’s American Wives 


T THE time of Mr. Chamberlain’s marriage Anglo-American 
unions were regarded with disfavor, and an Englishman who 
made the venture was credited with courage and not a little taste 
for alventure. Mr. Chamberlain met Miss Endicott at a dinner in 


Washington given in his honor when he went there to maxe the final 
adjustment of the fisheries dispute between Canada and the United 
States. The following year Mr. Chamberlain again crossed the ocean, 
and the wedding followed closely upon his arrival in Washington. 








SENATOR ELIHU ROOT 


Awarded the Nobel Prize of $40,000 
for his high political and international 
ideals, his constructive statesmanship 
and his efforts to promote peace 





REAR ADMIRAL PEAK: 


The discoverer of the North Pole asserts that his 
own accomplishment and the digging of the Panama 
Canal are twin achievements — the first the acme 
of sentiment, the second of practicability 


JULES VEDRINES 
The French Aviator, who recently flew from Paris to Cairo via Constantinople, Jeru- 
salem and Port Said. It is said he will attempt to continue his flight Eastward across 
Asia and perhaps around the world, excepting over the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans 





VANITY FAIR 


ROBERT L. OWEN 


Senator from Oklahoma, and Chairman 
of the Currency Committee is a native 
American—a Cherokee Indian and 
Co-author of the Owen-Glass currency bill 


GOVERNOR TENER OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Before entering politics and becoming Governor 
he was a baseball player; he has now been elected 
President of the National Baseball League 
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THE MASTER PATH 


Third Article In a Winter Series of Papers on the Essentials of Good Golf 
By Marshall Whitlatch 


Epitor’s Note. — The man who extracts a rabbit from your silk hat 
would, with practise, make a superlative golfer; for golf, after all, is but 
a glorified type of sleight-of-hand. Continuing his argument for muscle 
vs. mind in golf, Mr. Whitlatch in this paper (the third of his series) 
discusses the little one-foot arc that makes all the difference between the 
greatest and the worst player that ever stepped on the green. 


HE beginner finds it very difficult to select, out of the great 
mass of discussion of golf, a really practical thing which he 
can apply successfully to the permanent improvement of his 
game. As I look back upon my own experience, it comes to 
me how much I have been misled by well intentioned friends who have 
advised me to do this, that, and the other thing, in my struggle to 
master this difficult game. Most of the suggestions one golfer gives 
another are mere neutralizers and not real cures of the trouble. 

Every suggestion means another thing to think about. The general 
tun of golfers think of an appalling mass of detail. 

All motions performed by the body are muscular reactions, and the 
nerves are the lines through which these muscles are controlled. 
Through generations our muscular and nervous systems have been 
exercised, and from babyhood to manhood the exercise has been con- 
tinued, so that the vast majority of our movements are habitual or 
automatic. 


r YOU wish to pick up a stick you do not analyze the movement, 
but you perform the act of picking it up. You have no difficulty 
in succeeding because the muscles are educated. You do not stop and 
consider whether your hands or body or anything else is “set” for 
the work or not. But the moment the average player takes a golf 
club in his hands to hit a ball, he begins to develop a mental process, 
when to succeed he should have nothing on his mind except the purpose 
of hitting it. 

“It is agreed by all scientists that consciousness deserts all processes 
where it can no longer be of use. The tendency toward a minimum of 
complication is the dominating law of consciousness.” 


HIS is what I am trying to show golfers. The weight of all 
evidence is against thinking of the means as well as the end. 
William James says, “Our idea of raising our arm, for example, or 
of crooking our finger, is a sense, more or less vivid, of how the raised 
arm or the crooked finger feels. There is no other mental material 
out of which such an idea might be made.” The idea of “how it 
feels” is the gist of all this thinking. 


i MAY be urged that a player gets the idea of a correct swing from 
seeing a crack golfer swing at a ball. He will get about as much 
of an idea as he does when he sees a clever prestidigitator perform some 
of his motions. The “trick” or knack is done so quickly that it 
mystifies the beholder. Just so with the vital parts of a golf swing, 
such as the roll of the wrists, the “timing,” etc. They take place too 
quickly for the eye to catch them. They can be ‘“‘sensed” when per- 
forming them, but they cannot be seen, consciously, because for all 
practical purposes they are “‘sleight of hand” motions. 


Rs IS common experience to make a mystery of things which cannot 
be understood and it is perfectly reasonable that golfers who watch 
a good player and see him succeed, right in front of their eyes, cannot 
see how the trick is done, although they immediately swing as nearly 
like he does as they can. It is like the boy’s attempt to imitate the 
prestidigitator; he copies the parts he sees and that is all the motor 
‘suggestion there is in it. 

It is here where the “mystery” of golf is developed. As the time 
is so short in making a golf stroke, it is impossible to give any attention, 
let alone concentrated attention, to more than one thing successfully. 
No matter how much thinking a player may do, no matter how many 
years he may play golf, this fact will remain. The great difficulty in 
learning is as much due to a wrong conception of the thing to concen- 
trate upon as all other things combined. To quote James again, “In 
action asin reasoning, the great thing is the quest of theright conception.” 
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AC this to golf, I would say that concentrating on the 
wrong thing as well as attempting to think of too many things 
is where players fall down. 

As an example of this phase of the subject, I use again the illus- 
tration of picking up a stick. In attempting to do this, if the mind is 
allowed to dwell upon whether your suspender buttons would hold 
when you bent over, and whether your hat would fall off, and your 
fountain pen and watch drop out of your pockets, your effort to pick 
up the stick (the object of the bending over process) would be more 
in the nature of a groping for the stick and would not partake of the 
definite motion required in picking it up. Exactly this kind of a 
mental process is made when a player successively attempts to think 
of the position of his feet, the grip, the turn of the wrists, the angle 
at which he brings up his club, and so forth. 


Resneeene the order of thinking of these steps will not 
change this kind of mental process in the slightest. To think 
of the turn of the wrists at the top of the swing when attempting to hit 
so small an object as a golf ball is certainly not concentrating on the 
main purpose of the stroke. 

Thinking of these steps, over and over again, will doubtless enable a 
player to think more rapidly by developing a less involved process of 
thinking. 

Many people imagine that these steps are first principles and that 
every one must think of them, especially if he is not a natural born 
golfer. But if this is the case, why not be a little more thorough, and 
think of exactly how much to turn the wrists and name the exact speed 
at which this turn must be made? Everyone who tries it depends 
upon the feeling of whether it is too much or too little and after all, 
this in the end is leaving it to the muscular sense. Why not leave 
all of this process to the muscular sense in the first place and just keep 
hitting at the ball till you can succeed? 


HINKING of these steps is a way of acquiring facility in thinking, 

but not in hitting a golf ball accurately. That must come from 
educating the muscles to control the head of the club. No amount of 
thinking can put this kind of knowledge into one’s consciousness. It 
can only come from exercising the fingers, and hands, and arms, and 
body, and legs; so that with the club in the hands, a sense of the club 
head becomes so acute and so distributed all over the body that one 
can direct it as accurately as the finger is directed. That is one 
reason why holding the club more with the fingers rather than in 
the palms of the hands gives the player a keener control or more sen- 
sitive feel of the club head. That is the reason why all good golfers 
hold their putters more with the fingers than with the palms. It 
gives a more sensitive control. All this matter of control is an edu- 
cation of the muscular sense pure and simple. 


O OBTAIN this muscular education in the highest degree, it is 

not sufficient that the club be waggled blindly or without giving 
attention to it; because exercise will strengthen the muscular tissue, 
but the greatest value in educating the muscular sense is in teaching 
the player to coérdinate this sense and the vision, thus making his 
attempt a more concentrated effort to have his club head follow a 
definite path. 

To receive this education, a player must swing his club, otherwise 
he will not “feel” the weight of the club head. Exercise it, that’s 
all. Try directing it in all kinds of curves and sweeps. This will 
educate the muscles to the “feel of the club head.” It will gradu- 
ally perfect the player’s control in his fingers and strengthen his grip, 
and thus educate the muscular sense. The control will come auto- 
matically through exercise. It will teach the player the easiest ways 
to get up speed. It will toughen up his wrists and sinews for turn- 
ing the wrists, etc. This may be a new doctrine to many, but it 
is perfectly sound if thought be given to it. Careful aiming in 
repose will not do it. ‘Set’ muscles will not do it. All the tricks 
or knacks in playing are done while in motion. The tricksare 
muscular tricks. The technique is all applied in motion. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN 
In “High Jinks” 


LEWIS STONE and 
INEZ BUCKINGHAM 
In “The Misleading Lady” 


VANITY FAIR 


THE TALIAFERRO SISTERS 
In “Young Wisdom” 

















MARGUERITE LESLIE and FRANCES STARR 
In “The Secret” 


HOLBROOK BLINN 
In the one-act play, “‘The Bride”’ 


Native and Imported Drama 


ENRY BERNSTEIN’S “The Secret,” which was produced 

at the Belasco Theatre last month, brought Frances Starr 
back to New York again, but not in such happy surroundings as 
she had been seen in before. The characters of ‘The Secret” 
are not the kind of characters with which the American public 
is familiar, and it will be hard for many theatre-goers to 
appreciate the spirit of Gabrielle. Bernstein has dramatized 


an individual rather than a condition. 


Holbrook Blinn’s appear- 
ance in “The Bride” is generally considered one of the most 
artistic portrayals which he has given at the Princess of which 


he is the stage producer. The appearance of Mabel and 
Edith Taliaferro as co-stars in ‘‘Young Wisdom”’ at the Cri- 
terion is the first time these sisters, one blonde, the other 
brunette, have appeared together since both were in short skirts. 
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WILLIAM H. CRANE 


and 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
In the “‘New Henrietta” 
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AL HART 
As the Ogre, in 
“Hopo’ My Thumb” 





CHARLES MAUDE FERNE ROGERS MARY LAWTON 
As Leonard Charteris In the title rdle of “‘Iole,’’ and the Seven Sisters In Bernard Shaw’s Play 


in “ The Philanderer ”’ 


“The Philanderer” 


Scenes from the January Plays 


HE revival of “The New Henrietta’ in up-to-date form 
has made a new stellar conjunction in the theatrical firma- 
ment. The partnership of W. H. Crane and Douglas Fair- 
banks has already proved so popular that other plays of the 
Robson and Crane repertoire are to be revived later on, including 
in all probability ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors.’”’ “The Philanderer,”’ 


one of the earlier of Bernard Shaw’s comedies, brings another 
member of the Maude family to New York. The leading man 
of ‘‘The Philanderer” company is a nephew of Cyril Maude, 
who has been playing at Wallack’s since November. }Miss Mary 
Lawton is the only American member of the cast. She was es- 
pecially chosen by the author to create the réle of the heroine. 






































Photograph by Alice Boughton 


“How now, everywhere up in air stars Little bird in your nest, are vou there ? 
‘A O Ni. —O f 'e stare: Tame heart, take heart, go beat in the small sweet breast. 
id On the roof shines the moon. Little dove, bird of Love, are you there ? 
Little bird in your nest, are you there ? Hour of night, at ber bower go beat: say, 
3 Up, song, to her chamber go: say low, “ Sweet, now rise !’’ 
bj nN l H i OOnN “ Down below. Time flies! O Love, are you there ? : 
Thy love begs a boon.” Undo and renew to the night the light of your bright 
Little bird in your nest, are you there? blue eyes! 
The £ y) ie ae Me Sleep, sleep, for Love’s sake let ber wake, For the Man in the Moon is bere. 
C€ JEvenace in Lune, Q = Say, “Take no rest!” Do you hear? He is here! 
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PLAYS WORTH WHILE 


The Third of a Series of Articles Intended to Summarize and Interpret Critically 
the Twelve Best Productions of the Year 


HIS is the third article in a series that embodies a 

new tdeajof monthly criticism. Each month, the 
writer of this department personally visits every legitimate 
play that is presented in New York: but, instead of devot- 
ing the space at his disposal to a summary review of all 
these presentations, good, bad, or indifferent, he concentrates 
on the one play which has appeared, from every point of 
view, to be the most important. In this way the maximum 


once celebrated preface that was written nearly twenty 
years ago by Maurice Maeterlinck to explain the 
designation of his early dream-dramas as “Plays for 
Marionettes.” In this essay the Belgian poet said: 
“In truth, they were not written for ordinary actors. 
I believed sincerely, and | still believe to-day, 
that poems die when living beings are introduced into 
them.” He then cited at length a well-known passage 
from that essay “On the Tragedies of Shakespeare” in 
which Charles Lamb had stated that “the plays of 
Shakespeare are less calculated for performance on a 
stage than those of almost any other dramatist what- 
ever,” because “there is so much in them which comes 
not under the province of acting, with which eye and 
tone and gesture have nothing to do.” Enthusiastic 
theatre-goer though he was, Lamb was also a sedulous 
reader of Elizabethan plays, and he preferred the pleas- 
ure of the library to the pleasure of the gallery. We 
must make allowance for the personal equation in 
approaching his contention that any actual presentation 
of a tragedy must inevitably subtract from that im- 
pression of poetry which the reader of the text is able to imagine as 
he dreams at home beneath his lamp. But it was M. Maeterlinck’s 
opinion twenty years ago that “Charles Lamb was right, and for a 
thousand reasons still more profound than those which he has given 
us. The theatre is the place where the majority of masterpieces die, 
because the representation of a masterpiece by the aid of elements 
that are accidental and human is a paradox.” 


|: IS interesting, at the present time, to reread the 


re IS evident, however, that M. Maeterlinck had changed his mind 
upon this point a dozen years later, when “The Blue Bird’”’ was 
prepared for production at the Art Theatre of Moscow. In every 
scene of this poetic composition it is apparent that the author relied 
frankly on the harmonious collaboration of the designer of scenery 
and costumes, the stage-director, and (most of all) the electrician of the 
theatre, for the complete conveyance of his imagined and designed 
effect, and that it was only by means of all these marshalled media for 
visual suggestion that the author contrived to lure the spectator airily 
aloft to a region where he winged his way among invisibilities. “‘The 
Blue Bird,” properly produced, is more poetic in the theatre than in 
the library; and it was designed to be so. 

M. Maeterlinck’s complete change of opinion in regard to the fitness 
of the actual theatre for conveying an impression of poetry must have 
been brought about by the very great advance which has been made, 
during the last twenty years, in the art of theatrical production. In 
a single generation the. theatre has been changed from a place where 
masterpieces die to a place where plays that are potentially poetic 
are made to live indeed. Not only is our theatre rapidly ceasing to 
subtract from the poetry of such sublime works as the tragedies of 
Shakespeare, but it has already been improved to such a degree that 
it has become capable of adding to the poetry of compositions that 
rank a little lower than the highest. Many plays which scarcely seem 
poetic in the library become poetic in the theatre of to-day, after they 
have undergone transfiguration at the hands of an able stage-director. 


R. GORDON CRAIG has recently defined the drama as a com- 

pound art whose elements are ‘‘action, words, line, color, and 
rhythm.” This definition designates five distinct media of expression, 
any of which may be employed to enforce poetical appeal. The 
literary element is only one of the five. It follows, in the case of a 
composition whose written text is scarcely poetic in itself, that the 
esthetic value of the play may be greatly enhanced in the theatre by a 
poetic handling of the other elements (action, line, color, and rhythm) 
by a stage-director who knows as much, and cares as much, about 
the theatre as Mr. Gordon Craig. 


WE HAVE before us an interesting instance of a play which 
scarcely seems poetic in the library, but has been made to seem 
poetic in the theatre by a production of extraordinary beauty. 


I[I —-- PRUNELLA 





Marguerite Clark 
in the title role 





of space may be devoted to the study of good plays in a de- 
partment that never concerns itself with inferior productions. 
In most cases, only one play will be reviewed each month: 
but whenever two or three plays of the first order of merit 
are produced within a week or two, this department will be 
extended, to include a study of them all. It is hoped that 
the department may ultimately serve as a standard guide 
to what is best in the current theatre. 


“Prunella: or, Love in a Dutch Garden” is a Pierrot-play 
in prose and rhyme by Laurence Housman and Granville 
Barker. The text of this little fantasy, which has been 
published in London by Sidgwick and Jackson, is dis- 
appointing and unsatisfying. It is so almost good (there 
seems to be no other phrase than that) that the reader 
feels discomforted because it is not better. ‘‘When you 
strike at a king, you must kill him,” said Emerson to a 
young gentleman who had essayed to write an adverse 
criticism of Plato: similarly, when you attempt a fantasy 
in the mood of witty lyricism, you must conceive it with 
the exuberant fancy and write it with the brilliant ver- 
bal preciosity of such an artist as Edmond Rostand. 
“Prunella” might have been perfectly composed by the: 
same Rostand who wrote ‘‘Les Romanesques;” it might 
have been written very daintily and brightly by Mr. 
Austin Dobson; but the fancy of Mr. Barker and the 
verse of Mr. Housman seem a little too pedestrian for 
the occasion. Why, since this is so, have we been re- 
quired to select “Prunella” as a Play Worth While? 
It is because this composition has been lifted into poetry 
by the exquisitely beautiful stage-direction of Mr. Win- 
throp Ames. The visual rendering of “Prunella” by this admirable 
artist makes so perfect an appeal to the eye that the lines might almost 
be dispensed with, and the action projected in pantomime to the ac- 
companiment of incidental music. It no longer matters, in the theatre, 
whether Mr. Housman’s verse is good or bad — the attendant elements. 
of action, line, color, and rhythm are all handled with such richness. 
of poetical appeal. But, properly to appreciate what Mr. Ames has 
done for “Prunella,” we must first examine the text in some detail. 


A THREE acts are set in a picture-book garden wherein a prim 

little house is nested away from the world by high hedges of clipt 
yew. This is the residence of three Puritanical old maids, Prim, Privacy, 
and Prude. They had once had a younger sister, named Priscilla; 
but she had run away, into the alluring world beyond the hedges, witha 
landscape-architect who had come to erect a Pagan statue of Love 
within the garden. A year later, a little baby, named Prunella, had 
been consigned by the dying Priscilla to the care of the three aunts who 
lived immured behind the hedges. 

Prunella has now reached the dangerous age of adolescence. 
She has been brought up very strictly; and she feels “that im- 
pulse to go strolling away, that longing after the mystery of the great 
world” which the gentle Hawthorne noted in one of the most charming 
of his youthful compositions. There is a company of mummers in 
the town. The garden is besieged with laughter and with music, and 
a shower of confetti is flung over the high hedges while Prunella is 
reciting her prudential lessons to her yawning aunts. Later, when 
Prunella is left alone in the garden, Pierrot creeps under the hedges and 
confronts her with an appealing pale face whose pallor he ascribes to- 
unrequited love. The other mummers steal in and dazzle her with 
dancing and with laughter; and the cynic Scaramel experiences no. 
difficulty in absconding from her the key to the high-hedged garden 
that is her prison-house. 

At midnight, underneath the moon, the mummers return to the 
garden. Pierrot has brought along a hired tenor to serenade Prunella; 
and he prides himself upon this hired voice, in a brief passage that, 
for wit and fancy, is worthy of Rostand. Indeed, it seems to have 
been suggested by a well-remembered passage of the third act of 
“Cyrano.” Prunella is wooed down from her window, and runs 
away with the mummers as her mother had run away before her. 
She becomes the Pierrette of that fantastic company, and fares forth, 
seeking Love, to discover Life. 

When next we see the garden, three years later, it is overgrown, 
weedly and neglected. Prim and Prude are dead; and Privacy, after 
years of hopeless waiting for Prunella, has ultimately reconciled. 
her mind to selling the little house to an unknown gentleman who- 
wishes to possess it for sentimental reasons. The stranger is no other 
than Pierrot. He had deserted Prunella light-heartedly two years. 
before; but a recrudescence of remorse had (Continued on page 80) 


VANITY FAIR 


MADELINE SEYMOUR GEORGE GROSSMITH EMMY WEHLEN 
The stenographer in the Impersonating Napoleon The General’s daughter 


Film Company’s office Bonaparte for the film who loves the film hero 


Lord Dangan, Mary Robson, Dorma Leigh, Connie Ediss, George Grossmith, John McArdle, Oy-Ra, Madeline Seymour, Emmy Wehlen 
DEPARTURE OF THE COMPANY FROM LONDON FOR NEW YORK 
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Real Gaiety Girls in New York Once More 


All the principals of the original Gaiety Theatre Com- the Film.”” The feminine contingent maintains beyond 
pany were brought from England to play ‘“‘The Girl on question the reputation established by its predecessors 
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WHISPERS / #e WINGS Seton Davies 


HE curtain had just risen on ‘Potash and Perlmutter,” 
As the heroine, beautiful, blonde Miss Louise Dresser, made 
her entrance a man in the audience suddenly exclaimed: 


” 


“Vl tell you something about her.” Then he leaned for- 
ward and whispered, ‘There before you you see the only woman who 
has ever been inside the Lambs’ Club.” 

The man to whom this remark was addressed promptly replied that 
he didn’t believe it. “Very well then,” was the answer, “If you 
won’t take my word for it, ask her yourself.” 

And the man did, months afterward when he was introduced to Miss 
Dresser at William Courtenay’s Christmas barn dance at Rye. The 
question was put to her between gasps, as it were — that is to say 
between the finale of a tango and the beginning of the succeeding 
turkey trot. Miss Dresser gasped even more from the question than 
she did from the dance. 

“How on earth did you hear about that,” she cried when she had 
regained her breath, “It’s the darkest secret of my life — but it’s 
perfectly true. 1 should like to tell you about it but I’m under sealed 
orders. Oh! But perhaps I can after all. Here comes my good 
Shepherd I’ll ask him for a special dispensation.” 


” 


UST at that moment William Courtleigh, the newly elected Shep- 

herd of the Lambs, passed by and Miss Dresser instantly hailed him. 

“You and the other Lambs won’t mind if | tell the story of how I 
broke into the Lambs’ Club. | think we’ve both lived it down.” 

“Why certainly, go as far as you like,” laughed Courtleigh, “but 
remember, | was the chief accessory both before and after your act.’’ 

“Tt happened this way, and, as usual, it was a man who tempted 
me,” related Miss Dresser. ‘‘He was a Lamb, too, at that. It was 
Jack Hazzard, and we were both players in ‘The Candy Shop’ at the 
time. One night in the wings we began to talk suffrage and Jack 
Hazzard said finally, ‘Well thank heavens there’s one spot where the 
foot of woman has never penetrated yet, and never will penetrate. 
That’s the Lambs’ Club. -A woman couldn’t get inside of it to save 
her life.’ 

“This remark made me furious, so | promptly bet Mr. Hazzard 
that I would get inside the Lambs’ Club inside of six months. After 
that I forgot all about the bet and nothing ever would have happened 
if one night, as my husband, Mr. Gardner, and I were walking through 
44th Street, Mr. Courtleigh hadn’t stopped to say ‘Howdy do’ to us 
directly in front of the Lambs’. 


‘ _ the three of us stood there chattering I could catch a glimpse 

of the Club’s interior; suddenly a wild longing seized me -— 
't was a strange mingling of curiosity and avarice. I wanted to see 
the inside of the Lambs’ Club very much indeed, but | wanted to 
part Jack Hazzard from that ten dollar bill even more. In fact it was 
the thought of wrenching that bill from him that proved my undoing. 

“As Mr. Courtleigh said ‘good night’ and started to go in the door. 
I called out laughingly. ‘Wait a minute. I’m coming with you.’ 

““*1 dare you,’ he laughed back. Well of course that settled the 
matter. Before my husband had an idea of what | was about to do 
I had made one bound inside the door, brushing Mr. Courtleigh and 
the page boys aside. I was half way to the grill before Mr. Court- 
leigh caught up with me. He was perfectly lovely about it. He 
offered me his arm at once exclaiming, ‘Well, as you are in, you might 
as well take a good look at us.’ 

“By this time I was nearly fainting. Everything seemed to turn 
red —a sort of horror came over me. I can only remember seeing 
two faces. The one was Mr. William Hodge, the comedian, who 
came forward with a grin on his face. You see, it seems, there was to 
be a gambol the next Sunday, and, seeing me on Mr. Courtleigh’s 
arm, he thought I was one of the Lambs who was to take part in a 
play, dressed up in woman’s clothes. The other face belonged to 
Fritz Williams. Never have I seen a face so horror-stricken, and at 
the same time so shocked and pained. 

“I remember his exclaiming, ‘Well, if my wife had done a thing 
like that I’d ——’ 

“But that was enough for me. I dropped Mr. Courtleigh’s arm 
and turned and flew. I couldn’t have run faster if | had seen a mouse. 
“Don’t ask me what my husband said, because it wasn’t fit for 


publication. We didn’t speak for three days afterwards. The one 
bit of consolation came through while we were eating our supper at 
a restaurant just round the corner. My husband was speechless with 
rage and I was weeping silently, when in came Mr. Courtleigh with 
three or four other Lambs and formally presented me with my Lambs’ 
stein and a bill for dues. I paid my dues like a perfect little Lamb,” 
concluded Miss Dresser, ‘So | didn’t make so much out of Jack 
Hazzard after all. And, between ourselves, | didn’t like their wall 
paper a little bit.” 


‘*TT’S the easiest thing in the world to fool the theatre-going public 

— provided only you have the knack, of course,” said a manager 
who in his day had dealt in everything from pink circus lemonade to 
Black Pattis and White Slave melodrama. ‘There was a time of 
course, when the public simply loved to be fooled — and they usually 
were. ‘Them was the happy days!’”” But as far as stage perfor- 
mances go now, the great strides which photography has taken, and 
the enormous increase in the circulation of the popular price Picture 
Magazines, have made the faces of stars so familiar to the public that 
the man who can successfully fool the public as to the personality of 
any well-known actor amounts to a genius. In the old days, when 
the faces of the actors were not so generally known, it was not at all 
unusual for a star to carry a double about with him and allow him to do 
most of the work — particularly during one night stands. Very 
often these doubles had to be engaged by the manager simply as a pro- 
tection for the public and themselves — in cases where the star hap- 
pened to be alcoholically inclined. With the ‘double’ up in all the 
star’s rdles and stage business, the traveling manager could book his 
tour for two or three months ahead. Any time the worst came to the 
worst, and the star was incapacitated, all that had to be done was to 
put the star to bed, while the double went on and earned the star’s 
salary — without getting anything like it, of course. 


** 1) UT nowadays when the public knows all about an actor, from his 
past to his favorite breakfast food, it’s a far more difficult proposi- 
tion than it used to be to fool the dear public. And vet,” went on the old 
manager reminiscently, ‘‘when I come to think of it, two of the clever- 
est cases of stage deception I have ever heard of were perpetrated less 
than a decade ago. In fact it’s only eight years since the famous all- 
star production of ‘The Two Orphans’ was made, with Kyrle Bellew 
and Louis James and Clara Morris at the head of the cast. Well, there 
was no deception about that as long as it remained in New York. 
“But when a three months’ tour of the South confronted Clara 
Morris, who as the Nun had proved to be the sensational feature of the 
performance, her health and her doctors combined in forbidding her 
to contemplate this trip. The management was in an awful hole. 
Miss Morris by her extraordinary bows and genuflexions when accept- 
ing the plaudits of the audience had become the one hugely popular 
feature of the performance. How to get along without Miss Morris 
was a probler which no one could solve, until Louis James suddenly 
had an inspiration. Mr. James had very recently married a very 
young and very charming woman, who happened to be just about Miss 
Morris’s height and build. She played one of the smallest réles in the 
company, and, through the entire New York run of the old French 
plav, Mrs. James used to amuse herself by watching the extraordinary 
stage antics of Miss Morris from the wings. Then one night when 
Miss Morris was taken suddenly ill, Mrs. James volunteered to go on 
in her place. Not only did she give a remarkable replica of Miss 
Morris’s performance, but, in the matter and manner of her curtain 
calls and bows, she duplicated all of Miss Morris’s gyrations so suc- 
cessfully that she made the other stars, who stood watching her from 
the wings, shriek with laughter. It was after this performance that 
Louis James suggested that his young wife substitute for Miss Morris 
throughout the Southern tour. 


‘*1TT took a deal of persuasion to bring Miss Morris to terms, but as 

a matter of fact, she was too ill at the time and suffering too much 
agony to put up a very vigorous protest. When finally it was agreed 
to pav Miss Morris her full salary, just as though she were an active 
member, of the cast, her husband, Mr. Harriott, who has long been 
noted for the avidity with which he superin- (Continued on page 92) 
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Mlle. Rachel Barendt 
Mile. Adeline Boyer 


Mile. Monna Delza 
Mme. Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck 


Stars that Shine in the Parisian Firmament 


T 1S told of the young woman in the upper picture on the left, that, 

eager to become a stage heroine, she ran away from home and sought 
Sarah Bernhardt at her country place in Belle Isle. She spoke to the 
famous woman over the garden hedge and, soon afterward, recited 
some verses for her. Whereupon, the Fairy Godmother waved her 
wand, and said the child should become a great actress. Now Mlle. 
Barendt is plaving in “‘Phédre,”’ a classic French tragedy; she has 


appeared in it both in Paris and in London. The wife of the Belgian 
poet, Maurice Maeterlinck, who was formerly Mile. Georgette Leblanc, 
cannot resist the call of the footlights, and is now appearing nightly 
in ‘Marie Magdeleine,” a play in which she was seen at two 
special performances in Boston last year. Monna Delza, just at 
present is the vogue in Paris because of her beauty, while Adeline 
Boyer captivates with the barbaric rhythm of her oriental dancing. 
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FIFTH AVENUE. &dgat Salus 


ELL, in no time now Lent will be upon us. On us, yes: 





ROYAL road to contentment is vid the cuisine of a chef, of a cook 








but not on everybody. Hereabouts, nowadays, Lenten 

observances are less numerous and gay than they once were. 

Without effort we recall an epoch when those who did not 
stick to sole Marguery, which is a very good thing to stick to, or to 
strawberry soup, which is stickier, had their teeth pulled out. That 
was in the hilarious days of Charlemagne who is no relation to Mr. 
Tower. None at least that we know of, though, after the fashion of 
the nicest people, they may have become disconnected by marriage. 
But where were we? Oh, yes! Loose livers ncwadays eat what they 
like, when they can get it, and that too without forcible separation from 
their teeth. There is of course, still the proper choice between diet 
and canonical displeasure. But of two evils it is now considered 
judicious to choose the most enjoyable. 


ND apropos. In a book shop the other day we overheard a 
fair young creature bleating for hare’s milk. ‘“‘Or,’’ she deliciously 
resumed, ‘“‘something of that kind.” The clerk, who must have been 
a genius, supplied her. He produced the ‘“‘Haremlik,” a treatise on 
the seraglio and other matters Muhammadan. In England these 
things appear to be making converts, among the men that is, among 
some of them at least, but not among the women, Women generally 
object to Muhammadanism because of the harem and because too, of 
the seclusion which the harem enforces. But the harem is not a 
Muhammadan invention. It is a legacy from Solomon to whom the 
seraglio was the song of songs. Muhammad, who was a man of the 
world, a man of this world and of the next, adopted it in order that 
the beauty of the ladies of his household might not excite extraneous 
ambitions and they be affronted by the ardor of covetous eyes. That 
was very delicate and thoughtful of him. Subsequently his followers 
deflected these ardors with the word Naznin — Hands off, or else 
with Fidyat Shavam — Private Property, which placed in filagree on 
the forehead of the beloved indicated that her heart was not her own. 
That too, was exceedingly thoughtful. Hereabouts we are much less 
considerate. Nowadays we realize that a man who interferes with the 
beloved is a brute and a man who does not is a fool. 


UHAMMADANISM has other attractions. From it all modern 
poetry proceeds, for it was the Moors who invented rhyme, per- 
fumery also; item, serenades. Moreover before Islam stretch the 
marvelous cities of The Thousand and One Nights, the enameled 
houses of The Thousand and One Days. There, in courtyards cur- 
tained with cashmeres, chimeras and hippogriffs crouch. The turbans 
of the merchants that pass are heavy with sequins and secrets. In the 
air is the odor of spices, the scent of the wines of Shiraz. While, for 
further relaxation, there is the occasional spectacle of faithless favorites 
sewn in sacks and tossed by hurrying eunuchs into the indifferent sea. 
No wonder Englishmen are going in for that sort of thing. It is home 
tule of the proper kind and rather a relief from the rowdyette. 


OW to further pursue our religious studies, here, in our waste- 

basket, is another life of St. Francis of Assisi, who appears to 
have had a great many of them and the more the merrier for, as every- 
body knows, it was his business to tell how to be gay. “To be gay,” 
he declared, “‘is the true object of life.’’ We had always thought so 
and that too without being told and we had thought also that gayety 
consists in running about and having a good time. Or else in being 
very healthy and equally indifferent. But to err is highly literary. 
That is not gayety at all. “Gayety,” says St. Francis, ‘‘is the 
radiation of joy and joy consists in contentment.’’ The majority, 
we find, hold a different view but on all subjects ignorance is very 
abundantly dispensed and so much the better. Yes, indeed, for 
according to St. Francis no one can be gay who is learned, “or,” he 
added, ‘“‘who is wealthy.” Well, as for that, a little learning is a 
dangerous thing and a great deal of it must be fatal. Then also, while 
wealth may serve to put your name in the papers and yourself in 
a jocular mood, these enjoyments do not necessarily spell content- 
ment. It may be therefore that St. Francis is right. But while we 
reverence his admonitions we shall omit their practise. Though poor 
and ignorant we have not achieved contentment and we are not sure 
but that with wealth and wisdom we might. 





that is who at least knows how to poach an egg. The process 
seems simple and so it is. Ordinarily eggs are poached in water when 
they ought to be poached in cream. If the poacher knows his busi- 
ness he will toss in a truffle. Truffles are very contributary to con- 
tentment. We lack the space to describe the germination and birth of 
their sporids, their ensuing vapid and vegetable loves, but everybody 
knows about that and knows too, that not being indigenous hereabouts, 
they are quite as cheap as woodcock. Recently in a Fifth Avenue 
inn a dish of four white ones were served negligently in a napkin to a 
man who ate three, and called for the bill. The bill was six dollars. 
The man paid and started to leave. Whereupon the waiter suggested 
that possibly he might have forgotten the usual tip. ‘Not at all,” 
he replied. “I have left you a truffle.” He regarded himself as 
highly generous. So he was and, incidentally, a true disciple of St. 
Francis also. 


RYT these are frivolous topics. Here, s. v. p., is something im- 
portant. The French Government has announced the intention 
of decorating a few more of our fellow countrymen with the Legion 
of Honor. Well, why not? Personally we would prefer the Garter, 
which some duke or other highly prized because, as he said, there is 
none of the confounded nonsense of merit about it. But in that 
respect the Legion of Honor is almost equally prizable, particularly 
in France where it is a real distinction not to have it. Whereby hangs 
a tale. Prior to the incidents that led to Sedan, a review was held. 
The pick of the army defiled before the Emperor who at the time was 
afflicted with defilerium tremens. Then to the laugh of brass the 
imperial guard rode up. They wore crimson coats and shimmering 
helmets — all indeed, except a corporal who had onacap. A sergeant 
noticed it. “Lieutenant,” he hissed,‘ ‘That corporal is here in a 
cap!”’ ‘What! Give him ten days’ arrest.’ And the lieutenant 
clattered up to the captain. ‘“‘Captain,” he cried, ‘there is a corporal 
here in a cap!” ‘Thousands of devils! Reduce him to the ranks.” 
And the captain galloped up to the colonel. “Colonel,” he shouted, 
“there is a non-commissioned officer back there in a cap!” ‘“‘Name 
of a dog! Drum him out of the regiment.’’ And the colonel dashed 
over to the marshal. ‘“Excellency,’’ he bawled, “there is a soldier 
tothe rearinacap!” ‘Very good, have him shot.’”’ And the marshal 
wheeled to the tribune. ‘Sire, there is a man ” But the Emperor, 
fancying that somebody had done something, cut the marshal short. 
“‘Give him the Legion of Honor.” 





Aa whom we do not know, but whom already we 
have learned to love, has sent us a book which we do not under- 
stand and which therefore we admire greatly. Entitled ‘‘ Etiquette,” 
the publisher says that it teaches you the ceremonial of polite society. 
Well, we are glad to live and learn, though what polite society may be 
and where it can be found, are queries that resolve themselves into 
the double puzzle of biological and geographical enigmae. Certainly 
there is not nowadays anything ceremonious in this neighborhood and 
as for politeness itself, we had rather supposed that it had long since 
been relegated to, and occasionally lost in, the department stores. At 
Marshal and Snellgroves, or some such shop, the Duchess of Mont- 
rose — dead since, poor soul! — had occasion to complain to a floor 
walker. ‘‘And who was it that waited on you,” the latter asked. 
“Was it a thin young gentleman in spectacles?” ‘I could not quite 
say,’”’ the duchess replied. ‘‘It might have been a fat nobleman in a 
wig.” That is our idea of real politeness. But it is Victorian. In 
these days of the maxixe and the motor, nobody has any manners, or 
else they have them in plenty and all of them bad. Why, without 
being old as the Palisades, we can recall an epoch when hostesses wrote 
in the third person and asked you to dinner a fortnight in advance. 
Now they call you up in a jiffy, unless, more ornately still, they get 
their butler to telephone to yours. There is progress. But is it 
Etiquette? And, anyway, what does that awful looking word really 
mean? 


py SOA AS we see by the papers, is enjoying a miracle play, 
or at least we suppose it must be a miracle play for it is called 
“The Laughing Husband.” 

















BERTHA KALICH 
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DOROTHY DONNELLY 


Interpreters of the Tragic Muse 


BRERTHA KALICH appeared for a short time only at the 

Knickerbocker Theatre last month in Carina Jordan’s drama 
* Rachel,” depicting some of the dramatic events in the life of 
the famous French actress of the same name. The part, however, 
did not afford Mme. Kalich with an opportunity for the greatest 
expression of her emotions or her talents. No doubt this was the 
principal reason for the brevity of the play’s run in this city. 


ISS DOROTHY DONNELLY will probably be best re- 
membered by playgoers to-day for her work in the title réle 

of “Madame X.” She is now appearing in ‘‘ Maria Rosa,’’ a plav 
by Angel Guimera, the Catalan poet whose “‘ Marta of the Low- 
lands” was produced several vears ago with Bertha Kalich in the 
title rdle. Itis asserted that “Maria Rosa” is the dramatization of 
a real occurrence in the wilderness of the Catalonian Mountains. 
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NEW OPERAS WITH NEW THEMES 


Comedy Seems to be Superseding Tragedy as the 
Motif for the Moderns 


By Sigmund Spaeth 


IVE operas, new to the American public, are holding the 

centre of the Metropolitan stage this season. One of these, 

the much-discussed ‘‘Rosenkavalier’’ of Richard Strauss. 

has already become a part of New York history. Another, 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re’ by Italo Montemezzi, had its American 
premiére early in January and won immediate popularity. The 
three new operas still to come are 
Victor Herbert’s ‘‘ Madeleine,” 
the latest output of an American 
composer, Charpentier’s ‘‘ Julien,”’ 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘L’Amore 
Medico.” 


“DOSENKAVALIER,” _ first 

presented at a special per- 
formance, and later included in 
the regular répertoire for the 
benefit of subscribers, has not 
yet established itself as either 
a success ora failure. The public, 
as well as the critics, have still 
to express their final condemna- 
tion or approval. It is generally 
agreed, however, that the music 
is far superior to the libretto, and 
that only the genius of the 
Straussian orchestration, com- 
bined with the lavish staging 
of the Metropolitan directorate, 
can possibly bring the opera 
real popularity. The book which 
Hoffmannsthal has written, and 
which he calls ‘‘a comedy for 
music,”’ would scarcely bear com- 
parison with the most conven- 
tional and banal of the Broadway 
musical shows. It contains not 
a single flash of real wit, not a 
single’ original humorous device. 
All is threadbare, hackneyed and 
wearisome. The figure of an old 
roué, made ridiculous through 
his attempted gallantries, has 
long ago passed from the realm of 
comedy into that of tragedy. 
The burlesque and horse-play of 
trap-door interruptions to a love- 
scene have similarly been rele- 
gated to the slap-stick level of 
ten-cent vaudeville. As for the 
young man who plays the part of a girl, it is only the antiquity of the 
device that saves it from a suspicion of vulgarity. 


EYOND this, however, there is little in the text of the opera to 

excite the prudish mind. The widely advertised salacious feat- 
ures are limited to the display of real beds, a coarse bit of stage- 
business by a Police Captain, and an occasional Viennese obscenity 
by the Baron Ochs von Lerchenau. One point in the plot is re- 
markable, not only because of its revelation of the mental attitude 
of the author, but also by reason of its astonishing effect upon the 
audience. The Marchioness Werdenberg, discovered at the rise of the 
curtain in the arms of her lover, Octavian, heroically resolves to give 
him up to the young and beautiful Sophie von Faninal, in order that 
the latter may be saved from a marriage with the impossible Baron. 
The scene in which the Marchioness makes the sacrifice is pathetic 
enough to draw a real sympathy from the audience, which seems 
utterly oblivious of the fact that there is a Fieldmarshal Werdenberg 
somewhere in the background, who would undoubtedly approve of 
the transfer of young Octavian’s affections. 


O MUCH for the book of “Rosenkavalier.” The silliness of 
its plot, the laborious inanity of its horse-play humor, the im- 
possible caricatures which serve as the persons of the drama, all are 
forgotten and forgiven in the diabolical cleverness and occasional 
real beauty of Strauss’s music. In his favorite practice of direct 
imitation by orchestral effects, the composer has outdone himself. 





A SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF “JULIEN” 


In this act there are three so-called “‘dream-pictures” representing the vision of Julien’s 
success. One of them, here reproduced, shows the Holy Mountain with the Temple 
of Beauty on its summit, which all the poets in the world are trying to reach 


Not even the baby and the bath-tub of the ‘Domestic Symphony,” 
the sheep of ‘Don Quixote,” or the cattle of ‘Elektra,’ can be com- 
pared with the musical realism of the Baron’s tortures under the 
Doctor’s probe, or the deft manipulations of her ladyship’s hair- 
dresser, or the waving of a napkin at the refractory waiters. On 
such details as these the German master of orchestration has ex- 
pended the minutest care, a tragic 
example of misdirected effort. 
For, since most of the themes of 
the opera are conventional 
Viennese waltz-tunes, the score 
as a whole inevitably gives the 
impression of triviality. Yet 
there are several sustained pass- 
ages of true musical value, 
particularly the trio and the 
Mozartian duet at the very end, 
the love-music of the opening 
scene —- and the rose episode in 
the second act. 


HE performances of “Ros- 

enkavalier” have been in 
accordance with the high stand- 
ard of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. To Alfred Hertz and the 
orchestra must go the greatest 
credit for the excellence of the 
production. Margarete Ober, in 
the title-rdle, sings and acts 
agreeably, and makes a brave 
effort to overcome the handicap 
of having to impersonate first a 
young man, and later the same 
young man disguised as a girl. 
Otto Goritz is even more handi- 
capped in the réle of the Baron, 
which no actor on earth could 
make convincing, either musically 
or dramatically. Anna Case, as 
Sophie, is distinctly miscast. It 
would seem that Frieda Hempel, 
who sings admirably in the char- 
acter of the Marchioness, might 
do even better as the younger 
girl, while her present réle would 
be acceptably filled by Emmy 
Destinn. The scenery, though 
not at all unusual, was adequate. 


TALO MONTEMEZZI, the composer of the second novelty on the 

Metropolitan schedule, is a newcomer to the American public. 
He is a young man, of Milanese training, who is already hailed in his 
own country as the logical successor to Puccini. ‘‘L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” is a poetical tragedy in three acts, set to music of the most 
passionate Italian variety, but with a strong suggestion of the 
directness and realism of the Russian school. Its instantaneous 
success, both here and abroad, predicts a brilliant future for the 
young composer. 


*OR Americans, however, the latest work of Victor Herbert will 

also have a great interest. ‘‘Madeleine”’ is only a one-act 
opera, but it contains what the composer himself considers his 
best and most serious music. The plot is nothing more than an 
episode in the life of a French singer, full of light humor and homely 
sentiment. But this is exactly the kind of a libretto that Herbert 
should treat with the best results, owing to his long experience in 
light opera. No one will deny that the genial Irishman possesses a 
greater melodic inventiveness than any man now composing music in 
America. If he has really adapted this gift to the requirements of the 
grand opera stage, as is claimed by the admirers of ‘‘ Madeleine,” the 
feat must be recorded as a great and welcome advance in American 
music; for the American instinct will never be satisfied with any 
music which is not essentially melodious, while the present state of 
American culture is just as insistent in its demand for sincerity, 
solidity, and real seriousness of purpose. (Continued on page go) 
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Dover Street Studios 


Ina Claire 


U.S.A. Miss Claire has been cited by several British critics as 
the best dancer on the London musical comedy stage, and she has 
conquered a rather stolid public by her fresh spontaneous vivacity. 
It is not improbable that she will be seen in New York later on. 


Ges charming young American girl who blossomed out of the 
chorus into the leading part of “‘ The Quaker Girl” a couple of 
years ago is now captivating London in “ The Girl From Utah,” 
whose stellar honors she shares with Joseph Coyne, also from these 
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LONDON SEES THE DARK SIDE OF THE DRAMA 


With the Exception of Shaw’s Screaming Farce, and a Tuneful, Teutonic Comedy, 


39 


the New English Plays Deal with Sombre Subjects 
By F. S. Thomas 


Shaw, which was produced a few weeks ago at the Vaude- 

ville Theatre by Norman McKinnel, proved to be Shaw in 

his most farcical and malicious mood. This gifted Irishman 
has always been a source of deep anxiety to the English critics, for he 
delights in stripping the mask from shallow make-believe and in- 
sularity, exposing a smallness of character which the Briton prefers to 
hug to his breast in secret. Mr. Shaw seems to have an inexhaustible 
supply of “bromides” up his sleeve, and he likes to dump them down 
in the midst of clever and unconventional people for the delectation 
of the audience. Captain Edstaston, a most prejudiced and 
proper member of the English Army, was thus dumped down on the 
bed of Catherine the Great, by a drunk but very astute Prince Pat- 
iomkin, the one eyed bully whom the great Empress honored by her 
regard. The red-coat was naturally annoyed by this procedure — 
more particularly as the occasion chosen was the petit lever, or early 
morning reception granted by ‘‘Catherine” to the intimate members 
of her suite. 

Norman McKinnel was very amusing in the character of Prince 
Patiomkin, a gentleman who, very much in his cups, receives Cap- 
tain Edstaston in the first scene in private apartments of the Royal 
Palace. The stiff and proper little Captain is much shocked by the 
affectionate stvle of conversation in fashion at the Russian Court. 

““Call me darling?” says Patiomkin as he drains a decanter. 

“It is not the English custom,” replies Edstaston primly. 

This vastly amused the Prince who admits that he is very drunk. 

“It is not better to be drunk than sober,” he declares, “‘but it is 
happier.” 

Captain Edstaston desires an audience with the Empress. 
Patiomkin says he will send his niece to look through the key hole 
of her Imperial Highness’ apartment to see if she is awake. The little 
Captain is dismayed and horrified at the lack of propriety obtaining in 
Russian high Society. 

“Are you a College graduate?” inquires Patiomkin genially. 

“T am a bachelor of arts,” replies the Briton, throwing out his chest. 

“It is enough that you are a bachelor,’’ remarks the Prince. “‘Cath- 
erine will supply the arts.” 


<< C53; CATHERINE,” a short play by George Bernard 


A* THE end of the first act the little Captain is carried by Cossacks 
into the Royal bed-chamber, the interior of which is shown in the 
second act. A bed, draped in blue silk, and standing on a dais, occu- 
pies the right of the stage. Catherine awakes. A mighty yawn 
behind the curtain informs her retinue of the fact and the courtiers and 
great ladies wish her “good morning.” Clad in a white crépe de Chine 
night-gown and a charming lace cap, she walks about the room and 
talks with her visitors. Into this intimate atmosphere is carried the 
unfortunate English officer. Catherine screams and jumps back 
into bed. The Captain is dumped down on it. Unconventional as 
is this introduction the officer finds favor in the Empress’ eye. She 
retires to dress, and sends a message desiring his presence. ‘‘What,” 
exclaims the Briton, as the Court assures him that his future is made, 
“‘Do you realize that | am engaged to be married?” This is one of the 
funniest moments in the farce, for it is a well known fact that nearly 
every Englishman who starts on a 
foreign mission fortifies himself by a 
home proposal on the eve of depart- 
ure. 

The Captain flees to avoid compli- 
cations and in the third scene has an 
interview with his fiancée, the Eng- 
lish girl, who no doubt having heard 
of the fascinations of the Russian 
Empress, persuades her Mother to 
take a trip to northern climes. In the 
midst of the conversation, Cossacks 
rush in and arrest the Englishman, 
who is accused of insulting the 
Empress. The fourth scene shows 
Catherine in her regal _ robes, 
seated in the torture room. To her 
is brought Captain Edstaston, 
trussed like a fowl, to be punished. 
The Empress begins the proceedings 
by reading extracts from Voltaire to 
him. She is a great admirer of the 
French writer and he has written her 
regarding her plans for a museum. 





NORMAN McKINNEL 
The “Prince Patiomkin” in Bernard 
Shaw’s “Great Catherine” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, London 





“Do you not greatly admire Vol- 
taire?”’ she asks Edstaston. 

“1 do not wish to hear the opinions 
of an infidel,” he says loftily. “I 
belong to the Church of England.” 

The Empress proceeds to tickle the 
Captain in the ribs with the toe of 
her slipper, a form of torture which 
promptly reduces him to hysterics. 
She finally relents and restores him 
to the English girl who has forced 
her way into the presence of the 
Empress, and who strongly disap- 
proves of the proceedings. 

When the Captain is untrussed he 
proceeds to give the Empress a 
little advice, and, among other 
things, entreats her to discard stoves 
in favor of English open fires. As 
the two lovers depart the Empress 
expresses regret that the Captain is 
lost to her. The play ends with 
this characteristic dialogue. 

“Why did you wish to keep him? 
For your lover?” inquired Patiomkin. 

“No, no,” wails Catherine: “for my museum.” 

It is a screaming farce overlying a motive of exquisite yet bitter 
irony. Gertrude Kingston made a beautiful and impressive Cath- 
erine, her acquired German accent giving a characteristic touch to the 
role. It is a question, however, whether the clever little play will 
prove a box office success as the upper classes are up in arms at the 
idea of an English officer being held up to ridicule for the amusement 
of the pit. 





DENNIS NEILSON-TERRY 


Now playing “Martin” in ““The Witch” 
at The St. James’ Theatre, He is the 
son of Fred Terry and Julia Neilson 
and a brother of Phyllis Neilson-Terry 


HIS play was preceded by Herman Ould’s ‘“‘ Between Sunset and 

Dawn,” which has remained for some time on the bill of the 
theatre, being put on with “The Green Cockatoo.” It is a play of 
slum life, three scenes of which take place in the kitchen of a Doss 
House. The plot concerns itself with the fortunes of Liz Higgins, 
a pretty girl who has run away from her husband because he illtreats 
her. Bill Higgins is a friend of Jim’s, and complications are oc- 
casioned by Bill’s jealousy when he discovers that Liz has taken 
refuge at the Doss House, although her choice of the shelter was purely 
accidental. Jim falls head over ears in love with Liz at first sight, 
and urges her to go away with him, but she hesitates before taking 
the plunge from “respectability.” She wavers in her resolution and 
spends the night changing her mind, one minute deciding in favor of 
Jim and the next making up her mind to return to her husband. 
This suspense proves too much for Jim’s reason; in a fit of jealous 
rage and baffled passion, culminating in insanity, he stabs her. It 
is a Grand Gignol sort of play — sombre, realistic, and always re- 
strained. 


: R. WU” as presented at the Strand Theatre, is not only an artistic 

triumph but an absorbingly interesting play. This is all the 
more remarkable because it is the work of two Englishmen and bears 
no trace of continental handicraft. The oriental atmosphere is faith- 
fully reproduced, and reality has been secured by the close study of 
Chinese customs and observances. Matheson Lang has made a living 
personality of Mr. Wu—the Mandarin. He not only suggests 
oriental subtlety and cunning, but conveys in his every glance and 
gesture the idea of indomitable will and pride of race. His slow 
entrances and exits are most effective; he is able to dominate the stage 
without the utterance of a word; and plays the part with just enough 
mysticism to create a sense of thrilled expectancy. The theme of 
the play is the oft told tale of the white man who loves and rides away. 
The yellow race has contributed before now to the romance of the 
discarded and broken hearted maiden who watches the departure of 
her faithless lover. The story of Basil Gregory, however, differs 
from the rest. He steals into the Mandarin’s garden during his 
absence from Hong Kong, to make love to Nang Ping, his beautiful 
and only daughter; but he reckons without the all-powerful and 
well nigh omnipotent Mr. Wu, who returns unexpectedly and sur- 
prises the lovers. Basil is torn from the protecting arms of Nang 


Ping and carried off to imprisonment in the Mandarin’s house; the 
poor trusting little Chinese maiden pays the penalty of her folly with 
her life. 


Then Mr. Wu lays other plans for revenge. His daughter 
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has been dishonored by the white race: the white race shall pay an 
equal price. 

He works secretly against the business interests of Basil’s father, 
who is the head of a steamship company. Vessels never reach 
their destination, coolies go on strike, petroleum is smuggled on 
board instead of tea; disaster crowds upon disaster, until Mr. 
Gregory, the blustering pretentious Englishman who looks with con- 
tempt on the yellow race, is at his wits’ end. He sends for Mr. Wu 
and is worsted in the interview. The Mandarin is more than a 
match for western wit. 

Mrs. Gregory is 
heartbroken at the dis- 
appearance of her son, 
Basil, and an_ unre- 
mitting search is being 
conducted. The tragedy 
of the garden is unknown 
to her; yet she feels that 
Mr. Wu knows more of 
the affair than he chooses 
to disclose. 

Meanwhile the Man- 
darin perfects his dia- 
bolical plans. They 
consist primarily in lur- 
ing Mrs. Gregory to 
his house on the plea of 
getting information re- 
garding her son’s where- 
abouts. The distraught 
mother accedes to his 
request that her hus- 
band shall not be told 
of the project, and prom- 
ises to call upon him at 
six, accompanied only 
by her maid. 


HE last act is horri- 

bly realistic. The 
curtain rises to disclose 
the great Mandarin at 
his prayers. Clad in a 
magnificent embroidered 
robe, he kneels in his 
dimly lighted room to 
intercede with his an- 
cestors. The furnish- 
ings are beautiful, som- 
bre, and impressive, the 
doors slide on _ oiled 
hinges. Before the 
arrival of Mrs. Gregory 
Basil is brought into Mr. 
Wu’s presence by his 
jailers. He is unkempt 
and despairing. 

“If | am willing to 
marry your daughter 
—” falters Basil. 

“1 have no daughter,” 
replies the Mandarin 
grimly, the while he 
smiles. This revelation renders the young man desperate; but Mr. 
Wu unfolds a still more revolting plot for his undoing. It consists 
in nothing less than “‘an eye for an eye.” Basil has robbed his 
daughter of her honor; she is dead. Now Mr. Wu is going to 
make the boy’s mother pay the same price. Nothing could be more 
hideous to the boy, than this idea. He is told that when Mr. Wu 
strikes a brass gong, it will be a signal that the debt is vaid; and he 
will then be liberated to join his mother in the garden. 

The scene between the Mandarin and Mrs. Gregory is one of 
the most tense that London has seen in many years. Matheson Lang 
rose to great heights in his depiction of the wily and cruel oriental, 
bent upon a sweet revenge. The sense of isolation and mysterv_is 
maintained throughout the entire act; and never for a moment does 
the audience lose interest in the schemes of Mr. Wu. 

Mrs. Gregory is saved by her faithful Chinese maid, who, during 
a momentary absence of the Mandarin who has retired to adorn him- 
self, throws a phial of poison to her mistress through a tiny window 
near the ceiling. The terrified woman decides to kill herself and pours 
the contents of the phial into her cup of tea, but fate delivers her 
unexpectedly. The Mandarin returns, wearing a gold embroidered 
robe and smiling in anticipation of his victory. Mrs. Gregory is 
holding her tea cup in her shaking hands. Mr. Wu takes it from 
her and announces his intention of drinking from it himself, the great- 


“Nang Ping.” He tells her that he 


‘ 








LILLIAN BRAITHWAITE AND MATHESON LANG IN “MR. WU” 
In the third act of that very thrilling drama, now running at the Strand Theatre in London, 
the Mandarin decoys into his palace the mother of the youth who has deceived his daughter 


has determined to take an eye for an eye 
Foulsham and Banfield 
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est honor possible in China. Horror-stricken she watches him as he 
sips the tea. Almost instantly the poison takes effect. The Mandarin 
fights against death, but he is doomed. In his effort to slay Mrs. 
Gregory with the. sword which has destroyed his daughter 
he inadvertently strikes the gong. The doors slide open as by 
magic for it is the signal agreed upon with his servants. Mrs. 
Gregory creeps out to liberty, leaving the Mandarin dead upon the 
floor of his magnificent room. The action moves swiftly and the 
cumulative effect of all the thrilling incidents is one of very 
genuine excitement. 


T HAS become the 

fashion to treat tragic 
subjects in the comedy 
manner, and situations, 
which on the face of 
them appear melodra- 
matic, are saved from 
unpleasantness by the 
introduction of a laugh 
at the physchological 
moment. 

“A Place in the Sun,” 
produced early in No- 
vember at the Comedy 
Theatre, and written by 
Cyril Harcourt em- 
phasizes this modern 
treatment of serious ma- 
terial. The situations 
are as old as life; the 
son of a man of title be- 
trays the girl wHo is a 
rung beneath him on the 


social ladder. Stuart 
Capel is the young 
man’s name, and _ his 


father, Sir John Capel, 
is the heavy, bigoted 
father of stage tradition 
who would  disinherit 
his son rather than see 
him married to the girl 
whom he has deceived 
under promise of mar- 
riage. All this is anti- 
quated enough, but the 
modern note is intro- 
duced by the conversa- 
tion of Stuart Capel, 
who admits his rotten- 
ness but says he is mere- 
ly “a sign of the times.” 
If he is weak and dissol- 
ute it is because his 
father has made him so. 
He has been supported 
and encouraged in his 
extravagance merely to 
gratify the vanity of Sir 
John, who feels a certain 
pride in the possession 
of a well-mannered was- 
ter who can hob-nob with bloods of his own calibre at Oxford. 

But Dick Blair, the brother of Rose, the victim, is a journalist 
with socialistic ideas of equality, and when he discovers the condition 
of affairs he loses no time in laying matters before Sir John. The 
old gentleman is willing to admit that his son has been a scoundrel, 
but most unwilling to see him make amends. He has reckoned, 
however, without the modern girl, of which his own daughter, Mar- 
jorie, is no mean example. She has already looked with a favorable 
eye upon Dick Blair, and as she overhears the heated conversation 
between her father, her brother and the outraged journalist she de- 
cides to settle the matter in a thoroughly up to date manner. 

When the journalist returns to his flat at midnight, he finds Miss 
Capel reclining on his sofa. She informs him that she wishes to be 
“compromised” in order to force her father to allow Stuart to 
marry Dick’s sister Rose. Dick entreats her to return home but 
she refuses. At 12.30 she confesses that she has left a note for her 
father telling him to come and find her. 

Sir John arrives soon after his son Stuart, who has come to 
announce his intentions to marry Rose and “go to work.” The old 
man relents, although he privately pronounces his daughter a vixen 
for turning the tables so cleverly upon him. 

Robert Loraine is vigorous in the réle of Dick Blair, but the 
hit of the performance is made by Reginald (Continued on page 86) 
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MISS GLADYS COOPER 
in the title rdle of “The Pursuit of Pamela” 
at The Royalty Theatre, London 





ISS COOPER proves conclusively that the London 

Gaiety Company has by no means a monopoly of British 
feminine beauty. She is playing the leading réle in Chester 
Bailey Fernald’s round-the-world comedy “‘The Pursuit of 
Pamela” and is making that réle an extremely attractive one. 
Furthermore, Miss Cooper wears very pretty clothes. To 
the left she appears in the charming all-white morning cos- 
tume which she wears in the first act. The gown has the 
double tunic of the mode and the smart irregular footline, 
and the white bag and parasol are touches that tell. The 
rose-tinted chiffon gown in which she is pictured above accents 
the characteristic simplicity of Miss Cooper’s personal type. 
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VIOLET BLYTH 
One of the attractive sales-girls in The Palmeira Company’s 
shop in “The Pearl Girl’ at the Shaftesbury Theatre 


MRS CYRIL MAUDE 
Known on the stage as Winifred Emery. She has been play- 
ing a leading part in London with Charles Hawtrey in 
“Never Say Die” during her husband’s American engagement 











E SHEILA HAYES MARIE GEORGE 
Who played Plum Blossom in “The Yellow Jacket” follows a Who has been playing the entire season with Charles Hawtrey in 
custom very popular at present in London. The jacket as well as his successful English version of the American play “Never Say Die.” 
the rest of this costume may be yellow, or even of a fancier hue Her costume is grey charmeuse with corsage in deep lavender tones 


In London Comedies 


Photographs by Bassano, Neame, and Lumsden-Duost 
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_ HOME~ABROAD 


ITH the coming of Winter the 

flutter of excitement in studios has 

met with a momentary lull,and in- 

stead of brandishing brushes artists 
bandy words. It is a question sometimes 
which of the two produce the more 
permanent results. Talk is innate 
with most of us, while only the few 
elect, if you want to consider them 
elect, can drive paint with any degree 
of facility. | The exhibitions of the 
National Academy of Design come and 
go. Art circles which are content to 
mirror whatever excitement this bi- 
annual event reflects bestir themselves, 
and the conveyances of news, taking 
the cue, make the city seem as though 
it could almost forget the latest finan- 
cial disaster in animated chatter about 
the latest artistic success. It is a fact 
that for twenty-five years, to be con- 
servative, the Academy has raised 
more whispers than shouts and more 
blame than praise. This doubtlessly 
because the loudest shouts are the most 
likely to be heard and the people in the 
camps of art who are fondest of noise 
are the insurrectionists. The Academy 
crowd, on the contrary, considers art a 
sacred thing and therefore must insist 
that it be referred to in the well modu- 
lated tones of reverence, and handled, 
or dealt in, with the greatest gentleness 
and care. The insurrectionists dare 
everything with art, are playful or 
rough, laugh at its fine old clothes, 
tear them into shreds, and, while art 
remains for a time naked and cold, pro- 
ceed to make new ones without the 
least attention to the style poor, denuded art 
has been accustomed to. Is it any won- 
der that the Academy crowd raises shocked 
hands and in the formal way, suppresses a 
groan? 


ERY recently, these same insurrection- 

ists (isms are now more fashionable than 
minaret skirts or narrow shoulders,) with 
the bad taste of primitive children have upset 
the calculations with regard to which we were 
most convinced, and, as far as the ordinary 
sight is concerned, left poor art standing, ina 
most undignified way, upon its head. We 
are all muttering Futurism, Cubism, Cosm- 
ism and the rest, and our heads are so muddled 
that they ache. The Academy crowd has 
been rubbed the wrong way, and to no small 
extent ruffled. Art to them has been most 
rudely assaulted and therefore is in great need 
of defense. The last Academy exhibition 
which closed January 18, 1914, declared that 
it would have none of it. Not a single one 
of the new movements that have been setting 
the wheel of art revolving faster and faster, 
and entangling more than one glib tongue. 
Indeed the Academy remains, as it has always 
been, a rock to which all conformists, the bad 
ones along with the good, can run for shelter 
and peace and there be sure that the active 
sea will not harm them, protected from the 
sputtering onslaught of the too wet spray. 


b Bie: catalogue of this last exhibition con- 
tained 351 numbers, 119 of which noted 
works in sculpture, the rest in painting and, 
to prove the breadth of the association to the 
multitude of scoffers, a paragraph to the 





A GOOD LITTLE GIRL by Lydia Field Emmet 


effect that 63 of the exhibits were by Academ- 
icians, 57 by Associates, and 231 by non- 
members. This “non-members” was printed 
in large type so that the multitude of scoffers 
might be arrested for a moment by this sta- 
tistical proof of the generosity of the Academy. 
The most fair of us must admit that it 1s 
lamentable that this was found necessary. 
Any man selects his friends where he finds 
sympathy; in politics a Democrat selects a 
Democrat — why should he not? The 
Academy stands for a certain ideal. Whether 
this ideal is dead or dying, or neither, the one 
nor the other should not be brought into the 
question. It cannot be brought into the 
question. If this exhibition was _ purely 
literal and thoroughly polite we know that it 
was because the convictions that were brought 
to bear upon it were courageous. We must 
admire honest convictions. 


O OTHER single exhibition of pictures, 
not even the Pennsylvania Academy, so 
characteristically represents a phase of Ameri- 
can art, one that is as old as American art — 
humility. The word art has been spelled here 
in capital letters as long as any of us can re- 
member. One could find the influence of that 
spelling, of those big letters, almost every- 
where in this show. They engendered 
timidity when they did not give birth to ab- 
solute fear. Only a brave man will sing in an 


American street, and it is a positive fact that 
this same man, unless he be especially ignor- 
ant, must double the degree of his bravery in 
order to attain the temerity to raise his voice 
in American art, particularly if that voice has 
not exactly the accent of the neighboring 
voices. There were no voices raised here 
above a chorus at once harmonious and 
calm. The pictures were hung, ap- 
parently, for the best realization of 
this concord, and gave the impression 
that their painters agreed not alone as 
to the language of art but also in its 
purport. The majority of them have 
sat at the feet of nature, with their hats 
off, and put down on canvas, as nearly 
as a flat canvas and muddy paint will 
allow, the facts about nature. There 
were no symbolists or historians to 
take liberties, and, if abstract ideas were 
missed, there was no dearth of positive 
ones, and no end of pictures in which 
matter of fact was made to shine with- 
out borrowed glamor. 


HE school of landscape painting 

which has earned the adjective 
“Great” in America, and hailed orig- 
inally from Pennsylvania, was repre- 
sented by all of its prophets and the 
majority of their disciples — by Edward 
W. Redfield, W. Elmer Schofield, who 
held the place of honor, Gardner 
Symons, Daniel Garber, Charles Rosen, 
Robert Spencer. It is impossible to 
view an official exhibition without 
reckoning with them, for their influ- 
ence has spread all over the field of our 
landscape painting, spread breadth 
in treatment, calm science, a big view of 
a big country. As it grows older it be- 
comes more and more formalized, and the 
formula appears more often than the in- 
spiration that created it. But that is in- 
evitable. Redfield’s snow covered “Village 
in Winter,” Schofield’s “‘The Hill Country,” 
snow again, and Symons’s “November,”’ 
might all, with but very little reservation, 
have come from the same studio, just as each 
one of them was concocted from the same 
formula. To that formula not to accidental 
coincidence, is due the similarity in time and 
topography of these three canvases. Each 
one of them has its road winding through a 
naked country, on which the eye may travel 
from the foreground to the sky over an undu- 
lating earth with only now and then an inter- 
ruption, a leafless tree, a house, a fence, a 
clump of bushes, that does not interrupt long 
enough to become a bother but long enough 
to break the monotony. None of them stops 
to consider subtleties. The manner is big 
and kLroad, so is the view, and, if the effect is 
manly and honest, the result is a little brutal 
and a little barren. But the star canvases of 
this show, not forgetting a colorful Lawson, 
were by that Pagan sunworshipper Childe 
Hassam. He was represented with “ Diana’s 
Bath,” and “South Ledge, Appledore”’ telling 
a truth about nature that no artist since Monet 
has ever fully realized. 
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THE DIVAN 
By 
Francis C. Jones 
The Isidor Gold Medal 


ROCKS AND 
BREAKERS, 
PACIFIC COAST 
By 
William Ritschel 
The Carnegie Prize 
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Important 
Statistical 
Calculation 


Antiquarians computing the 
height to which the beds, 
said to have been slept in by 
George Washington, would 
reach if placed one on top 
of the other 

Drawn by H. L. Drucklieb 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS A enry Bunoley 


ALTER PATER gave as his chief 

reason for valuing “Henry Es- 

mond” more highly than Thack- 

eray’s other novels, its “greater 
dignity of interest.”” Tested by this canon, 
Mrs. Wharton’s last novel, ‘‘The Custom of 
the Country” would rank far below all of her 
other books, for it has no discernible dignity of 
interest whatsoever. Consider the theme for 
amoment. A dazzlingly beautiful girl induces 
her socially ‘‘impossible”’ parents to move to 
New York, where they ensconce themselves 
in vulgarly gilded state. A young man of 
aristocratic family, small means, and no busi- 
ness talent, marries her. The ‘‘impossible”’ 
father makes his daughter an allowance, 
which, thanks to her constantly growing lust 
for Society and its attendant extravagance, 
quickly proves inadequate. Her husband 
drudges down town to provide supplementary 
funds and soon involves his own patrimony in 
speculative investments. The advent of a 
child is a source of selfish horror and disgust 
to the unwilling mother. Presently she per- 
mits herself to be financed by a richer man. 
Presently she resorts to divorce. Follow a 
series of Ritz-Franco-American intrigues, of 
which the literary effect is curiously as if Mr. 
Henry James were collaborating with Colonel 
Mann —a note often struck by Mrs. Wharton. 
Finally the beautiful heroine, like the biblical 
sow that has been washed, returns to her 
wallowing in the mire, her fourth wedding 
reuniting her to an unsuspected first husband. 


F COURSE it is an easy trick, as did 

Fadladeen with ‘‘The Veiled Prophet,” 
to reduce a plot to a disagreeable absurdity. 
Yet ‘‘The Custom of the Country” not only 
lends itself to this but can be reduced to 
nothing else. It is all very well to say that 
the book “‘inculcates a profound moral lesson,” 
or “‘mercilessly points to a grave ulcer in the 
body social,” etc. — to pass it on, in short, 
with any of the stodgy compliments of lino- 
typed reviewing. But Mrs. Wharton’s work, 
like a Técla gem, calls for closer attention. 
Like a Técla gem it is hard, brilliant, polished, 
scintillating, superbly specious, but in the 
process of reconstruction the real soul of the 
jewel has fled. Mrs. Wharton has so often 
modelled not perhaps her style, but her literary 
point of view on that of Mr. Henry James, 
that a comparison of the two is useful. Mr. 
James has frequently written of intensely 
disagreeable subjects, of most of the vul- 
garities and failings of modern society, divorce 
included. But Mr. James always writes with 
humor, with a kind of pitying, half tender 
indulgence, not for the frailties but for the 
victims of them whom he is exposing. Mrs. 
Wharton, as wholly devoid of a sense of humor 
as was George Eliot, cannot murmur ‘Oh, 
lago, the pity of it,’’ when flaying a weakness, 
for, like Mr. Chambers, she is too busy smack- 
ing her lips. When dealing with a socially 
untrained American, Mr. James can always 
find some humanly lovable point to make: 
Mr. Dosson, in ‘‘The Reverberator,” is as 
charming as Mr. Spragg, in ‘“‘The Custom of 
the Country” is not; and Mr. Flack is no 


less energetic and far more attractive than 
Mr. Moffatt. Mrs. Farange, in ‘‘ What 
Maisie Knew,” has as peculiar a career in her 
way as has Undine Marvell, and yet somehow 
she doesn’t leave half so bad a taste in one’s 
mouth. The reason is that Mr. James in his 
writing uses both his head and his heart, 
whereas Mrs. Wharton uses her head only. 
The result is work of so acid a quality that 
even the merit of good satire is excluded. 
And, finally, through her constant insistence 
on the vulgarity of vulgarity, much of Mrs. 
Wharton’s work seems to me to lose the 
tranquil magnanimity of artistic good 
breeding, and itself to partake, to a poignant 
degree just because of its subtlety, of that, to 
her, so terrifying quality. 


66 ARSH LIGHTS,” by Miss Helen 

Huntington, is an interesting pendant 
to Mrs. Wharton’s book. Again, consider the 
theme for a moment. A dazzlingly beautiful 
girl induces her socially “impossible” parents 
to move to New York, where they ensconce 
themselves in vulgarly gilded state. A young 
man of aristocratic family, small means, and 
no business talent, marries her. The “‘im- 
possible’”’ father makes his daughter an al- 
lowance, which, thanks to her constantly 
growing lust for Society and its attendant 
extravagances, quickly proves inadequate. 
Her husband drudges down town to provide 
supplementary funds and soon involves his 
own patrimony in speculative investments. 
The advent of a child is a source of selfish 
horror and disgust to the unwilling mother. 
Presently she permits herself to be financed 
by a richer man. By this time the puzzled 
reader may suspect me of trying to write a 
rondo. Not at all. It’s simply the fault of 
the two authors who up to this point have by 
a miracle of coincidence chosen plots essen- 
tially identical. As they have also chosen the 
same publisher the matter has undoubtedly 
been properly adjusted, and our chief, if 
surprised, interest in it narrows to a considera- 
tion of their differences of method. Mrs. 
Wharton throughout focusses the reader’s 
attention on the heroine, Miss Huntington 
on the well-born young husband. Miss Hunt- 
ington stops with a first impending divorce 
and introduces a new woman as an intellectual 
and emotional companion for her high- 
minded hero, and winds up their thwarted 
affair with a tragic note. Both competently 
give the effect of ‘knowing their world,” 
but while Mrs. Wharton’s manner is more 
brilliant and cosmopolitan, Miss Huntington 
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delights me by at times echoing the more old- 
fashioned American literary traditions of two 
ladies whose novels solaced my _ youth, 
Augusta Evans Wilson and May Agnes 
Fleming. Furthermore, one or two of Miss 
Huntington’s people are reasonably likeable. 


¢ 6° THE WORLD’S DAUGHTER,” by Mr. 

Cyril Harcourt, is a cheerful book, not 
quite suited to the young person (indeed the 
young person gets surprisingly little to read 
nowadays). It starts with an idyl. A very 
cocky chap with a bicycle, who writes in the 
first person, finds a very pretty girl, also with 
a bicycle, at a railway station. A train is 
missed, eyes meet, conventions blow away. 
They start for a ride in the country, event- 
ually find a sequestered pool, take a swim to- 
gether (she does wear his bathing suit at 
first), lunch, and transform the sylvan glade 
into a Garden of Eden. So far a tale of 
Bocaccio. The next day it occurs to them to 
regularize matters with a wedding license, 
which may take a week. At the end of that 
time Ursula, still adoring her Gerard, balks, 
being subjectively in a state of mind that 
leads her puzzled lover to wander for a year in 
yearning celibacy. Of course they are event- 
ually reunited by a charming little High 
Church parson, and in the end undoubtedly 
leave a witty and extremely good looking 
progeny. The gaiety of the author enables 
him to carry the thing off lightly and deftly. 
There’s a touch of Kenneth Grahame in the 
descriptive text and a touch of the “Dolly 
Dialogues” in the talk. When you once 
grant the author his premises (with perhaps a 
little squirm), the only ‘‘out” about the book 
is that it is a bit too long for so self-conscious a 
manner: the length alone might lead one to 
suspect that the author wishes the book to be 
taken seriously — which would be a grave 
mistake. 


WO other books which have interested 

me during the past month are “The 
Wondrous Wife,” by Charles Marriott, and 
“The Hand of the Mighty,” by the late 
Vaughan Kester. I always enjoy the way 
publishers grow lyrical over their own writers. 
Of Mr. Marriott’s book his publishers say: 
“It is an emotional story of great love and 
great sacrifice, marked by the finest distinc- 
tion of idea and manner. The central figure 
of the wife is an unforgetable creation.” | 
can’t quite catch this grade of distinction in it, 
and I shall certainly forget the wife pretty 
soon, but I agree that it is a good novel, of 
the old-fashioned, “sound” kind, and | 
recommend it with an easy conscience and 
some pleasure. Kester’s book, a collection 
of short stories and a novelette, makes one 
regret afresh the untimely death of a young 
writer of exceptional promise. It was a 
mistaken piety, I think, to print the amaz- 
ingly dull novelette, which he wrote when he 
was only twenty, but the dozen stories were 
well worth saving, they are so fresh, vigorous, 
and real despite an occasional conventionali- 
zation for which the deadly magazine editor 
is so often criminally responsible. 
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The Southdown ewe, the Cape Zebra and the humble porker of Yorkshire are 
equally available as mounts to the versatile Zoophile of Ampthill House, Bedford 





A full-grown Shetland Pony 


The Samoyede dog encourages the Sacred Cow of India 


=) Ze 








An ostrich carries a man with ease 


A Modern Noah Who Rides His Hobby in All Its Various Forms 


R. ANTHONY H. WINGFIELD of Ampthill House, 
Bedford, England, has the largest private zoo in the world. 

It is unique also in another respect, for it may well be called 
a “‘riding zoo.”” Mr. Wingfield has trained all his strange animals 
for either riding or driving purposes, and he cavorts about his 
estates astride of zebras, sheep, camels, Hindu cows, ostriches, 
llamas, and many other animals. The creatures are per- 


fectly trained and are ridden not only within the confines 
of the private park, but along the main roads. Mr. Wingfield 
has made a special study of the Shetland pony, and has raised 
the smallest of these little horses yet known. A full-grown 
pony of the breed may be held in his arms. He has made 
many valuable presents to the London Zodlogical Society, the 
ostrich which he is seen riding here, being one of his latest gifts. 
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Euphemistically described as “Bob Wrenn’s The Racquet Club outfit: Sheffield, Norris, Wrenn, Worden, Lowen 
brother George’’—pitcher for the Racquet Club and Lackland. They trimmed the Calumet Club, 22 to 21 


Sheffield of the Racquet infield puts the ball on Warren 
of the Calumets — killing their tenth inning rally 





J. H. Mellick, lands on one of Wrenn’s shoots for a two-bagger, putting 
his team one run ahead in the eighth inning. Mellick made eight runs 


The Calumet huskies: Mellick, Hornickell, Schultz, Warren, Vernam, Aten and Coolidge. Mr. Schultz is the father of outdoor-indoor baseball 


Soft Ball, Soft Hands and a Soft Game 


HERE are some snapshots of the great ball game on December 
13th between the Calumet and Racquet Clubs in the Vanderbilt 
Arena on East 72d Street. The ball is one of the indoor variety, 
aand the players must be over thirty. The first meeting of the Inter- 


Club League was marked by a double-header; the racquet team 
defeating the Calumets, as shown above, and the Union Club 
slaughtering the Twelfth Infantry Officers 25 to 6. The series is to 
be continued all winter. 
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Mr. B. H. Throop’s German Sheepdog, “Herta” 


Mrs. J. C. Mallery’s Toy Pomeranian“Bella” 


XU EEIRTEIEN 


Mrs. Louis G. Knox’s Bloodhound “King of Kings 


Mrs. Tyler Morse’s old English sheepdogs “Slumber” and “Hector” 
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HE Thirty-seventh Annual Show of the Westminster Kennel 

Club will be held at the new Grand Central Palace, New York, 

on the twenty-third to the twenty-sixth of this month, and 

it promises to be as successful as of yore with the splendid 
entry of over two thousand dogs. This show is by far the greatest 
in America, and in some instances it is altogether better and more 
spectacular than the largest of the kennel events in the British Isles. 
The quality at a New York show is always superb, and it is there 
where champions of the new and old worlds meet, and, consequently, 
there is much speculation as to what the awards will be. Different 
judges will always have their own opinions. If every adjudicator 
placed the same dog first at show after show, then dog shows would 
end, and a pleasing and often 


DOGS 24 # OWNERS 


The Russian wolfhounds are always attractive and as they lie on 
their benches they are greatly admired. Mr. Jos. B. Thomas (Valley 
Farm Kennels) and the Vladeska Kennels generally provide the winners 
in these classes. Irish wolfhounds are likely to be chiefly represented 
by Mr.and Mrs. T. Douglas Robinson. The Scottish deerhounds 
will muster well. Greyhounds will be small in numbers but very 
good. The plums will probably fall to Ben. F. Lewis, Jr., who is 
relying not only on his old and wellknown champions but on new and 
“fresh” longtails from the other side and especially purchased by his 
father in England, in January. Among these dogs is Champion 
Butcher Boy, a winner of over 200 first prizes on the other side. He 
is a big white and black dog of the greatest merit. 


MERICAN foxhounds will 





a paying pastime cast aside. 


HE international element 

will enter more than ever 
into this month’s show and 
there will be judges from the 
other side whose names are 
household ones among the 
owners of high class dogs. 
Capt. W. R. Beamish, who will 
judge the bulldogs is quite “a 
character” in his way. He is 
the soul of bon hommie, the 
soldier, the man about town, 
the club man, and the dog 
fancier. Captain Beamish saw 
much actual service in the South 
African War and is an Irishman, 
as his name denotes. Mr. J. L. 
McCandlish of Redditch, Eng- 
land, will judge the Scottish 
Terriers and the West-Highland 
white terriers. 








be representative. The 
English fox-hounds will proba- 
bly be led by the Middlesex of 
which Mr. A. H. Higginson of 
South Lincoln, Mass., is the 
master. Mr. Robert J. Collier, 
can, just now exhibit a very 
fine five couples of English 
foxhounds and mostly bred 
by the Marquis of Zetland. 
There is a capital entry of 
Beagles and when you see the 
little hounds owned by Mr. 
Henry C. Phipps, The Somerset, 
The Sir Sister, The Belray, The 
Domino, Mr. Payne Whitney, 
Mr. Frank D. Stuart, Mr. J. M. 
Ceballos, Jr., Mr. Reynals and 
others, you are in for a feast 
for the eyes and an education 
on the smallest of the hunting 
hounds. 








OMING to the show itself, 

I expect to see a great im- 
provement both in the quality 
and in the number of bloodheunds. Miss Mary Archer has been 
exhibiting very good hounds recently.and her Bonhampton Baghera 
is likely to beat Kim from the same kennel, while Miss Amy Bonham’s 
Green River Kingcraft may have the call over both. The sensation 
of the show in this breed will be Mrs. Knox’s King of Kings, one of the 
most wonderful puppies ever seen. He is a red-tan in color and sound. 
A son of Kiralfy and Kohinoor, he was bred in the famous Danbury, 
Conn., Kennels. If he has a fault he could be a shade bigger. But he 
will grow into a big hound, assuredly. In his head properties he is 
simply remarkable. He has the loose skin and wrinkles of an old 
hound. Indeed, I do not remember seeing a wrinkled and headed dog 
anything like King of Kings, since the days of Champion Cromwell 
(England). The ears of King of Kings trail the ground. He will be 
hard to beat when he is led in for the winner’s class. 

Mr. Morris Kinney of the Kinnelon Kennels, Butler, N. J., will be 
well ahead in the mastiff classes. The Great Danes are always good 
at the New York show and I like the chances of Mr. Ludwig’s dogs 
in their section while it will be a good go between Mr. Robert Goelet’s 
Zenda of Sudbury and Champion Zaida of Sudbury in the bitch class. 
Zaida, a wonderfully nice young one, just over a year old, will be likely 
to beat her distinguished dam. 


HE St. Bernards will have large classes and the Alta-bred ones 

are likely to prevail. Mrs. A. W. Lee will judge them. Cham- 
pion Alta Marvel may be going down the hill. Col. Jacob Ruppert has 
unfortunately dropped out of exhibiting St. Bernards, but some of his 
smooth dogs are now owned by the Elkwood Kennels, and the old 
Ruppert representative Splendidus will probably take the blue. The 
Hercuvean Kennels, the White Star Kennels, Mr. W. Bourke Cochran, 
have always something good in St. Bernards. 


Thomas W. Lawson’s International Champion “Centaur” 





‘Ts pointers will be very 
good this year and the 
“regulars” will have as new 
rivals several recently imported dogs purchased in January in 
England and Scotland by Mr. Ben Lewis of Lansdowne, Pa. 
These were procured on behalf of Mr. E. B. Chase of Phila- 
delphia and they will be prominent. Mr. W. T. Payne, Mr. Harry 
D. Kirkover, Mr. Jay Gould, and other well-known gentlemen are 
always well represented in the pointer classes at the Westminster and 
this year Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., and Col. R. Rieman Duval will be 
likely to take a hand. The English setters, like their cousin gun- 
dogs, are always worth a week’s journey to see. The prominent 
exhibitors at a Westminster show have among them, Mr. A. G. Hooley, 
Dr. James E. Hair, Mr. E. B. Chase, The Berkeley Kennels, Mr. 
Joseph Lewis. All exhibit the highest class dogs with the Meadow- 
view Kennels (Mr. Hooley’s) the largest number of dogs. English 
setters at a New York show make a series of classes that has no superior 
anywhere. I hear a great account of Mr. Chase’s Bob White Master- 
piece — a beauty. 

Gordon setters are not so good as they were years ago and the Yes- 
dike Kennels if they send their dogs from Easton, Pa., may accomplish 
the wished-for trick with Yesdike Challenge and Champion Carlo. 
The Irish setters are likely to be good. Mr. R. H. Bardsley has a good 
dog in Teddy’s Mark but it is expected that Mr. Louis Contoit will 
send a fine team from Mount Kisco, N. Y. His Irish setters are always 
above the average in quality. 


M®: CLARENCE M. CHAPMAN can generally be depended on 
for a good dog or two of the Retriever breed at the Westminster, 
and Mr. George J. Gould and Mr. John Brett of New York City, are 
more than often forward in the prizelist with their dogs of the flat 
coated variety of this most useful breed. Mr. Louis A. Thebaud and 
Mr. Charles Henry Mellon are likely to exhibit their Griffons 














American Voiturette roadster ploughing through the mud. This new The Bugatti, made in Alsace. is a newcomer in the light-car class. The 
light car has a four-cylinder motor, V-shaped radiator, and 104-inch wheel seating arrangement, is novel. The car has a small four-cylinder motor 
base with a 48-inch tread. It is made to sell in this model for $495 and three forward speeds. It is said to be very light and economical 





Below is shown a The New “Si ” 
. lew “‘Six-48 
convenient cubby- Stoatkrns  leeodea 


hole arrangement for st 
thermos bottles Senger touring car 





The new headlight shown on the right is so made that the rays do not 
shine above a line perpendicular to the top of the hood. This does 
away with the usual blinding glare of previous motor search lights ic 








J. Neil Patterson drove this Lozier light-six across the continent from San Francisco to New York 
over the line of the proposed Lincoln Highway route, taking moving pictures of his jcurney all the way 
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CASUAL 


OW that the New York automobile 

shows of 1914 have become history, 

the attention of the motoring public 

is naturally turned in anticipation to 
the outdoor touring season, already at hand 
for those who betake themselves at this period 
of the year to more balmy latitudes and not 
far in the future for the stay-at-homes. But 
of this, more anon. Before the exhibitions, 
just closed, are irrevocably classified with the 
things that are no more, it might be well to 
consider for a moment one or two of their most 
strongly marked characteristics. Of these the 
most salient was undoubtedly the contrast 
between American and European practise in 
motor car design. This was exemplified to 
some extent by the two exhibitions here, that 
of the native product at the Grand Central 
Palace, and that of the Importers at the Hotel 
Astor, but it was fully appreciated only when 
one realized that what had been well repre- 
sented in exhibitions on the other side of 
the water this season was hardly more than 
hinted at here. The conservatism of Ameri- 
can design was made plain by the absence of 
such bodies as were seen in Paris and London 
which were really motor boats on wheels with 
cockpits instead of tonneaus and, in one case, 
even a cleat on the rounded stern used to fas- 
ten down the spare tires; by the lack of mud- 
guards modeled after the flippers of sea 
turtles; and dash lights like the eyes of a sea 
monster. In fact the nautical suggestion, 
which was an outstanding feature of the 
foreign motor shows this year, was not found 
in the New York exhibitions save in so far as 
the “streamline,” with its anti-friction and 
wind resistance contours, savored of both the 
power boat and the aeroplane. The foreign 
shows also were marked by greater freedom in 
thé.treatment of details such as lights. The 
swivel light in the cowl for all the world like 
the human eye; sidelights embodied in the 
windshield frame and others actually set in the 
glass of the windshield itself, were a few oddi- 
ties seen abroad. But if the exterior foreign 
features were a bit freakish, interior fittings 
showed a distinct advance over most Ameri- 
can practise. This was brought out also in 
the Importers’ show here, where the bodies 
on foreign chasses — many of them products 
of local carrosseries, however — were marvels 
of beauty and comfort. 


WO interesting innovations for road 

safety are now being discussed. One of 
these refers to change in all the states of the 
color of the automobile tail light, now red, 
by law. The point that a change in color 
might be wise was raised by Col. William D. 
Sohier, chairman of the Highway Commission 
of Massachusetts, at a recent meeting of Com- 
missioners from seven eastern states to con- 
sider the drafting of a uniform motor vehicle 
law. Col. Sohier said that he had received 
several complaints from members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers that 
the red tail lights of automobiles had been con- 
fusing and had led them to think a switch 
was closed against them. They argued that 

















Straight body lines and a small top are the features of the 1914 Locomobile roadster 


several such experiences might easily lead to 
a disregard of the red light and the assumption 
that it was a motor car, when in reality, it 
might be a railroad danger signal. Com- 
plaints had also been received in Massachus- 
etts from motorists who had mistaken a red 
lantern marking a ditch for the light of a car 
ahead and, turning out to pass the supposed 
car, had found themselves in the hole which 
the light was supposed to guard. 


HE other experiment for safety origi- 

nates in New Jersey, and will probably be 
in operation by the time this issue appears. 
The Central Railroad of New Jersey is going 
to provide its signalmen at grade crossings 
with red disks bearing the word “Stop” in 
large, white letters to take the place of the 
customary white flag. Recently a motorist 
was approaching the tracks of this railroad 
around a curve in the highway. The signal- 
man at the crossing was waving a white flag, 
and the unsuspecting motorist took this to 
mean that he had the right of way and that 
all was clear. Other railroads hereabouts are 
awaking to the gravity of the grade crossing 
peril, as is shown by the temporary bridges 
which have been constructed at some of Long 
Island’s worst danger and congestion points. 


|. ectgiolocces i to bring the motorist and 
the non-motorist into better harmony and 
to do away with treatment of automobile 
owners as a class after a fashion which they 
feel has been unjustly brought about by the 
sins of a few of their number, has been started 
in New York by the Manhattan Automobile 
Club, an organization which, in the nine 
months of its active life, has already done 
much for the betterment of automobiling. 
It is proposed not only to show the injustice 
of wholesale arrests to “‘make a showing” 
after some intoxicated or irresponsible driver 
has aroused the community by a fatal acci- 
dent; but also, by a policy of frankness and 


fairness in seeking new regulation for auto- 
mobile users, drivers of horses and pedestrians, 
to let the public realize that the motorist 
does not desire to have things all his own way 
but only seeks fair treatment such as is due 
the law-abiding citizen which he usually is. 
Among the evils which the Club is fighting 
through its committees are those of the dis- 
honest garage and the dishonest chauffeur, 
evils all too familiar to the average automo- 
bile owner. The Club will welcome as mem- 
bers all motorists who believe on the one 
hand that to own and drive a motor 
car should not make one subject to special 
persecution, and, on the other, that organized 
motorists should take an active part in the 
discountenance and punishment of those of 
their kind who do not respect the rights of 
pedestrians and drivers of others vehicles 
on the streets and highways, and thus bring 
motorists as a class into disrepute. 


WE HAVE had occasion to speak before 
in these columns of the dangers of blind- 
ing headlights, and of the laws against their 
urban use in many cities. To meet the re- 
quirements of a light which shall not be blind- 
ing and which shall, at the same time, give 
powerful illumination, a new “‘glareless’’ head- 
light has recently been put upon the market. 
This lamp is an electro-optical instrument 
which uses a conically shaped,achromatic light 
beam with sharply defined edges, so pro- 
jected that its upper boundary is parallel with 
the ground. The light given by it is rectified 
by a series of lenses, so that it gives an even 
field of white illumination, which is said to 
be powerful enough to light up a distance of 
about one and a half city blocks. The upper 
edge of the light beam, however, is never’ 
more than four and one-half feet above the 
ground, too low to strike the eye of a pedes- 
trian. The lamps weigh two pounds each, 
and are intended to take the place of the 
ordinary side lamps as well as the headlights, 
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Prince Golitzine, master of the Im- 
perial Hunt, and his family, in a troika 
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A Russian bear-hound, or Boushong, of 
the Gatschina pack, and his kennel keeper 





























The Imperial pack of Borzois, or Russian wolf hounds, used by the Czar and his 
intimates to hunt wolves. In the centre stands Prince Golitzine, master of the Hunt 
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King Ludwig III of Bavaria enjoying a long cigar at luncheon 
after a morning’s hunt in the royal preserves at Rohrbrunn 





The King inspecting the first day’s bag. The hunt lasted six 
days during which period the royal party shot 250 wild boars 


Undesirable Neighborhoods for Bears, Wolves and Wild Boars 


LL these animals should avoid Gatschina, which is in Russia, 

about thirty miles from St. Petersburg; wild pigs, in particular, 
should keep clear of Spessart, in Bavaria. At Gatschina the Czar 
keeps several packs of fierce dogs — one of swift-footed Borzois which 
love to pursue wolves and will even eat ’em alive; another of stodgy 
Boushongs which especially enjoy catch-as-catch-can contests with 
bears. Every winter the Russian Emperor spends a short time at 





his Gatschina estate and affords his dogs ample opportunity to enjoy 
their special predilections. King Ludwig of Bavaria has a shooting 
box known by the poetic name of “ Dianalust,”” which means “The 
Joy of Diana” — whose joy, as we all know, was the chase. Ludwig 
takes his “joy of Diana” by wholesale, as may be noted from the 
picture above; but all the “chasing” is done by beaters who drive 
the game toward the hunter, who picks his pig and pots him. 
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T SEEMS difficult 
to realize in these 
winter days that 
one may take but 

a step, figuratively 
speaking, and _ find 
oneself in a land of 
caressing warmth. 
Thirty-six hours on 
a modern train pass 
quickly in the com- 
fort of one’s own 
compartment or pri- 
vate car, and, pulling 
in to the side of the 
Royal Poinciana, pres- 
to, we are with sum- 
mer in all her glory! 
Everything in the 
tropical spot breathes 
it, from the foliage of 
the trees to the garb 
of the men and 
women lingering about. 
Suit of natural color silk; When the un- 
pe BE Sin pleasant cold of Feb- 
showing brilliant coat of Tuary and March are 
black varnish ; —_ = to be anticipated in 
Sturthed. black ‘and white the north, one does 
polka-dot scarf; straw hat not regret leaving 

winter for the delight- 
ful mildness of Florida, and I know of no 
resort in this country where the people are 
so interesting. A most agreeable spirit of 
camaraderie prevails. Were | given the privi- 
lege of renaming Palm Beach, | should call it 
Sans Souci. The whole picture formed by 
the people is the nearest we have to Deau- 
ville. The great majority of the visitors 
are continually on dress parade. The 
women are fair to look upon, and the men, 
in their informal summer dress, are the most 
finished product that can be found at any of 
our public resorts. 





OOKING these men over, we see some 
rather bizarre effects open to criticism 
and comment, but we also see many who are 
correctly turned out 
and whose dress more 
than likely, forecasts 
men’s styles for the 
coming summer in 
the North. Most of 
the cottages have 
been occupied for two 
months and more — 
the hotels and the 
club opened shortly 
after New Year and 
are already well pat- 
ronized. A number 
of large power boats 
lie between the two 
bridges. The season 
is well on its way, and 
in a fortnight will be 
at its height. I am 
stopping with friends 
in a wonderful little 
house delightfully 
located a short dis- 
tance down the lake. 
We rise early — be- 
cause we know what 
this hour has to 
give —and dress in 
warm flannels and 
water-proof coats 
that button high at 
the neck and tight 
about the wrists. 





Suit of gray linen, white 
linen waistcoat, white pol- 
ished buckskin shoes with 
brown tips. Brown leg- 
horn straw hat and black 
grenadine four-in-hand scarf 


THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


Then we wend our way through a vista 
of palms and oleanders to where the green 
lake sweeps into a picturesque dock. Here 
lies a speedy motor boat with appointments 
and seating arrangements similar to an auto- 
mobile. Up the lake for ten miles and back — 
in an hour we have done twenty-five miles— 
under a perfect sky, in invigorating air. It 
is the cocktail before breakfast of which not 
every one who comes here knows. We do 
ample justice to the old Southern mammy’s 
breakfast, and afterward there are visits to 
be made aboard the boats that sway gently 
on the now rippling water, before it is time for 
bathing. At about eleven o’clock the parade 
commences from the Poinciana—on the 
broad walk which crosses the island from lake 
to sea. The white, white roadway is bor- 
dered by royal palms, through which the 
warm rays of the sun endeavor to penetrate — 
silently moving bicycles are propelled by 
youthful enthusiasts; single and double 
wheeled chairs with their interesting occu- 
pants roll by, and throngs pass on foot. 

There are men in this interesting procession 
wearing costumes which would excite Broad- 
way in midsummer, and others who attract 
attention for their simplicity and correctness 
of attire. There is no monotony in their dress. 
It varies from blue suits, tan shoes and stiff 
straw hats, to white silk suits, white shoes and 
Panama hats. At the bathing pavilion and 
pool, on the beach, and later at the Breakers, 
one has a better opportunity to study men’s 
fashions. There are certain conspicuous de- 
tails that should be followed if one is to be 
quite right, even in the bathing dress. The 
jersey of silk or wool is unchanged; it still has 
the much abbreviated arm straps, and it 
should be tucked into rather short loose 
trunks. We may see men in cross-barred 
jerseys of blue and white silk and very short 
loose alpaca trunks that match the dark shade 
of the jersey. Or perhaps some other colors 
may appear in the shirt; the trunks, however, 
are always of alpaca and always very full. 
They are rather smart and provide more 
effectual covering than the close fitting things 
made of knitted wool. 

Let us wander over to the west piazza of the 
Breakers where the small tables are so ar- 
ranged that there is generous room for danc- 
ing between appetizers. There is no mis- 
taking the wisdom of this move, for everyone 
either “hesitates” with a few steps of the 
Boston, or “trots” or moves in fantastic 
rhythm to the music. Here we may observe 
other important details of men’s attire. 
Shoes attract as the most noticeable of these 
features. White buckskin and white canvas 
shoes with leather soles and heels are worn, 
and other styles, finished with thick rubber 
soles, which are tipped, strapped, or brogued 
with brown leather. With a small number of 
men who dress fastidiously, these fancy lounge 
shoes are nothing new, but they are the latest 
detailtoclaim the attention of the multitude — 
while conspicuous, they are good style when 
consistent with the rest of the clothing. 


NOTHER detail that is noted is the 
Italian leghorn straw hat in various 
shades of brown, with contrasting puggaree or 
plain black silk bands. The tendency for 
vivid ties, but in one color, is everywhere 
evidenced, and there are not a few of the bold 
English regimental stripes worn with colored 
collars and shirts. On the better dressed men 
one does not see stickpins in these flowing 
scarfs. This is a rational deduction that men 
with any knowledge or taste have always ob- 
served — jeweled pins with lounge dress are 








quite out of place and 
I am glad to see this 
rule generally _fol- 
lowed and only the 
simple safety pins of 
gold or platinum used 
with sailor’s knots. 
It would be difficult 
to describe any one 
man’ amongst this 
crowd as being better 
dressed than his 
brethren. There are 
men from Boston, 
New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, 
who would’ make 
remarkable fashion 
plates, remarkablebe- 
cause they appear 
so unlike the ordi- 
nary tailor’s plate in 
the correctness of all 
they have on. They 
affect with little dif- 
ferentiation various 
shades of flannel 
jackets, white Flan- 
nel trousers, brown 
and white shoes, the 
soft or stiff straw hat, low comfortable look- 
ing collars, and flowing scarfs or bow knots. 
A number of these men too, wear silk suits of 
white, gray, or natural color, with two or three 
button jackets having low openings — jack- 
ets that hang easily like the trousers — white 
shoes having the edge of the sole and the heel 
brilliant with black varnish, Panama hats, 
plain white silk shirts, dark polka dot scarfs, 
and coarse linen turn-down collars. 





Double breasted jacket of 
plain gray flannel; white 
flannel trousers; white buck 
shoes with strap and tips of 
brown. White silk shirt, 
coarse linen collar. Black 
and white scarf; straw at 


WE WILL find too, men in boldly striped 
clothes of the extreme mode. It may be 
a snuff colored suit which has well separated 
stripes of darker brown, made with a close- 
fitting high waisted jacket which has very nar- 
row sleeves, and lapels 
that are wideand turn 
lowto one button, and 
pockets that are pat- 
ched. Thetrousers are 
narrow and turned 
up showing the silk 
socks that match the 
shade of the laced 
shoes of calf. The 
same color scheme is 
carried out in the 
white and _ brown 
lined shirt and col- 
lar, and in the neck 
scarf and hat band. 

I might add many 
words regarding 
knickerbocker _ suits, 
and fancy golf clothes 
that seem out of place 
here. Stout boots, 
flannel trousers, a 
practical plain jacket, 
and perhaps a soft, 
wool waistcoat for the 
infrequent cool days, 
are the only essentials 
for golf in this place; 
and if one is a tennis 
enthusiast the dress 


of flannel or cotton Browa calf thom, worn 
. by Ss je 

material is the same pe espe perce ss : 

as one would use  brownline. The scarf is of 

during the summer 


darker brown and white 
season in the North. 





Suit of brown flannel, show- 
ing stripe of darker brown. 


and the bandot stiff straw 
hat is of the same colors 

















AN INFORMAL DINNER TOILETTE 


Over an underdress of daintily flowered 
crépe 1s worn a smart little jacket of 
white taffeta which imitates the flar- 
ing hip lines of the new spring coats 
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SOCIETY DANCES IN THE COSTUMES OF TO-MORROW 


} To Predict the Mode One Must Study the Dance, for the Intricacies 
of the Former but Reflect the Exigencies of the Latter 








By ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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ology, and are rather pleased with yourself WITH a financial astuteness that is typi- 
when you discover that you have appro- cally American those who cater to the ¥ 
priated, without knowing it, the most ap- dancing craze in any way are earning barrels 
proved term of the fashionable hour. of shekels. Especially is this true of the 


RESS and the dance have become 
[ )issins inseparable. The two are 
linked together in conversation, in 
the thoughts of women, and in the advertise- 





ments of the shops. 


This applies not 
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only to gowns, but to every bit of 
covering that law and taste compel a 
woman to wear. You may not do any 
of the new dances, you may even disap- 
prove of them, but you cannot escape 
hearing about them if you ask ques- 
tions concerning clothes. The woman 
who carries a pair of cothurns in her 
muff, day and night, tells the tale of 
the times. Her explanation is that 
she wishes to be prepared to dance at 
any conceivable moment. 


HE laws laid down for the ma- 

jority are those which govern the 
minority, in matters of clothes as in 
more important issues; and if you 
intend to follow fashion, even from afar, 
you must be governed by the code of 
those who dance. And by the same 
token, if you wish to see the smart and 
the new in apparel you must go where 
dancing is to be seen. This desire is 
easily gratified. Dancing everywhere, 
and at all hours, is the order of the day 
—and night. All the meals one eats 
outside of one’s own house are served 
with dancing on the side. In fact, it 
has come to be that it is the dancing 
rather than the food that attracts smart 
patronage to a restaurant nowadays. 
Whatever else you do, from attending 
a Board meeting to listening to the 
Nibelungen Ring, you “go on” to the 
dance. Nice social phrase, “go on,” 
don’t you think? We have borrowed 
it from the English, and it expresses 
exactly the casual point of view that 
one must now have toward. social 
events. One “drops in” at the opera, 
one “‘goes on” to sup and dance, and 
possibly “goes on” to still another 
place. Even when you don’t do it, you 
hear so many others saying it, that you 
quite unconsciously adopt their phrase- 
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A classic gown of white satin was girdled 
by a gorgeous band of eastern beads 





restaurants where one’s food and danc- 
ing go together. In New York their 
name is legion, and society has learned 
to separate the sheep from the goats, 
which means that there are some places 
where those who are socially well- 
placed refrain from dancing. The out- 
sider cannot see the reason for this 
restraint, but the New Yorker knows. 
The amount paid for supper does not 
determine it, for bills are uniformly 
high. The distinction is a much more 
subtle one. At most of the restaurants 
it is necessary to order champagne, 
and it is wisdom for the person from 
out of town to ascertain this, if the 
pocketbook is to be considered. Some 
have insisted upon defying this rule, 
but their defiance did not last more than 
a bad quarter of an hour. Odd, isn’t 
it, that as long as one orders wine which 
costs more than three dollars a bottle, 
one can order common, garden, every- 
day eggs to eat? Scrambled eggs with 
broiled bacon at the side is the very 
smart dish to-day. If one orders it in 
a nonchalant manner, it is a sign and 
symbol that one is quite accustomed 
to the ways of fashionable society when 
it goes to dance at a restaurant after 
eleven o'clock. 


ND let no one think that entering 

a restaurant at the appointed hour 
of supping, he will be able to obtain a 
table. The head waiter can do nothing 
for him, even though good, green 
currency of the nation change hands. 
The table must be reserved before 
seven o'clock if it is to be one from 
which the dancers can be seen, and 
this is the position for which all contend. 
Here the panorama passes in all its 
glory. On the opening night of the 
Sans Souci, the newest supping place, 
one saw that society would wear to this 
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Exquisite nuances appeared in the frock 
of a winsome young actress, which was 
made of pale mauve chiffon volumin- 
ously veiled with the same tissue in gray 


restaurant its very good gowns, for the 
setting was excellent. So far society has 
danced at the Knickerbocker in preference 
to other restaurants, but this new rival 
seems destined to share its popularity. One 
of the interesting gowns at the Sans Souci 
was of white satin made, seemingly, with 
Turkish trousers. No one would have 
believed six months ago that any dressmaker 
would dare to put so much material into a 
skirt, as this one had. It was not even 
narrow at the hem, although it was skilfully 
arranged to give the appearance of being 
so. The plaits at the waist were allowed to 
flare into extraordinary fulness over the 
knees, and were turned under and gathered 
to the shorter lining of chiffon cloth. It 
was slashed in front almost to the knees, 
and filled in with ruffles of white lace which 
fell over flesh pink stockings. The slippers 
were of black velvet with small buckles of 
brilliants, for—by way of parenthesis — 
the mondaine has taken to dancing in 
slippers of somber hue. 


Yaka favored type of footwear 
is a slipper of dull blue and cream bro- 
cade. It was worn last summer at the 
dress opening at Callot Sceurs, and many 
Americans noticed how well it harmonized 
with the color scheme of almost any gown. 
Moreover, it does not soil in one evening 
as does a white or pale colored slipper. To 
return, however, to this admirably fashioned 
dance gown — about the waist was a wide 
band of eastern beads with a colored 
cabochon at the center front, increasing its 
resemblance to the Turkish and Persian cos- 
tumes worn on the stage. The bodice was 
a wisp of tulle, flesh pink satin lining, and a 
bit of lace. All evening gowns are now 
negligible above the waist. They are built 
of layer upon layer of some transparent 
fabric. Nearly all women who dress fash- 














JO nee co an oe ann enmnacarpatatig 
ionably look alike from the waist-line up, 
because of this trick. The differentiation 
comes in the fabric and the color of the skirt. 
In the afternoon, one sees the same fashion 
carried out when the short jacket is re- 
moved. Sumptuous satin gowns in bright 
colors, intended for house wear at formal 
afternoon functions, have bodices of flesh 
pink chiffon, or plain white tulle. When 








Questioning sprays of paradise shot 
forth from the little black hat which 
topped Mrs. Castle’s costume of 
chambertin velvet, ermine, and tulle 


deep colored chiffon is the material chosen, 
however, the entire gown is built of it. An 
admirable frock of this type, worn by one 
of the younger of the well-known actresses, 
was of chiffon in a lovely shade of gray over 
the same tissue in delicate mauve tone. 
Here and there a disposition is shown to 
adopt pastel effects. The other night a 
slim blonde wore a gown of tulle that had a 
three-tiered skirt, the tunic being made 
with irregular edge and not finished in any 
way. The bodice was a Greek surplice 
affair caught with a sprig of apple blossoms 
on each shoulder. The colors were lavender, 
pink, faint blue, and white, one shade over- 
lapped the other, producing a lovely opales- 
cent effect. The modern origin of the frock 
was evidently the gown Mile. Pavlowa wears 
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when she dances to the strains of Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song. For a young girl could 
anything be more charming? To those who 
deprecate the crudity of eastern coloring, 
the illusive delicacy of such an innovation 
should appeal. 


N CONTRAST, one sees a slow but 

sure return to a decorative Dresden 
effect. At Delmonico’s one afternoon, in 
the trellised gardens on the roof, which have 
been opened to accommodate those who 
wish to take tea between the intervals of 
dancing, there was worn a frock that is 
the costume of to-morrow. The fabric that 
gave it character was black crépe de Chine 
strewn with huge bouquets of pink, blue, 
and yellow flowers. The lower skirt was 
of plain black satin, quite short, and over 
it was a looped-up overskirt of the flowered 
crépe with the hem finished by a ruching 
of black tulle. The bodice was more 
tightly fitted than any seen for the last two 
years. It had a fichu of white tulle with a 
high ruffle inside, and tight, elbow sleeves 
finished with tulle ruffles. The slippers 
were of black satin; the stockings flesh 
colored, to accord with the latest mode. 


HE costume itself was picturesque, 
and decidedly out of the ordinary, but 
the hair and hat gave the truly artistic 
touch. The former was white; the latter 
a tricorne of black velvet. Nor was this all. 
When the wearer of this unique costume 
walked out, she carried an ebony cane with 
a silver handle. But as Mary Garden is 
carrying a cane, and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
as well, the sight occasioned more interest 
than surprise. We may all be doing it soon, 
for, as of old, actresses can start fashions. 
For instance, at the premiére of a new opera 
at the Metropolitan, where all the women wore 
their beguiling clothes, society was diverted 
by the head-dress of one of its leaders, 
(Continued on page 74) 





When this gown of flame colored crépe 
with embroidered girdle made its appear- 
ance some said “Turkish,” others 
“Algerian,” and still others “Bakst” 
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DRESSING THE PETITE TYPE 


According to the Precept and 


Practise of Diminutive Marguerite Clark, the Keynote of the Small 


Woman’s Attire Should Be Daintiness 


By ApA PATTERSON 








ISS MARGUERITE 

CLARK, though a per- 

son of very considerable 

weight as measured by 
dramatic scales, is, by stand- 
ard avoirdupois, tiny. To be 
quite precise she weighs ninety- 
seven pounds. Although in the 
theatrical world she three years 
ago reached the stature of a 
star, her physical height is ex- 
actly four feet ten inches. Thus 
widely do her professional and 
actual measurements differ. She 
is twenty-two, and lovely as a 
Kate Greenaway figure, and she 
thinks she hates clothes. If she 
were forty-five and wore spec- 
tacles we might excuse her — 
but in one so young and charm- 
ing this indifference is akin to 
naughtiness. 











































HOUGH she fancies she 

hates clothes because they 
take time from more important 
things, she doesn’t — quite. Im- 
patience she mistakes for hatred, 
because to have thoroughly 
satisfying clothes means an ex- 
penditure of much time and 
thought. To have to think of 
clothes when you want to think 
of the part you are about to 
create is at best, vexatious. So 
she gives just as little of her 
precious time to her clothes as 
she possibly can. All of which 
proves that some women dress 
well as others cook well, by 
instinct rather than rule, for 


gold lace — while she has never 
analyzed her reason for doing 
these things, she instinctively 
and unerringly chooses the most 
becoming lines and colors. 


O DRESSMAKER ever 
told Miss Clark to avoid 
horizontal trimmings because 
they would make her look 
shorter, nor strong color con- 
trasts, such as black and white, 
dark blue and gold, or red and 
brown, for the same reason — 
no dressmaker ever told her 
this, but her instinct tells her 
and she obeys it. 
is the essential sartorial prin- 
ciple for the small woman, 
according to Miss Clark’s pre- 
cepts backed by her habit. By 
both she flouts the hoary and 
respected adage that the curve 
is the line of beauty. The 
straight line is the line of beauty, 
this young rebel against the 
conventions of clothes declares, 
avoiding the defined waist-line 
as a sartorial plague. Her theory 
is that by drawing the garment 
in at the waist-line years are 
added to the apparent age of 
its wearer, and in this she has 
the authority of Jean Worth. 


— was gowned the first time 
I saw her much as I should 
have dressed my favorite doll, 
in that remote time when | 
possessed one — all in pale pink. 
(Continued on page 80) 


Simplicity - 

















Simplicity of line is maintained by the pink charmeuse 
foundation of a gown which concedes to the mode 
a tunic of chiffon and another of silver lace 


From Wanamaker 


Miss Clark dresses extremely well. She has 
never formulated the truth that the kimono 
sleeve, by its long line from neck to forearm, 
is a symbol of simplicity, yet she prefers 
kimono sleeves. While she may not be 
able to tell you why she foregoes the gown of 
a certain color and adopts that of another, 
nor why, while conceding to the mode for 


































flounces, she persistently retains the unbroken 
line of simplicity —as, for instance, in the long, 
pink messaline slip worn under an overdress 
of pale blue chiffon, flounced with delicate 


If black be worn, let it be velvet, for 
this fabric contributes to softness of line, 
acs witness the gown pictured above 


panel 


Hat from Bonwit Teller 


unbroken 


of the blue serge skirt leaves 
this 
Gown from Best 


length-giving line 

































A tunic which slips beneath the front 


Though foregoing his usual indulgence in color, Poiret 
has contrived to achieve a characteristic model ina gown 
of black charmeuse and moire, enlivened only by a dull 
gold lace collar, and a chain of jet and gold at the waist 


From Bonwit, Teller 


WITH SILK IS 


OMBINATIONS of materials, when 
cleverly made, should emphasize the 
beauty of both fabrics. | For example, when 
moire is combined with charmeuse, as in the 
gown shown above, the markings of the 
former texture are accented, and the luster 
of the latter is most effectively brought out 
by contrast with its duller neighbor. This, 
perhaps, explains the preference now shown 
for costumes made of two, and sometimes, 
three, different materials. Gay crépes are 
effectively used for bodices and peplums, 
topping skirts of black or somber colors; 
the crépe is then repeated in the facing. 





A jade buckle alone indicates the fronc of a 
black satin hat, of which the up-turned 
side brims are tipped by green paradise 
sprays, facing one this way, the other that 


Over ascant skirt of black charmeuse, puffs an abbre- 
viated tunic of crépe in Persian colors, which materi 

makes the: bodice and lines the sash of this charming 
gown. The girdle is bronze braid and the vest tulle 


Gown from Sterenson 


SILK ENHANCED 


In many cases the armhole is merged in- 
to the drapery of the bodice. When it is 
retained, usually marked by piping or by 
a narrow embroidered band, it reaches from 
a low shoulder line to the waistline. Many 
of the sleeves are long with*shaped cuffs, 
half covering the hands, but, as the season 
progresses, the half sleeve will, no doubt, 
again return to favor, for that which is 
youthful and comfortable cannot long be re- 
sisted. For the same reason, our allegiance 
to the low, open collar, set off from the neck 
in the back, with its soft surplice of tulle or 
net, does not waver in the least. 
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AMERICANS CONTRIBUTE TO THE GAIETY OF PARIS 


Representatives of the Western Democracy Entertain in the 
Palaces of the Old Nobility, Give Caste to the Popular Conferences, and Engage the 


novelty-loving Paris—to introduce a 

brand new phase of the vogue for the 

dance. The Parisian now sits wide-eyed 
in attendance, while clever dilettantes dis- 
cuss the influence of the tango on the man- 
ners of the future. M. André de Fouquiéres 
was the first to give a lecture upon this all- 
absorbing subject. His initial conference, 
while well attended, was not chic. Only 
Parisians came, and only the intellectual 
and dowdy. But what a difference when 
the lecture was repeated a week later! A 
large number of Americans were in atten- 
dance and many Frenchwomen of fashion, 
and the gowns were a delight to behold. It 
is interesting to note that at affairs of this 
kind, if the audience is smart, more than 
half of it is comprised of representatives of 
the “Land of the Dollar’ — as Americans 
are popularly called over here. Americans 
do a great part of the entertaining in Paris, 
and never fail to interest themselves in 
charitable affairs and bazaars. 


| T REMAINED for Paris — resourceful, 


LTHOUGH many of the old nobility 

of France, who, unable to cope with the 
increased cost of living in the Gay City, 
have retired to their chateaux, where they 
live in rigid simplicity and economy, blame 
the American invasion as the cause of their 
flight, and claim that Americans have 
spoiled Paris, it is difficult to imagine what 
Paris would do without its American colony. 
American families live here all the year 
round in the houses abandoned by the 
French nobility, or take apartments in the 
beautiful Avenue du Bois itself, and they, 
with their wealth and their hospitality, 
keep things social going with typically 
western verve and swing. 


S FOR the lectures on the dance, which 

are the latest innovation with fashionable 
Paris, M. de Fouquiéres is not the only one 
to interest himself in this subject. Jean 
Richepin has also lectured this season on the 
tango to an audience which quite filled the 
hall of the Sarbonne. M. Noziére, too, 
lectured on the dance. We are, in fact, 
now in the midst of a season of lectures, 
during which the mode as well as the dance 
has come in for a share of attention. Well- 
known actresses vie with well-known cou- 
turiéres in airing their views upon this fasci- 
nating subject. Green, the tailor who used 
to have an establishment in the rue de la 
Paix, and who failed to make ends meet,— 
owing, as a wag said, to his preference for 
appearing on the public platform or in 
literary reviews, rather than in his own work- 
rooms,— told us that the mode of the future 
would involve a complete transformation, 
and the disappearance of oriental influence. 
Before his audience filed pretty manikin 
after manikin, garbed as Green would 
have the modern woman clothed. The 
effect was charming, but if we are to judge 
the spring mode from gowns he exhibited, 
there appears to be nothing new in the way 
of line in store for the coming season. The 
only new note was the prevalence of the 





Attention of the Great Couturiers 


Capuchin hood, that looks equally well 
upon long velvet wraps and tailor suits. 
But even this-hood was worn recently at 
the marriage of Countess Louis de Gontaut- 
Biron to Mr. James Hazen Hyde. The 
gown with the hood was of sapphire velvet, 
with a draped skirt and a bodice trimmed 
down the front with ermine. The hood was 
untrimmed except for a tassel of silk set 
into a large amber ball. But apart from 





A savage panther skin draped the wrap worn 
by Loie Fuller on a recent visit to Budapest 


this hood, Green provided a real treat in 
reproducing a quaint figure taken from an 
old engraving dated during the time of the 
French Revolution. The model wore a 
printed muslin skirt with scalloped frills. 
A short-waisted bodice of red and white 
striped muslin was caught under a wide 
green sash. ‘‘Those are the materials | 
have bought for America for the coming 
summer,” remarked the buyer of one of 
America’s smart houses, who was present, 
“and they will be worn, I assure you.” 


oF LATE, the important Paris dressmak- 


' ers have come to realize that they must — 
. put forth their best efforts not only for Amer- 


ican export trade, but also for the Americans 
who live in the capital all the year round. 
Formerly, it was quite true that after the 
buyers had gone home the “‘creators”’ set 
to work to make models which they con- 
sidered suitable only for the Parisienne, 
but all this is now changed, for which one 
must praise the good taste of the Paris- 
Americans who have consistently refused 
to accept the eccentricities signaled at the 
beginning of the season. Their attire at 
the present time emphasizes the prevailing 
note of the day, but with its crudities toned 
down and its false air of extravagant oriental- 
ism much subdued. M. Paul Poiret, that 
ardent advocate of oriental colors and rich 
eastern embroideries, on his return from 
America deplored the fact that so many 
smart women wear black in that country. 
He could not deny that the general effect 
was good and eminently refined. But it 
was no doubt forcibly borne in upon him 
that his ‘‘Poiretisms,”’ as he invents them, 
are no more acceptable to Americans than 
they are to Parisians, who, while they admit 
his genius, choose those of his models that 
reveal his innate good taste rather than his 
more startling creations. He is a genius — 
of that there is no doubt — and it will be 
interesting to watch the effect of his Ameri- 
can tour upon his next models. 


NE hears a great deal from buyers and 

others of the great demand for the 
extreme Callot models, and yet one rarely 
meets with these more extravagant creations 
over here. The slit at the side or the front 
of the skirt, when it is adopted, is a most 
discreet one; while the extreme décolletage 
is relieved by the pearl or gold, jewel-studded 
chains that hold the two sides together 
below the level of the shoulder-blades. One 
has only to witness the extreme dishabille 
of the modern evening gown of the present 
winter to appreciate the truth of the saying 
that it is only the half revealed and illusively 
veiled that is attractive. Big dinners and 
balls have now become the order of the day 
prior to the annual flight to the south. At 
Mrs. Moore’s dinner given in honor of the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia and Grand Dukes 
Alexander ard Dmitri of Russia, the hostess 
wore ropes of pearls that fell upon her pearl- 
embroidered gown of white satin almost as if 
they were a part of the costume. The skirt 


was but slightly draped and was caught up 
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under a large pearl motif just below the 
knees. Above the knee line was a flounce 
of priceless old lace that drew the draperies 
somewhat full before it passed round to the 
back to disappear under a matching panel 
of the lace. The entire front of the white 
tulle bodice was embroidered in pearls, with 
looped-up ropes of pearls forming cascades 
over the waist and the top of the skirt. The 
back of the bodice was caught together by 
two pearl strings, as just described. 


HE pouf, or bustle, at the back of 

the skirt, invented or rather resuscitated 
early this season by Premet, is being accent- 
uated and shown in a variety of forms. One 
of the newest afternoon gowns — of tango 
persuasion — a sketch of which is shown at 
the upper left corner of this page was worn 





- i : : Brown charmeuse and chiffon make 
The pouf which seemed part of the e ae 4 a gown girdled by an odd sash that 
draping of a black satin skirt floated ; puffs up the skirt in pannier effect 
out freely when the wearer danced eee ae ae 








Glossy, black tresses brushed sheer 
from the forehead are puffed low on 
the neck beneath a wide, Spanish comb 


by a young French woman at a tea given 
by a well-known American. This pretty, 
young woman had her glossy, black tresses 
brushed back sheer from the forehead to 
the back of the head where they were coiled 
into a large ‘“‘bun” held in place by a big 
Spanish comb. The gown was of black 
satin encircled at the hips by a draped sash, 
also of black satin, from which depended 
at the back a pouf that formed a drapery 
which looked as though it belonged to the 
skirt proper when the wearer was in repose, 
but floated out freely when she danced. 


A=. of hair-dressing, the press has 
much to say about red, blue, and green 
wigs, but we rarely meet them in society. A 
few daring actresses who wished to excite 
comment appeared at a smart premiére in 
red and green wigs that matched the tones of 
their gowns, and they were hailed as priest- 
esses of a coming vogue that would demand 
of its devotees the harmonizing blending 
of all the shades, not only of the dress hut 
also the person. This, however, is asking 
too much of the modern woman, who rarely 
possesses the reputed beauty of a Cleopatra, 
and therefore cannot afford to imitate the 


wet coat be era ics Zee gi! colored wigs that the Egyptian enchantress mito made, ats eriting oem 
lined sash falling over a lace petticoat adopted to fascinate an enthralled Antony. them to the narrowness of fashion at the feet 
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The most prevalent mode of hair-dressing 
is that made fashionable by a well-known 
designer of Paris fashions — namely, the 
piling high upon the crown of lightly waved 
tresses, and then turning them under so as 
to form a soft cushion into which is thrust 
beautiful, jeweled pins, or round which is 
roped strings of diamonds or even garlands 
of artificial flowers, to match the tone of 








On a Premet gown of white satin, amber 
beads repeat the orange tone of flowers 
and ribbon beneath the corsage lace 


the costume. A still newer style of coiffure 
is adapted from the straight, brushed-back, 
Japanese method of arranging the hair, 
softening it to suit the European type of 
face by bringing the locks a little lower down 
to the nape of the neck instead of piling all 
the hair high as do the Japanese. 


(y= of the centers of interest in Paris just 
now is the atelier of Loie Fuller. Here 
came not so long ago Princess Marie of Ru- 
mania and invited Miss Fuller to come to 
Budapest. Miss Fuller, when she was pre- 
paring for her journey, discovered that she 
needed a new coat and went to a furrier of the 
rue de la Paix seeking ‘something as original 
as Madame Maeterlinck’s famous tigerskin 
coat, but not similar to it.” Grunwaldt, 
for it was he, thought and thought, but 
nothing so original as the divine Georgette’s 
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A Greek negligee of white chiffon 
with a pretense of a coat in pink 
and blue taffeta, worn in “L’Ingénu” 


garment occurred to him. At last, in turning 
over his stock of furs, he came upon a 
beautiful panther skin. Loie immediately 
seized upon it, saying, “The very thing I 
want.” ‘But there is only one skin in the 
whole of France like that, and I have been 
waiting for years to match it,” said M. 
Grunwaldt. ‘“‘Never mind, we will invent 
something.” And so they did. The result 
is the long, broadtail wrap, pictured on page 
61, with a border and a wide collar of skunk 
—skunk which shows the natural white 
ridge that the little animal wears in its life- 
time. The collar, which is intended for 
wear in the daytime, is detachable and its 





Frills of lace, a bitof blue taffeta, 
shirred, and pinked along its edges — 
and the lovely result is a tea-gown 
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place is taken at night by the panther skin, 
which. drapes the shoulders. It takes the 
natural form of the animal, nothing has 
been cut or rearranged — flat upon the 
floor it would look like a rug. It has a lovely 
white satin lining, and on one side a large 
leather hook that is fastened into a leather 
eyelet on the opposite side. With this 
wrap, Miss Fuller carries a skunk muff. 





Every ruffle flares and, spared the dis- 
traction of other ornament, disports 
its purple lining against a mustard suit 


oe Seba PAQUIN, who takes more and 

more interest in public affairs now that 
she is assisted in her business by her broth- 
er, is always very attractively gowned. 
At a Charity Bazaar organized by her in aid 
of needy French children and held in the 
Chamber of Commerce, she demonstrated 
by her toilette that she has wearied of the 
wearing of fur upon all her outer garments. 
She was attired in:a black satin gown which, 
instead of bands of skunk or fox as de- 
manded by the mode, had bands of tightly 
curled black ostrich feathers. Her hat 
was also trimmed with a wreath of black 
ostrich instead of the ubiquitous highly- 
perched aigrette. On angther occasion she 
appeared in a black charmeuse gown with 
the skirt draped in pannier effect over the 
hips. In the front was a half bell-shaprd 
tunic of white tulle ending at the pannier. 
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The neutral tone and distinct character 
of black and white worsted make possible 
the tango red girdle and pipings. Bias, 
tunic ruffies meet a wide, back plait. An 
ostrich ornament gives height to the hat 











Their usual réles reversed, black moire is 
the foundation, and serge, in navy blue, the 
trimming of the suit shown second above 







FLARING TUNICS 






“UNICS, of varied widths and lengths, or 

peplums masquerading as tunics, are un- 
doubtedly to continue to be one of the marked 
features of the new tailored frocks. They will, 
as a rule, be cut with a slight, graceful flare and 
in order to give them full play the coats will be 
kept short. Those just reaching, or dropping 
slightly below, the waist-line, promise to share 
favor with the bolero. As for the skirts, they 
are still as narrow as walking permits, in fact, 
slashes are a dire necessity, but these are usually 
placed where they are least conspicuous. Another 























Gowns from Bonwit, Teller, hats from Aitken 


Black taffeta forms tunic and panniers for 
the skirt of blue serge, and serge trims 
the short taffeta coat, with a collar of 
organdy. Moire ribbon is the under-brim 
trimming of the black Milan straw hat 


At the back tunics and peplum are harmo- 
niously square. Black and green appear 
in the straw and cut ostrich of the hat 


SHORTER COATS 


tendency of the spring suits is to combine two 
or more materials; taffeta and serge, or gaber- 
dine and moire. Other suits, however, will be 
made entirely of plain taffeta or moire taffeta. 
Many of the girdles are buttoned in front and 
so give a charming waistcoat effect affording an 
opportunity for color contrast. They are 
ordinarily attached to the coat in the back; this 
insures their being kept in place. The Norman 
collar, just introduced, made of sheer batiste or 
organdy, slightly wired, adds a dainty, feminine 
touch that will be gladly accepted. 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


The Seasons Are Telescoped One upon Another, and in February 
Come the Garments of June 


considered 


EBRUARY_ was 
“between seasons” —a period when 
one bought little, and saved one’s energies 
for a plunge into spring shopping. Nowa- 
days, this is no longer true — we do not 


once 


live in an age of seasons. To be sure, 
fashion recognizes in a general way two 
seasons — summer and winter — and pre- 
pares for them spring and fall. It is im- 
possible, however, to define these periods, 
so much depends on what sort of weather 
we have, and on plans of travel. The shops 
must, therefore, be prepared at all times 
for all contingencies. So it is that one 
season creeps upon another, and we are no 
sooner equipped for winter than, behold, 
here and there appear tempting signs of 
spring —a lingerie blouse or a taffeta 
frock, a spring coat, or a hat of straw. 


§ Bice gown shown on this page, for 
example, is one of the more than or- 
dinarily good values that are occasionally 
offered early in the season. It is of taffeta 
of exceptionally good quality, and the 
model is a smart one. It has the fashion- 
able fulness at the side of the skirt, and a 


becoming waist, with guimpe of net and » 


lace. A bit of poplin in Paisley design 
appears as a vest, and tones in with the 
girdle of contrasting color. The sleeves 
give the desired drooping effect, but do not 
make the shoulders look narrow. 

Of the two simple blouses sketched at 
the lower part of the page, the one at the 
left is of a lovely salmon-colored crépe de 
Chine, with a vest of white crépe de Chine, 
finely hemstitched, and with ruffles of soft 
white chiffon at wrists and neck. It comes 
also in other beautiful color combinations. 





In its fichu-like ruffle and a vest 
with surplice lines, a modern crepe 
de Chine blouse, priced $7.50, 
suggests old-time demureness 














Taffeta for all climates, in a gown 
designed for all hours and oc- 
casions of the day. Price $22.50 


The second blouse is very pretty indeed. 
It is made of crépe de Chine in a new 
shade of yellow, and in other colors. The 
vest is of white net stitched at the edges in 
black, and the collar and cuffs are of fine 
shadow lace. The shoulder line and 
the arrangement of the tucks tend to 


* make this an extremely becoming blouse. 


There is a peculiar excellence in the two 
new wash skirts which are shown at the 
top of page 66, for while they follow the 
style without being in any way extreme, 
they are not impossible to launder —a 


Note—This department is devoted, month 
by month, to a selection of new things from 
the best shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, 
give the names and addresses of the shops 
where any articles shown here may be pur- 
chased; or, if more convenient for you, 
Vanity Fair will be glad to buy for you, on 
receipt of check or money order, any articles 
described or illustrated in this department. 


point which is sometimes quite overlooked 
in the designing of wash skirts. The 
model, shown at the left; comes in plain 
linen, linen crash, black and white checked 
linen, and newest of all, cotton duvetyn, 
which is a surprisingly good imitation of 
the silk and wool material of this name. 
It is trimmed with pearl buttons and two 
patch pockets. The belt has a vest-like 
finish that is decidedly attractive. 

The waist which is worn with this skirt 
is one of the cool, sheer blouses that are 
admirable for southern wear. It is made 
of fine marquisette, with cuffs, revers, and 
collar of dotted marquisette, and its only 
trimming is the soft plaitings of net which 
follow the}edges of cuffs and revers. The 
low shoulder line and all of the seams are 
accentuated by fine beading. 


") BEwss skirt, shown at the right of page 
66, is developed in a lovely, crépe-striped 
ratine—a novelty this season. The 
model is very simple and merely suggests 
the double tunic. 

It is slightly more formal than the first 
skirt, and better suited to general morning 
wear than to sports. With this second 
skirt is worn quite the newest thing in 
sheer blouses — one of Georgette crépe. 
This material is soft and really nearer akin 
to chiffon than crépe, but it has a stronger 
body than chiffon, which leads one to be- 
lieve the assertion that it launders beauti- 
fully. This model comes in white and the 
loveliest colors. 

The much abused term “Deauville” 
has been tacked to everything conceivable 
in the way of coats, but the name is really 
appropriately used for the corduroy wraps 





Lines of black stitching give 
chic to a blouse of delicate crepe 
de Chine and shadow lace, 
moderately priced at $11.50 
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A linen skirt for $9.75, well planned for 
its purpose — service — and its neces- 
sity—the tub. A blouse at $5.75 


being shown here this season. These are 
true to their foreign prototype in every 
detail, even to the fur collar. Their popu- 
larity in America is yet to be decided, but, 
since fashionable women the world over 
dress very much alike, furs in summer are 
by no means unknown here, although our 
seashore climate does not, as does that of 
the Continent,demand them, and themoun- 





A Deauville coat, priced $25, fash- 
ionably lacks all fastening other than 
a belt. A manmush little hat at $12 





= eo a 
tains are the one logical place for their use. 
At any rate, for a winter in the south, 
these fur-trimmed coats are just the thing. 


T THE left below is shown a charming, 

loose model in white corduroy, with 
a half collar of sable-dyed squirrel. It may 
also be had in colors. Like its French 
predecessor, it does not button — the 
newest point ‘about French coats is that 
they do not button. A belt holds this one 
together. Corduroy, of course, cleans 
beautifully ; in white it washes, also, and the 
fact that the coat is unlined, and the fur 
collar easily removed, makes it very prac- 
tical. With this coat is illustrated a very 
smart hat. It is made of Milan straw, 
modeled in a well-liked mannish style. 
The brim is soft with a slight roll all 
around, but it may be rolled high at any 
angle that is becoming. A printed, Ro- 
man band adds to its effectiveness. This 
chic hat, which is made of the very best 


> grade of straw, is most moderately priced. 

















The complete logic of this bathing suit is an 
artistic triumph; its good sense would 
give it distinction in any sea; $11.50 


The coat shown at the lower right is 
equally good for motoring, traveling, and 
general wear. Of suéde cloth in the lovely, 
warm brown tone usually associated with 
leathers, it actually gives the effect of 
suéde. Its collar may be worn open or 
closed, and it has deep pockets. The back 
hangs with the desired fulness, but is not 
extreme. It is lined with soft satin to 
match, and is trimmed with self-covered, 
rather large buttons. 

The hat which accompanies this coat 
in the sketch is admirable for steamer wear. 
It is a short-brimmed affair, even shorter 
than it appears in the illustration, made of 
Milan braid in various colors, and it is 
trimmed with a matching band ofthe braid. 
Fitting low on the head, it is becoming to 
any one who can wear a straight-brimmed 
hat. It may be had in various colors. 





Simulated tunics make smart,without mak- 
ing impractical, a washable skirt; $10.75. 
For $13.75 a blouse of Georgette crépe. 


The bathing suit of youthful design 
shown in the middle of the page expresses 
the fashionable suspender idea. It has a 
number of delightful possibilities. It 
comes in all-black satin, or with the blouse 
of fancy messaline ina plaid effect or a 
plain color. The pockets are genuine and 
quite businesslike. Taken as a whole it is 
a smart and most satisfactory garment. 


Loose cut and unlimited pocket 
capacity give a hint of boyishness; 
$19.75. For $12, a short-brimmed hat 
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THE WARP AND WOOF OF FASHION 


To the Colorful Fabrics of Spring Has Been Assigned 
an Important Part in the Scheme of Dress 


T WOULD seem to be because of the 
perfection of its weave that taffeta has 
returned to such high favor, for this season 
we are shown taffeta as supple and soft 
as a peau decvgne. This comes in the most 
exquisite solid colors which will be seen 
in suits and afternoon gowns, and in light 
grounds patterned in gay nosegays which 
will be used for dance frocks. Those 
specially designed for trimming appear 
in vivid Roman stripes, checks, and 
plaids. The Roman-striped taffeta 
shown at the lower right corner of 
the page has a background of night 
blue with stripes of gold, gray, black, 
green, and a brighter blue. The 
large block taffeta at the left com- 
bines vivid king’s blue, sunlight 
vellow, and empire green. Such 
gay silks will be used for waist- 
coats, sashes, collars, and cuffs, 
and for linings that will be 
allowed to peep out from sedate 
blue serge or dull blue taffeta 
suits. Tiny pin-check taffeta, 
both blue and white and black 
and white, will be in high favor 
for street gowns and suits. The 
forecast of what will be favored in 
the world of fashion indicates that 
silk will be given precedence over 
woolens and cottons, charming 
thoughthese are. The formal tailored 
suit will be made more often of silk 
than of any other fabric, as will also 
the gown and coat, which is spoken of 
as a three-piece suit. 


HE modern woman is mad about 
color. After years of obedience to 
an unwritten law that she should 
wear only certain fixed colors and cer- 
tain well-defined gradations thereof, she has 
declared her independence and appropri- 
ated forher personal use the vivid primary 
hues, the half-tones of the artist’s pal- 
ette, and the delicate nuances of tint 
which nature exhibits in field and sky 
and sea. The result is that she 
makes of herself a lovely decorative 
figure, and themeans to thisend are 
the wonderful materials of the day. 
The weaves of the new fabrics for 
spring are very lovely, and make 
us marvel at theartof the weaver, 
but the colors areaneven greater 
delight. Exquisite subtlety is 
shown in the appreciation of 
shades and in the intermingling 
of them. The various tonalities 
of gold, from that called soleil 
to a topaz tone with a yellow- 
ish cast, will be much in evi- 
dence during the coming season, 
as will also tobacco brown and 
faisan or pheasant. Petrol blue is 
retained, and another interesting 
pale blue with a silver sheen, 
which is called “‘chutedo.” 







































LF Seana of pink 
from light shades with a 
salmon tinge, to deep shades 
with a mauve cast, will be 
worn, as well as ‘‘chamber- 
tin,” a dull red, and “‘char- 
meuse,” whichembraces viv- 
id, geranium reds. Greens 
are apt to have a white or 
silver sheen, produced in 
the weaving. Such a weave, 
when it has also an opales- 


PECIAL weaves of silk made for 
street suits are shown, that are 
most appealing because of their beauty 
and wearing qualities. One, called “serge 
panine,” hasa bias cord effect, while another 
with a straight cord effect, flecked with 







To the material of which it is made, 


cence, is called ‘‘nacrine.” white taffeta patterned with roses in tiny squares of satin, is called cOte de cheval. 
A water green, and a more eet coun amet a aoe Presi Egyptian moire and moire eclipse are 
vivid emerald green, will be quaintness. The girdle is blue taffeta exquisitely supple silks, very like fine silk 


used extensively; but a 
bronze green which em- 
braces the chartreuse and 
olive tones will be preferred. 
New pinkish violet shades 
are called ‘“‘violine,’” amethyst, and 
“colchique,” the latter, named for the 
lilac, is a soft mauve. White will be very 
much worn during the spring and summer, 
especially the deep cream and écru shades. 


poplin: the former is watermarked in 
stripes set close together. Moire effects 
will be very popular; many taffetas even 
are so treated. A new variation of the 
watermark very closely follows the mark- 
ings of broadtail, which has been so fash- 
ionable this winter. Another fabric des- 
tined for popularity in the silk suit is called 
satin regence. This fabric is of high luster, 
like a meteor silk with a soft crépe finish. 


Gowns from J ulius Steine; silks from Aliman 





























Tailored suits of dark serge will Silver threads give a glistening, A creamy charmeuse crépe dis- Trimmings, linings, and tunics 
be trimmed this spring with frosted effect toa gaily flow- plays conventional roses in soft will be made of the much 
taffeta blocked in vivid colors ered crépe for evening wear colors sketchily outlined in black favored, Roman-striped taffeta 
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ILK serges in stripes and dull plaids 
will also be used for entire costumes, 

or in combination with plain materials. 
Gay waistcoats are still with us, and many 
lovely materials have been produced 
especially for them. These are usually 
brocades, flecked or interwoven with a 
metal thread. Such a one is shown at the 
centre of the lower group on page 78. It 
has an ivory background into which is 
woven a gold thread, and over this a rose 
patteri: in dull blue, pink, and violet. An 
eastern metal effect has been adopted in a 
patterned crépe shown in the oblong cut 
below the picture on page 67. This has 
the silver thread so woven through the 
fabric that it gives a frosted effect, and 
makes a strikingly beautiful material for 
an evening wrap, which, with only a chif- 
ton lining, has sufficient warmth. 

A NEW crépe charmeuse, illustrated 
also on page 67, has an ivory back- 

ground against which appear conventional 

roses in dull pink, green, violet, and gold 
shades, outlined in black. Such textures 
make charming tea frocks, as do also the 
new shantungs. 

The latter come in 

natural color print- 

ed with crude Indi- 

an patterns in vivid 

tones, such as cer- 

ise,.green, and yel- 
low, and they are 
marked boldly with 
queer, irregular lines 
of black. Other pon- 
gees have intricate, 
allover designs in 
the softest of ori- 
ental tones, like 
that illustrated to 
the left of the flow- 
ered brocade on 
page 78, which com- 
bines egg blue, sal- 
mon, deep ivory, 
and yellow. A new 
silk gauze is woven 
rather loosely, after 
the fashion of can- 
vas; the Indian pat- 
tern is in eastern 
colors, and has as 
background an ex- 
quisite shade of 
chartreuse lined 
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An interesting skirt ter- 
minates in a foot line 
much higher at one side 
than it is at the other 








A very smart mater- 
ial, “golfine,” in the 
extremely popular 
Roman-striped effect 


Of “crépe otto- 
man” much may 
be expected in 
the way of wear 











Lustrous, satin crépe will be used for the 
draped gowns of formality, and beau- 
tiful are the colors in which it comes 









































Premet reverts to the perennially popular com- 
bination of dark biue and black ina practical 
gown of “‘gaberdine serge”’ and “moire eclipse.” 


Wool Suitings from Haas Bros. 










with a pale salmon pink stripe which is 
outlined with a black hairline. The main 
design is in shaded violet-blue tones and 
tango red, while scattered over the surface 
are tiny dots of blue. 


FOR practical suits serges, both plain 

and striped, will be in high request. 
The stripes, however, are quite removed 
from the ordinary; very original effects are 
obtained by combining stripes of various 
widths and colors ir a single fabric. Some 
closely follow the patterns of the Roman- 
striped taffeta illustrated on page 67. 
Another wool material is also striped in 
Roman effect. This has a raised square 
mesh which shows black on top and sub- 
dues the stripes. “‘Gaberdine,” ‘‘gaber- 
dine serge,’’ and other weaves resembling 


poplin will be much worn; a fabric called j 
“Chinese ottoman” is one of the most 


” 








popular of these. ‘‘Ripple cloth,’ which 
has a wide, flat wale, is still another of 
the favored materials. Checks will be 
worn, but color combinations, such as 
yellow and black, green and white, and pearl 
and green, will usurp the favor usually 
accorded black and 
whitecombinations. 


HE new 

materials Aare 
remarkably smart 
and attractive. 
“‘Golfine’’ and also 
“diagonal golfine”’ 
are quite the most 
important. They 
may be likened to 
a wide-waled cor- 
duroy, but with an 
extremely sheer 
background. “‘Golf- 
ine’ is seen both 
plain and with 
printed or embroid- 
ered designs. Ina 
Romanestriped } 
effect, it will be 
used for trimming 
garments of the 
plain golfine, as | 


tub 








well as for entire 
sports coats. 











Sheer tub crépes 
are thematerials par 
excellence for the 


Loops of black braid and 
half-sphere buttons em- 
phasize the fashionable 
raglan line at the shoulder 


(Continued on bage 78) 








moire” “Serge panine”’ is 
a new silk suiting 
having a_ wide 
bias cord weave 


“Egyptian 
is an exquisitely 
supple texture not 
unlike fine, silk poplin 











With an afternoon costume of chartreuse 
crepe satin is worn a coat of green and 
white striped “‘golfine’’ and a Niniche hat 


A wide-wale silk suiting, called cole 
de cheval comes in soft, dull colors, 
and is flecked with tiny squares of satin 
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Fashionable Jewelry 


from the 


Rue de la Paix i} 
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APART from great estan and in- 

trinsic value, Tecla jewelry has 
the distinction of being individual; 
no design is duplicated—a fact which 
considerably enhances its value for 
gift purposes, and adds to the pleasure 
of ownership. 


Tecla pearls, sapphires, emeralds and 
rubies are mounted with real diamonds 
in — of — and gold. 
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The peplum attached to the high girdle completes 
the three-tier tunic effect of a black taffeta gown which 
shows the outstanding Japanese collar, and the smart 
ornament of bullet buttons, taffeta-covered and looped 
with taffetacords. The hat is of green and black straw 


Beneath the coat of the brown taffeta and golfine 
suit, shown on the left, peep out the blue and black 
fringes of the Persian trimming which finishes the 
draped hip yoke of taffeta on the golfine skirt. Ostrich 
plumes trim the underbrim of the hat of ecru straw 


Fashioned with elaboration, the coat of a black taffeta 
suit, shown on the right, flares over the blue waistccat 
girdle, and flares again at the back above the sash-ends, 
which are but a continuation of the draped hip yoke. 
Black hemp, velvet, and paradise form the bat 


The Fashionable Combination of Fabric and Line 
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The Early Spring Styles are Now Ready 


For Women and Misses 


Showing the beautiful new fabrics, colorings and modes for tropical wear, as well 
as for immediate use on the Street, at the Reception, Theatre and Dinner. A 
large selection of the most recent authentic Paris Modes is constantly maintained 
in the various collections of apparel for Women and the Younger Generation. 


The New Dance Suits 


Fluffy tailored costume conceits, quite the newest 
vogue, in taffeta, figured failles and wool crepe. 


The New Ripple Coat 


A decided departure from the coat styles 
of the last few seasons, in the very new 
fabrics, and in unusually attractive colorings. 


HATTA MAMAN 

















The Millinery Salon The Dressmaking Salon 
Is in charge of a style creator of originality and Copies are made of authentic, high cost Paris 
good taste, whose productions, besides being beau- models in the finest fabrics, but at much lower 
tifully made, are distinctive and decidedly artistic. prices; or original ideas created which add charm 
Imported models at moderate prices a feature. and distinction to the wearer. 





FIFTH AVENUE - At Thirty-Fifth Street - NEW YORK 
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YOUNG girl who yearns for the picturesque may 

A now attire herself in a coat of leopard skin, 
a muff of this savage pelt, 

the same, carrying aloft a stiff, dark brown aigrette. 

The effect is bizarre, but becoming to a youthful 


face. Youth indeed, takes many many liberties with 
the mode. Though fashion dictates the flat coiffure 


and would preserve religiously the contour of the head, 
one sees at the débutantes’ dances young girls with their 
pretty hair piled high, or gracefully coiled somewhat 
after the fashion adopted by. Elsie f “erguson, who is now 
playing the “The Strange Woman.” Of hair orna- 
ments, however, one sees more in the shops than on the 
heads of fashionable women. 


Ever and anon we gasp at the sophistication of the 
young girl of the present generation. !t is truly start- 
ling to the individual of old-fashioned convictions to 
note that many débutantes, conservatively brought up, 
are using rouge, lip salve, and powder, especially at 
night. These astute young people will tell you that 
with the vivid evening gowns now in 
vogue ‘!they must have color in their 
cheeks, and with few of them is it 
natural, for they never dare eat an 
entire meal lest their weight exceed 
one hundred and eighteen, and they 
lose that much-loved suppleness and 
slenderness of figure. 


The pale, diaphanous tulle draperies 
of the new evening bodices, which are 
cut extraordinarily low in both back 
and front, are frequently relieved by 
one or more dark velvet flowers. A 
black and yellow velvet calla-lily 
studded with rhinestones, or a cluster 
of deep red or purple velvet roses 
is very fetching when caught care- 
lessly at the waist of a white tulle or 
chiffon bodice. Flowers now orna- 
ment many of the details of the toi- 
lette. Satin or tulle bows for slippers 
have been supplanted by little satin 
blossoms which are usually of the same 
color as the slippers themselves. 





French ivory, 
dyed purple, 
frames a bag 
of rich, purple 
silk brocade 


and a jaunty toque of 


TOUCHES THAT TELL 


To Win Color from a Scarf 
and Contrast from a Flower Is the 
Refinement of Art in Dress 





The long secluded lining, permitted to 
emerge, puffs itself out with pride on 
every edge of this snugly hooded wrap 


The scarf is an adjunct to the toilette with which a 
woman who is naturally graceful may achieve inde- 
scribably charming results. By permitting it to hang 
long she apparently adds inches to her stature, or she 
may detract years from her age by draping it just so 
about her shoulders. Tulle scarfs, fragile as cobwebs, 
ethereal as mist, are a pretty departure from the silk 
scarfs so many women wear. Often they are of a lovely 
pink tone and though, of course, they give no protec- 
tion, they serve as a rose setting for the face, which is 
vastly becoming and lends a fascinating flush of color. 
They are carried, folded, in the opera bag, and are 
thrown about the shoulders after the removal of the 
heavy wrap at the theatre, opera, or the thé dansant. 


Quaintness is a persistent note in evening garb, 
E specially in the wrap does this idea find expression. 
It is Premet who has fashioned the delightful, hooded 
affair shown in the center column. It is made of golden 
brown taffeta backed with rose. The lower edge is 
turned up to show the gaily toned lining. This wrap 
was worn by a dark-haired girl, over a dress of old-blue 
taffeta, and was most charming. 


Although ostracized from the field of evening wraps, 
Japanese and Chinese robes are still much in demand for 
house wear. For tea in her boudoir, one smart woman 
dons a complete costume, a la Chinoise, embroidered in 
dark, rich purple. Stays are discarded and, lounging 
luxuriously, she enjoys a brief chat with one or more of 
her intimates before putting on formal dinner clothes. 


Milady’s hand-bags increase in number and become 
more varied in shape and material. If, however, only 
one is to be included among the necessary accessories, 
a bag of black velvet lined with orange or cerise plush 
is a wise selection. This bag may be carried for all 
occasions after midday, and is, therefore, an economy. 


White velvet hats are a welcome change from the 
omnipresent black velvet which has been the hat of 
the season. While the frame of white is not so becom- 
ing to all faces as that of black, the black hat is now 
too often seen to appeal to those who desire to be 
regarded as being leaders, rather than 
followers, in matters of the mode. 


The sautoir—the narrow black 
moire ribbon fixed with a plain or 
jeweled slide, with a hook from which 
depends the lorgnon, or the locket, or 
even the jeweled or enameled watch —, 
still retains its popularity, but to be 
fashionable this season, it must bring 
the pendant only to the bust-line. It 
gives a pretty touch to the costume, 
and the line of black accents the deli- 
cate fragility of the neck laces or 
tulle. Jewelers are offering, as a 
pretty variation of the moire ribbon, 
a fine, black silk cord for the pendant. 





Broad bands 
of black moire 
ornamenta 
pin seal bag 























__, heights, white or black. At your dealer. 








DAINTY, white or black, silk covered, thread-like wire 
% that supports gracefully the Medici effects in collars or 
any of the new standing ruches. It keeps the shape you 
give it. Comes in various heights—a few stitches attach it. 
25 a yard— enough for one ruche, 10c. At your dealer. 


Cushion ‘Eve’ 


ill dalle dupenetes with land send cecdhatiod 
& ends, that are easily sewn thru and protect the neck. — 
‘washable. Three om a card, 10c. Made in all 


en Ww. SCHLOSS CO. — New York 
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THOMSON'S _ 


| F the corsets you are wearing 

are not really comfortable 

it is because the makers lack the 
years of Thompson’s “Glove-Fitting”’ ex- 
perience to guide them. From the “‘wasp- 
like” waists of sixty years ago, through 
extremes of fashion more pronounced than 
those of today, the famous Thompson’s 














models have been correct in 
style and surpassingly com- 
fortable. We guarantee both 
style and comfort if you 
select the model that your 









figure requires. 


At all dealers 
$1.00 to$5.00 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York 
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“Pointex” Heel 


an exclusively “ONYX” de- 
vice, which replaces the old, 
unsightly, square splicing and 
gives a slim, graceful and 


the 


ankle while retaining all the 
advantage of the reinforce- 


- Hosiery 


Millions of women, like the subject of our illus- 
tration, must dress smartly, and yet they must 
consider their pocketbooks. 


For the wants of such women the producers of 
“ONYX” hosiery are particularly solicitous. 
It is on their satisfaction and recommendation 
that our vast business is founded. ‘To please 
them our greatest energies are directed. We 
know that every one of them demands and 
must have a full return for her dollar—they are 
Tasteful but never Wasteful. 


It is with real pleasure, then, and assured Con- 
fidence that we recommend to such women who 
read Vanity Fair the following typical selections 
of moderately priced ‘SONYX’’ numbers. 


The buyers of these grades will find in these 
reasonably priced numbers the same high 
standard of style and the same measure of 
matchless quality that have been known to the 
myriads of “ONYX” wearers for more than 
a generation. 


No. 409 HP— Women’s “ONYX” 
“DUB-L TOP” Black, White 
and Tan Silklisle, with the new 
Pointex Heel—double sole. Feels 
and looks like Silk, wears better. 

50c. per pair 


No. 251 — Women’s “ONYX” 
Pure Thread Silk with Lisle 
Sole and Lisle Garter Top— 
Black and all Colors—A wonder- 


No. 498 — An “ONYX” Pure 
Thread Silk in Black and all 
Colors. Twenty-nine inches long. 
Extra wide and Elastic at Top, 
while the “Garter Top” and 
SOLE of SILK LISLE give 
extra strength at the point of 
wear, preventing Garters from 
cutting and toes from going 
through. $1.50 per 


No. 405 — Women’s “ONYX” 
Pure Thread Silk, Black “Poin- 


heel. “The Satisfac- Burgundy and Cadet. 
tory Hose.”’ 50c per pair made at the price. 


No. 515—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk in 


ful value, the utmost obtain- tex” Heel, all Silk. Medium 
able at ’ Weight. Excellent value at 
$1.00 per pair f. $2.00 per pair 


The same high quality that distinguishes “ONYX” hosiery for 
women is the measure of value also in Men’s “ONYX” hose. 
No. E 325 — Men’s’ No. 2217—Men’s “ONYX” Heavy Weight 
“ONYX” Black and Pure Thread Silk with Lisle Heel and Toe 


Colored Silklisle, in Black and the following colors: Tan, 
double sole, spliced Gray, Navy, Purple, Helio, Suede, Green, 


Best pure silk sock 
per pair 
Black and 


All Colors; “Dub-l” Lisle Sole and High Spliced 


Heel. Best for the money. $1.00 per pair 


No. 620—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk in 
Black and Colors; Lisle Lined Sole 
and High Spliced Heel. Excellent 


value at $1.50 per pair 


Practically all good dealers throughout America sell the 
full line of “ONYX” styles, but if your wants cannot be 
gratified at home—we will help you. Write to Department 1. 


Lord & Tlaylor 


New York 
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who since the day she made her bow to the world has 
clothed herself in an individual manner. On this 
occasion her brown hair was coiffed smoothly over the 
ears and flat at the back. Over it was wrapped a 
scarf of brilliant, red chiffon, with folds tucked in and 
out in Hindu fashion. Dropping from the hidden 
lobes of her ears were long-jeweled earrings that almost 
touched her shoulders. She had adopted the idea from 
the every-day costume of Lady Constance Richardson. 


HIS titled Englishwoman has ceased to startle 

Americans when she appears at midday ina garment 
that is suspiciously like a kimono, her feet bare except 
for sandals, and her smooth hair wrapped in a bright 
red scarf. Lady Richardson allows one end of her 
gay wrappings to float in the air for a half yard, which 
is a faulty touch, but effective. As this Hindu head- 
dress caused much comment and no end of interest at 
the opera, possibly it will become a general fashion. 
Poiret has long held out for it, and when he and his 
wife were in America in October, Mme. Poiret wore, 
on a number of occasions, a white satin, Indian head- 
dress from under which hung long, green earrings. 
She was as deft in wrapping this endless scarf about 
her head into a compact turban as is the man who 
takes the part of the Hindu prince in the play called 
“Nearly Married.” This trick of his, hastily done 
before the audience, as a woman would throw on a 
kimono, never fails to produce a buzz of comment. 


EW YORK is evidencing no desire to get away from 

the influence of the east, and the rest of America 
is following the lead of the metropolis. In Paris, the 
Turkish and military Balkan styles have taken on a new 
lease of life, and over here one sees more military 
effects than ever. A remarkable Turkish-Balkan 
frock was worn at one of the Bagby Musicales held on 
Mondays at the Waldorf-Astoria. The fabric was 
flame colored Chinese crépe of a weave which one 
rarely sees. The skirt was laid in broad plaits at the 
front of the waist-line, and gathered across the back. 
It was two inches shorter in front than in back, and a 
considerable part of the bodice was hidden by an 
unusually broad girdle of that striking embroidery 
known as “‘Martine.’ It is made at the shop of that 
name in Paris and shows primitive designs worked in 
crude colors. This is rapidly growing in popuiarity, 
and it is well to know something of it, so that we may 
speak of it intelligently, even if we will not wear it. 
The fabric of this particular belt shewed a bright 


Society Dances in the 
Costumes of To-Morrow 


(Continued from page 58) 





blue stripe against a white background. On it were 
worked immense roses in vivid red cotton thread. A 
turnover collar was embroidered to match. The 
bodice was partially fitted to the figure and had large 
sleeves that hung loosely to the wrist where they were 
buttoned close to the arm by bright blue and white 
buttons. Similar buttons were used on the skirt 
in rows running from the knee to the ankle, where the 
long back width was gathered up to the seams of the 
shorter front width. It did not take much imagina- 
tion to see how these gathers, with the two rows of 
buttons at the sides, gave to the lower part of the 
skirt the appearance of Turkish leggings; and to the 
whole gown a Zouave effect. 


OW, as ever during the last century, women copy 

the fashions of men toa greater extent than they do 
old-time feminine styles. A glance in retrospect over 
the so-called new fashions of the last five years shows 
an amazing penchant of femininity for styles invented 
for and by men. One reason for this is that many of 
the most artistic and comfortable of fashions were 
originated for the sterner sex. Take muffs, for in- 
stance. One has only to look over the files of old 
prints to trace the masculine origin of this femininity. 
As for the particular gown which has just been de- 
scribed, some called it Zouave, some Algerian, some 





Turkish, while others declared it could have been jn. 
vented by only one person: Léon Bakst. Many 
things nowadays are laid at the door of the talented and 
sensational Russian designer for which he is not 
responsible. If it is odd, eccentric, and colorful, the 
credit or discredit goes to him. And as he never 
hears about it, what difference does it make? 


OSSIBLY some one clever at{discovering origins of 

styles will find a reason for crediting the tango with 
the popularity of leopard skin. The two fashions 
have come simultaneously — and then there is the 
very difficult movement in the dance, which is called 
the leopard step. When the Argentineans teach the 
dance of which much is said and little known in 
America, they emphasize the leopard-like tread of the 
feet — those soft, padded steps that make the tango 
the hardest to achieve of all the modern dances. Can 
this have had anything to do with the sudden adoption 
of leopard skin as a fashionable adjunct of the apparel? 
Of leopard skin motor coats there are many, but they 
are not considered smart for anything but the motor, 
The novelty in this peltry lies in its use as an accessory, 
For example, at Castle House, the smart rendezvous 
alike for the idle and for the busy who seek diversion 
about five o’clock of an afternoon, was worn a brown 
velvet suit with a long, semi-fitted waistcoat of this 
fur, fastened with dull gold buttons. It buttoned 
straight up to the neck, and was finished there with a 
‘collar that stood well above the neck_of the coat. 


ATER, another smart woman appeared in a gown 
of brown duvetyn with a six-inch girdle of leopard 
skin, and a third wore a postilion jacket of gold colored 
broadcloth with a collar of this savage pelt, — enough 
evidence in one afternoon to show that leapord skin ranks 
with the elect in trimmings. It is a little late in the 
season to think of a serious investment in furs, but 
it is an inexpensive wish to grant — the buying of a few 
leopard spots — and there are two more months during 
whichonecan comfortably wear bits of fur. Moreover, if 
we are to follow on the heels of the French in this, as 
in other things, we shall soon be wearing f1..s in summer. 
The leopard skin harmonizes well wita the fashion 
for old-gold tones. These shades are amazingly 
popular, used for entire costumes or in combination 
with other colors. Old gold is very smart on hats. 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., is wearing a stunning 
wide sailor shape of té/e de négre plush with two small 
fluffs of gold ostrich tips on one side. 
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NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 
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helped in making the 

arrangements for her. 
Wedding, the Wedding 
Breakfast,the Entertain- 
ment of the Bridal Party’ 
etc., by receiving our 

Weddi 
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Just Nature’s Way” 


_—— arene 


My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and More 
Beautiful than all the external treatments 
you might use for a lifetime. My System 
Temoves wrinkles and lines, reduces double 
chin, draws up sagging muscles, eradicates 
signs of age, firms the flesh and makes the 
complexion fresh as in girlhood—without 
massage, vibration, plasters, or any drugs or 
appliances whatever—Just Nature’s Way. I 
teach you a method for life. I have taught 
this method for fourteen years and have 
women of international prominence among 
my pupils. 

Young Faces too can be _ beautifully 
rounded and hollows in the neck can 
positively filled in, while the skin becomes 
clearer and exquisite coloring is brought to 
the cheek nates Without Cosmetics. 


Write today for my New Booklet on 
“Facial Beauty Culture, Body Culture and 
New Beauty Suggestions’ —Free. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. D-2 
209 State Street CHICAGO 


The first Woman to teach 
Scientific Facial Exercise. 
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GOWNS — WRAPS — CORSETS 


THE PAST YEAR BROUGHT 
RADICAL CHANGES 


—especially in the lignes de la mode, 
demanding corsets which would 
mould the natural figure into the 
most modish lines, without the loss 
of grace, elegance or individuality 
of poise or carriage. 

Under such arbitrary conditions 
it was natural for the woman of 
discrimination to turn to Mme. 
Mood for what was most chic and 
most comfortable in corsets. Hence 
the great increase in the Moodclien- 
téle during the past year. 


SPRING CORSETS NOW PRESENTED 


You will find them lighter and daintier than 
ever, giving the added charm and vivacity of the 
corsetless figure. The demand for Spring Styles 
has begun early and it is well to visit the Mood 
Establishment now in advance of the regular 
season of many busy appointments. 


The Mood Portfolio of Corset Creations is 
Ready, Awaiting Your Kind Request. 


30 West 39th Street 
A New Southern Model New York 
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MME. BLAIR 


The Remodeling Shop 




















Before buying new gowns, look over the I do all kinds of dressmaking and if 
old ones you have put away. Many of you cannot come in person to consult 
them can be made into charming and me, send me your gowns and materials 
modish costumes with very little expense. and I will guarantee you entire satis- 

A deft touch here and there, artistic faction. 
remodeling, will give you a gown as good Simple afternoon and evening gowns, 
as new and thoroughly up to date. $25 upward. 


132 West 91st Street, New York City 




















HOW TO SEND MONEY 
THROUGH THE MAIL 


py eae sums (less than $1) may be sent by postage stamps with 

little risk. There are three safe ways by which larger sums 
may be safely sent: money orders, bank drafts or cheques, and 
registered letters. Cheques and orders should be made pay- 
able to Vanity Fair; and delay will be avoided if you will take 
care always to enclose the remittance in the same envelope 
with your subscription, shopping order, etc. 


VANITY FAIR 
449 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The highest achieve- 
ments of the fash- 
ion world are 
assembled here — 
Importations, 
Adaptations and 

Original Ideas. 

















In any social gathering, 
Gidding Apparel 


wins distinction by its 









irreproachable style. 















SUITS COATS WRAPS | 
GOWNS DRESSES 
BLOUSES AND MILLINERY 


















An Ultra-fashionable Model 


(Our exclusive importation) y 
Three-piece suit shown above is jx 
of linen-crepe with smart vest Zs 


effect; colors: pink, blue, white, ae 
rose or bottle green. 
Price, $65. 


A Smart Semi-Eton Suit 
(Illustrated on the right) 


In the new and fashionable 


CKo-d Golfine material; colors: rose, gold, 
(\@) anaueanied Price, $75. 
























Fifth Avenue, at 46th St. 
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From the rosebud that hung from the brown strands 
of hair above her ear to the tiny satin-shod pretexts 
for feet, she was garbed in the exquisite tints of the 
lining of a seashell. A dancing frock of pale pink 
tulle fell from her shoulders, in straight folds to her 
ankles. Over this was thrown an evening coat of pink 
charmeuse. From its round, full hood her childish face 
peered, roguish of eyes and pensive of lips, an oddly 
contradictory little face, half child’s, half woman's, 
and altogether winsome. 


HEREAFTER, whenever | have met her of an 

evening, she has been wearing pink, or some har- 
mony in which a note of pink was insistently sounded. 
I had no need to be told that this was her favorite 
color. Miss Clark, who is wiser than her brief years, 
invariably wears at dinners and dances, or to the 
theatre on those rare occasions when she is played to 
instead of herself playing, that tint which emphasizes 
the coral shades of her lips and the faint rose of her 
cheeks. If her gown chances to be white, the white 
veils a slip of pink silk, or if, as rarely, it be blue, pink 
rosebuds outline the corsage, or a cluster of them nestles 
in her girdle, or catches up a fold, or secures a drapery. 
The ermine collar of a white velvet evening coat was 
dotted with wee, pink rosebuds. 


M ISS CLARK is essentially a summer girl, and she 
knows it. Quite willingly, were only clothes to be 
considered, she would hibernate in company with the 
bears. Resignedly she accepts the condition of “not 
looking like anything in cold weather” because the 
heavy habiliments of the season of ice and snow are 
not the most effective setting for a diminutive per- 
sonality. Daintiness is her keynote in dress, as she 
believes it should be that of all small women, and 
summer is the season for the especial display of that 
quality in feminine attire. All small women are, by 
her classification, summer girls — that is, they look 
their best in the delicate laces, sheer muslins, clinging 
* voiles, airy nets and tulles, and the other fabrics so 
well suited to the warm, summer months. If black be 
worn let it be velvet, for this fabric contributes the soft- 
ness of line that is indispensable in her costume. She 
should preferably wear diaphanous fabrics in the 
evening, and crépe de Chine and delicate wools by day. 


Dressing the Petite Type 


Continued from page 59) 





Sapphire taffeta shot with gold and com- 
bined with the same material patterned in 
flowers makes a charmingly girlish frock 


Gown from Altman 


jewels. 
theory. 
mantled apartment. 


dress, the unbroken line is a law 
law of the Medes and Persians; 


and malines with tiny flowers. 


not try to disguise it. 


of the tall one. 
useless. 


wearing boots with heels too 
proportionately tall trimmings, 
stripes. 


very littleness constitutes one 


girlish things which are hers. 


ET the little woman be frankly little. 


is a piquant charm about the “wee woman,” 
statelier sister can never hope to attain. 
little woman beware of aping the airs and the garments 
It is silly, and what is worse, it is 
While she will do well to shun the style of 
dressing that emphasizes her smallness, let her not 
masquerade as that which she is not. 
is, is indescribably charming if she but provide for 
it the proper dainty and delicately alluring setting 

She can easily make a mincing doll of herself by 


Mh popular idea of the successful actress is that 
she staggers under the weight of her glistening 
Miss Clark’s practise strikes a blow at this 
Her jewel-case is as nearly empty as a dis. 


She has but three bits of jewelry, 
and they are of the simplest sort: 
simply etched gold, the other a small turquoise matrix; 
and a gold bracelet delicately graven. 
for the small woman, according to Miss Clark’s theory, 
light-weight fabrics, dainty rather than brilliant colors, 
little and carefully chosen jewelry. 


two rings, one of 
There are then 
In the style of her 


as unalterable as the 
and for her, hats must 


be small, or, if large, of butterfly lightness —of tulle 


Large, heavy hats and 


broadcloth suits would dwarf her — would betray her 
to her lurking enemy — insignificance. 


Let her 


Littleness is lovely — there 


which her 
But let the 


That which she 


high, hats with dis- 
and vulgarly broad 


Fabrics patterned with large flowers are 
likewise to be avoided, but quaint little buds and 
blossoms may be scattered at will over her frocks, 
and the more minutely patterned textures are her 
special property. Even in her laces she may show 
her preference for the dainty and delicately fantastic 
rather than the elaborate and highly ornate which 
would overweigh her petite personality. 
and regarding her limitations, the small woman may 
always console herself with the thought that her 


In recognizing 


of femininity’s most 


appealing charms and that restraint from the formal 
and stately is a small price to pay for all the naively 















“Makes Hair 


Grow and 


Strengthens It” 


Nellie Melba writes from Savoy 
Hotel, London: 

“IT use Mrs. Mason’s Hair 
Tonic every day and consider it 
very beneficial. It makes the 
hair grow and strengthens it.” 


care for her hair is part of 
You can safely use what she 






ME. MELBA’S 
her profession. 
has endorsed— 


MRS. MASON’S 


Old English Bair Tonic 


This is the tonic used by Kate Seaton Mason, the noted 
English Hair Specialist, in treating the hair of the Van- 
derbilt family, the Duchess of Marlborough, and the lead- 
ing society women of New York, London and Paris. 

Mrs. Mason’s Old English Shampoo Cream thoroughly 
cleanses hair and scalp and makes the hair soft, fluffy and 
lustrous. Send 2c for Mrs. Mason's Book—“The 
Hair and How to Preserve It.” We will 
send with it a trial tube of Shampoo 
Cream. 





For sale in America at Leading Drug and 
Department Stores. Accept no substitute 


THE PAXTON TOILET CO. 


Boston Massachusetts 


In London at 76 New In Paris at Roberts & 
Bond St., Roberts & Co. Co., 5 Rue de la Pair ff 
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Brassiere~ 
e Directoire:. 








Brassiere 
Vogue 


In fabric, trimming 
and design, the bras-=" 
siere has undergone a “ 
transformation. 


Fashion’s insistence on 
relaxed lines and thediaph- 
anous upper portion of the 
gowns calling for a decor- 
ative as well as a substan- 
tial foundation — have 
brought about this innova- 
tion. The designer and 
maker of the 


A. P. Brassiere Directoire 


shows in the entire line a thorough comprehension of 


every figure and fabric requirement. 
On sale at all the best shops 


Ask for 1914 Style Booklet illustrating new and attractive models 


G. M. POIX, Inc., 


Originators of the Open Front Brassiere 


50-52-54 Columbia Heights, Dept. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tel. Main 3700 


New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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| The Secret 
jof Beauty 
| FREE 


i A Masterpiece in Color 
| by C Allen Gilbert 
the well known artist 


We will be glad to send to all 
users of GOURAUD’S ORIEN- 
TAL CREAM a copy of Mr. Gil- 
bert’s beautiful painting, entitled 
“The Secret of Beauty,” in panel 
form, 11x22 inches. It is a splen- 
did reproduction, on highly coated 
paper, of one of the girl’s figures 
Mr. Gilbert is noted for, and is not 
marred by any printed matter 
which would prevent framing. 
Send toc in stamps to cover wrap- 
ping and postage. We are con- 
fident you will be highly pleased 
with the picture and calendar ané 
find it a valued addition to your 
library or den. 


GOURAUD’S 
Oriental 


Cream 


The Ideal, Non-Greasy 
Toilet Preparation 


Will render that youthful appear- 
ance free from skir blemishes, 
giving that clear, soft, pearly 
white complexion so much de- 
sired by a particular woman. 
For nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury this preparation has been in 
actual use by the most fashionable 
women — the surest test of its 
perfection. 


Price $1.50 Per Bottle 


At Druggists and Department 
Stores or direct on receipt of price 


|FERD. T.HOPKINS & SON 


37 Great Jones St., New York City | 


Ten cents in stamps will bring you a book 
of Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves, 
a dainty little booklet of perfumed powder 

|) leaves to carry in the purse. 
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Forestry Cloth is the King of 
Fabrics for Outdoor Wear 


Wind-defying and cold-repelling, it is warm, pliable and 
handsome. It tailors splendidly and makes graceful gar- 
ments that breathe the very spirit of outdoor life. Stands 
hard usage and looks well through long wear. Soft gray- 
green; all weights up to 22 oz. 


For Golfing, riding and motoring clothes, Olivauto 
Cloth is ideal. Tums wind and showers. Fashionable 
olive brown in color. Medium weight only. 


Each of thése fabrics is stamped with its name on the reverse side. Look for this 
mark to identify the genuine. 


Any custom tailor can obtain Forestry Cloth or Olivauto Cloth for you. 
They may be had also in correct sporting garments, ready-to-wear, from Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch Co., Russell Uniform Co., New York, and other outfitters. If you have 
difficulty in finding, write for samples. 


Mackinaw Fabrics made by the American Woolen Company are dependable 
in quality. They include every plaid and desirable pattern as well as plain colors. 
The best mackinaws obtainable at all prices are made from American Woolen 
Company Fabrics. 


American Woolen Company Blankets are 
made to meet all the requirements of Camp Life 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


Selling Agency American Woolen Co., of 
New York, 18th to 19th St. on 4th Ave., 
New York City. 
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MAL coupon at 
bottom of this an- 
nouncement today and 
a sample bottle of the 
rare and exquisite new 
Flower Drops (extract) 
will be mailed you at 
once, postpaid. Enclose 
only 20 cents to defray 
packing and postage. 
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This perfume is one of the 
very latest creations, and comes 
in eight odors. Made from the 
real flowers by a new and orig- 
inal process that makes lasting 
the fascinating fragrance of the 
blossoms themselves. 


an 
rs! 
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(Extract) 


$1.00 per ounce at your dealer's 
in quantities to suit 


We are making this offer of 
a large sample bottle for only 20 
cents to introduce Rieger’s Flower 
Drops Extract every place. Most 
dealers carry it, but if your dealer 
does not have it, send today for 
the large sample bottle. You will 


be more de- ip Perna Se vs, 
lighted | Larger Bottle 
with this - ae 
eer fum i If you desire a larger 
whichgives bottle of this superb per- 
you the fra- | fume, style of bottle 
grance of |shown here holding full 
a thousand jounce, enclose §r.00, 
blossoms, coin, stamps or money 
. order, or go to your 
than with dealer. Money back on 
any other | request. 
perfume. 
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Mail This Coupon 


Send It Today 
Before this introductory bottle em 
offer is withdrawn. Enclose = LIS, 9) 
only 20c for large sample <CLB Ge 
bottle of this perfect per- ewe SS 


fume creation. Do this 
now—today. Youwill ro Sample Bottle 


be enh with 
this sample. . 
paur Riscue ,/ Paul Riceireat 
a See = 7 San Francisco : Cal. 
Francisco, ,4 Gentlemen: I am enclosing 
Cal. zoc. Please send me sample 
77 / bottle of your Flower Drops (Ex- 
tract) perfume: Check the odor 
f you prefer. 
, % 
7 =] Violet ( } Lily of the Valley 
¢ [{} Rose [] Carnation Pink [] Lilac 
7 {} Heliotrope [] Wistaria { ] Crabapple 


WES Ss 


x 


Address 
If you want larger bottle enclose $1.00. 
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Money back on request. 









































MOPED A110 


Almost one would think these flounces 
and bands were hand-embroidered, so 
well has the hand-loom done its work 





French pink crépe de faille 
is oddly patterned with many 
tiny bright-colored wheels 









A Japanese silk with 
intricate design sug- 


graceful, clinging type of frock, al- 
though fine handkerchief linens and 
natural colored batistes will also be 
worn. Many of the new crépes are 
patterned with drawn-work designs, 
interspaced with flower sprays 
worked in the fashionable, shadow 
embroidery. These fancy crépes are 
often combined with plain or bor- 
dered crépe, or with embroidered net. 
Two beautiful examples of bordered 
crépes are illustrated at the right. 
One is designed to give the triple 
flounce _ effect. 
The background 
is white with the 
triple border cf 
pale amber em- 
broidered in 
white. The ma- 





The Warp and Woof of Fashion 


(Continued from page 68) 











An exquisitely dainty tub 
crépe with an embroidered 
gests a lovely tea frock motif and open-work dashes 


terial also comes in all the new 
pale shades. The other has a pale 
rose border patterned with a white 
shadow lace design, which is edged 
with the flat, darned embroidery 
stitch, which will be used this 
season. Natural colored batiste 
frocks will be made up of such 
flouncings and bandings as appear 
at the upper left corner of the page. 
The embroidery is done on a hand- 
loom and the resulting effect is 
quite remarkable, so closely does it 
resemble fine 
hand-work. 
The minute de- 
signsarecarried 
out in every in- 
stance with in- 
finite attention. 














For the gay waistcoat 
comes a rose brocade illu- 
minated with gold threads 


Blue and lavender and 
old-gold intermingle in 
a silk of open weave 

























Awhite crépe with an amber border 
embroidered in white, and another with 
a rose border patterned in a lace design 





A Persian design in black 
and cerise appears upon a 
natural pongee ground 
Tub fabrics from Aitken Sons & Co. 




































NEW YORK - - - 


French Cleaners 





After the Tango— 


Gowns and ribbons become dusty and 
perhaps stained One evening nowadays 
may do as much damage as several 
in the decorous days of the waltz 


Lewandos is prepared to rejuvenate all 
your gowns This includes not dancing 
frocks alone but also morning and after 
noon costumes Have you a bridesmaid 
dress that you cannot wear Let us 
dye it a more becoming and more 





557 Fifth Avenue 


serviceable color 


The experts in charge of all Lewandos 
branches are prepared 
desired about all the most fashionable 





\ 


BOSTON MASS - - 


to advise you if 


LEWANDOS 





- 17 Temple Place 


particularly charming new shades used = BOSTON MASS - - ~- 248 Huntington Avenue 
WASHINGTONDC . .- 1335 G Street NW by the Paris originators of fashion BOSTON MASS (Highlands) - 2206 Washington Street 
ALBANYNY - - - 75 North Pearl Street DORCHESTER MASS - - 319 Washington Street 
ROCHESTER NY -_ - 49 Clinton Avenue South BROOKLINE MASS - - - 1310 Beacon Street 
HARTFORD CONN - - ~- 50 Asylum Street (Coolidge Corner) 
NEW HAVEN CONN - « Gatien CAMBRIDGE MASS -_ 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
BR WATERTOWN MASS - += ~«~ « J Galen Street 
IDGEPORT CONN - « «213 State Street 
X WALTHAM MASS - «= «= _ 193 Moody Street 
WATERBURY CONN - «  24E Main Street MALDEN MASS - - « «~ 30 Pleasant Street 
PROVIDENCE RI - ~- 125 Mathewson Street LYNN MASS See eee 70 Market Street 
NEWPORT R I - «+  « 231 Thames Street GATCANONANS.? 5 ><) @ 187 Essex Street 
PORTLAND ME - «  « 634 Congress Street LOWELL MASS - - ~~ «= 37 Merrimac Square 
FALL RIVER MASS - «+ ~« «197 Bank Street WORCESTER MASS - «= -« 3 Pleasant Street 
FITCHBURG MASS - . .«-_ «570 Main Street SPRINGFIELD MASS - «© 15 Harrison Avenue 


French Dyers 
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“You Just Know She 
Wears Silk Hosiery” 


HM? Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


There’s an atmosphere of elegance about the 
woman who wears McCallum Silk Hosiery 
that is as unmistakable as it is well bred. 











For beauty of weave, richness of fabric and 
all-around satisfaction it is the only choice for 
the woman who really cares. 











On sale at the best shops everywhere. Send 
for our handsome booklet, “Through My 
Lady’s Ring.” 








McCallum Hosiery Company 


Northampton, Mass. 
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season it was whispered 

with a hesitancy meant to 
ward off the envy of the gods, 
that New York was to have 
an exclusive maison de danse 
and recently that rumor be- 
came a fact, discussed as 
eagerly over cigarettes at the 
club as in the boudoir over the 
cup of tea. Nor is the venture 
merely a tentative one likely 
to endure but a day. It has 
met with encouragement 
which promises to make it per- 
manent, for its smartness is 
assured by its long list of 
fashionable sponsors, and by 
the distinguished names of its 
executive managers. 


|= THE early days of the 


HE brilliant little home of 
the thé dansant in Paris has 
been the inspiration for this 
one, and the two famous inter- 
preters of the rhythmic art 
who presided in the French 
capital last season, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon Castle, have 
been persuaded to come here 
and do the honors. The 
American devotee of the dance 
is therefore assured every 
opportunity to master its in- 
tricacies in their full perfection. 
In the court of entrance to 
the new abode of Terpsichore 
is a sparkling fountain that 
reflects the lights from the ball- 
room and blends its soft splashing with the music. The 
delightful coolness of this first impression is carried out 
in the French gray walls of the dancing halls and the 
overhanging balcony where, on little tables of gray 
wood, tea and sandwiches are served during the after- 
noon to those who desire to look on rather than to take 
part in the merriment. Mirrors decorate the walls and 
the delicate gray of the wood is further brightened by 





| Told in the Boudoir 


the rose cushions of the chairs and of the long seats 
that edge the balcony. Over it all, lights held in crys- 
tal balls throw a mellow glow. 


Ee price of a glimpse into this most modern home 
of the muse of dance shows the high value put upon 
the art these days. No English clubman could now 
drawl out convincingly, “‘ Men of my world don’t dance. 
The laborious work of life is done by their servants.”’ 
Men of all worlds, and this includes the women of 
them all—dance to-day. Quite regardless of where 
you are on the face of the earth, even in the Eternal City 
itself, if you do as the Romans do, you will dance. At 
the Grand Hotel or at the Excelsior as at the Carlton 
or the Ritz, any day during the tea hour, the world of 
fashion may be seen “‘to foot it featly here and there.” 
And in the ‘tango set” — as a little coterie of matrons 
and maids is termed in the fascinatingly gay life of 
Rome — the slender figure and the supple grace of the 
young duchesse de Croy is much in evidence. 


HERE is — breathe it softly lest it- destroy the 
subtle glamour of delight — as much benefit as 
pleasure in the dance. For its intricate practise it re- 
quires youthful elasticity and alertness of the body, 
and not only has it led to increased attention to physi- 
cal well-being, but it does itself, by improving the cir- 
culation and exercising all parts of the body, act as 
an excellent aid toward “keeping in condition.” 
One of the very latest phases of the dance — and 
who knows if it be not one of its prettiest?,— is a bou- 
doir adaptation which promises to serve delightfuly 
the purposes of health. Each morning, before the 
dreams of last night’s dance are fairly ended, there 
arrives at the door of the fashionable boudoir a pro- 
fessional danseuse; and in the fresh vigor of the early 
morning, when the fluffy negligee permits perfect ease 
of movement, and the dainty boudoir cap of flowers and 
laces obviates a tumbling coiffure, the dance finds its 
quickest and most eager pupils. The perfect muscular 
control and the physical comfort that give deftness and 
grace of motion are within the reach of every one, but 
their price is care, exquisite care; and these morning ses- 
sions in the boudoir afford an opportunity for the 
very necessary massage to strengthen and make agile. 
Before all else the delicate nerves and muscles of 
the instep and the ball of the foot must be soothed 


and humored, for they will brook no neglect. Pure 
olive oil is excellent as a foundation for foot massage 
and there is a wonderful oil, specially prepared, which 
comes for $1 a bottle, and also a lotion for 50 cents 
which relieves almost immediately the pain of a fallen 
arch that has been overtired in the dance. 

Dancing does more than lend grace, it gives the great 
desiderata, loveliness of figure, and, through improve. 
ment of the circulation, beauty of skin. Who was that 
wise woman who cried, ‘‘Give me a figure that’s svelt 
and a skin that’s fair, and let who will be beautiful?” 
To achieve these ends, inventive minds are ever busy, 


| Ede months a prime subject of discussion in the 
boudoir has been the smooth whiteness, the pure 
marble-like effect of the arms and necks of certain 
women in the boxes. 

“What is it you are doing r’” one woman would say 
to another, who would reply, “Why, not a thing!” 

“Ah, that’s it— that thing you are not doing — 
that’s what | want to know.” 

And now the secret is out. There is an emollient 
which, when rubbed upon the skin, will produce a 
marvelous effect. The concoction is soft and creamy, 
and creates a lovely whiteness more desirable and more 
beneficial than that of powder, which has so distressing 
a way of preferring to cling to the evening wrap rather 
than to. the shoulders. The emulsion is $8 a bottle, 
but it is a treasure worthy of so high a price. 


rhs creams, too, are very beneficial and, when 
rubbed into the skin with a few massage movements, 
accomplish a great deal. There is one designed to make 
a coarse skin satisfactorily fine. It is sold at $1 a jar. 
A skin tonic from the same maker costs $3 a jar. 
To give the last touch of charm to her beauty, to 
make the impression of her linger where she has 
passed, the woman who knows seeks for the perfume 
whose fragrance is most pleasing and expressive. From 
the orient—and to be favored of fashion all things 
must be of the orient—comes a wonderful new scent 
which can be best described as bizarre. The price is 
$5.50 a jar. Another perfume, the name and fragrance 
of which are equally lovely and suggestive of a multi- 
tude of summer flowers in all their fresh June sweet- 
ness is priced at $6.75, and has a faint, lingering odor 
which is never trying even to the most fastidious. 











Tobey-Made 
Furniture 


is from our own shops; is sold by no 
other stores; is an exquisitely beautiful 
product which ranks high among, the 


country’s artistic attainments. 


With the Tobey service in interior 
decoration, it offers an opportunity which 


we earnestly invite you to investigate. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


New York Store, Fifth Ave. at 53rd St 
Chicago Store, Wabash Ave. and Washington St. 
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Miss Stonehouse finds Sem-pre a valuable 
adjunct to her toilet table. 


Semp 


Pronounced Sem:pray Jo-ve-nay 
meaning “Always Young”’ 





Sempre is a cleansing cream in a new form 
—a daintily scented pink cake. 


Delightful to use. 
Found wherever toilet preparations are sold. 


Ask for the 
“LITTLE PINK CAKE” 


Marietta Stanley Co. 


212 Turner Ave. 
Grand Rapids 


Miss Ruth Stonehouse 
ESSANAY Films 


none @stevabel= 


Write for 











Mich. 


Free Sample ™ 
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The foremost fashion authorities 





endorse Quaker Laces 





No. 2375.— Corset Cover. Requires 
13 yards of Quaker Camisole Lace No. 
14223, which is 15 inches wide with bead- 
ing at both edges, and 4} yards of ribbon. 
Pattern is cut in one piece. Sizes 34 to 
40 bust measure. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2375.—A three-piece petticoat cut 
on straight lines. It is cut on the fold of the 
goods at the center front with seams on 
the hips and center back. Small plaits 
are laid in at the waistline over the hips 
to give spring. An attractive feature is 
the shape of the bottom, which admits 
of ample room for walking or dancing. 


Petticoat in medium size takes 2} yards 
of 24 or 36 inch material. 1} yards of 
Quaker 18-inch Allover Lace No. 679 
and 2} yards of Quaker 4 inch flouncing 
No. 3625. Ribbon required 2} yards. 
The pattern is cut in four pieces. Sizes 
22 to 28 inch, waist measure. Price 50 
cents. 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


N cooperation with the au- 
thoritative fashion maga- 
zines, we are enabled to 
show their latest garment pat- 
terns with Quaker Laces 
featured thereon. 


These Vogue patterns are 
striking examples of the appli- 
cation of Quaker Laces to the 
prevailing styles. 


In selecting the lace for your 
new gowns, waists, or lingerie, 
be sure to specify Quaker 
Laces. 

Quaker Laces are not sold by mail. 
We cannot send samples, but we will 
gladly send you ‘The Quaker Lace 
Book for 1914” free on request. 


QUAKER 
LACES 





When buying laces look for the Quaker 
Head on the blue card. ‘The lace shown 
here is Quaker Lace No. 14127. 
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No 2350.—An evening gown for a 
young girl, with one piece kimona waist 
opening at center back. The lace fichu 
is placed in surplice fashion across the 
front and slightly draped across the back. 
Waist requires one yard of 36 or 44 inch 
material. 2 yards of Quaker Lace 13 
inch flouncing No. 13586 and 2 yards of 
Quaker Lace } inch edging No. 03625. 
Pattern cut in 3 pieces. Sizes 14, 16 and 
18 years. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2331.— The skirt is composed of 
a 3-piece foundation skirt, a gathered un- 
derskirt and a shaped tunic. These skirts 
are gathered at the waistline and attached 
to the waist with a cording. The skirts 
open in the center back. Foundation skirt 
measures 1$ yards around the bottom. 


Skirt requires 2} yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial and 23 of 36 inch material for 
foundation skirt with 2} yards of 27-inch 
Quaker Lace flouncing No. 13589. Re- 
quires 13 yards of 36 inch material for 
sash. Pattern is cut in 8 pieces includ- 
ing sash and girdle foundation. Sizes 
14, 16 and 18 years. Price 50 cents. 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Lace Curtains, and Quaker Craft-Lace 
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compelled him to return to the scene of the in- 
ception of their brief romance. It is a tattered 
and disenchanted company of mummers that he 
brings to sup with him in his penitential dwelling- 
place. These ghosts of a departed gladness are all 
gathered in the little house when the disconsolate 
Prunella wanders home to die. She sinks faint- 
ing at the feet of the Pagan statue of Love. 
But Pierrot discovers her; and his new impulsion 
of a love which, at last, is real and lasting, 
reawakens her to life. The two are finally united 
beneath a singing of the stars. 

It will be noted that the essence of this narra- 
tive is merely the old, old story of seduction and 
disillusionment — a tale that has been told a 
thousand times and has been employed most 
effectively in the modern theatre in the “Sister 
Beatrice” of Maeterlinck. But the text of 
“Prunella” lacks utterly those intimations of 
immortality by which Maeterlinck reminds us 
that the oldest stories in the world are evermore 
the newest. These authors have elected to 
treat the subject lightly; but their muse is not 
gifted with the wings of fireflies. The lines are 
seldom witty enough, or pretty enough, to hit 
the mark of the occasion. 

The writing is exceedingly uneven. It is 
best in the lyric passages — best of all, perhaps, 
in the following lovely stanzas:— 

“Asleep on the edge of a town 
Where the high-road ran by, 


Stood a house with the blinds all drawn down, 
As if waiting to die. 


And everything there was so straight 
With high walls all about! 

And a notice was up at the gate, 
That told Love to keep out. 


But Love cannot read — he is blind; 
So he came there one day 

And knocked; but the house was unkind, 
It turned him away! 


Plays Worth While 


(Continued from page 31) 


But lo, when the gates were all closed, 
When the windows were fast, 

At night while the householders dozed, 
Love entered at last.” 


This little poem shows Mr. Housman at his 
best; but [unless we should blame Mr. Barker] he 


is also capable of execrable versification. Con- 
sider, for example, the following lines:— 
“She come 


Just a year afterwards, as small and young 
As they make ’em — found lying at the door 
Tied up in black ribbon, with a letter written 
By Miss Priscilla just before she died, 
Saying the child was hers.” 


Charity withholds the critic from commenting 
on such passages as that. 

But these literary inequalities are scarcely 
noticeable in the theatre. The lines are beauti- 
fully accompanied by incidental music composed 
by Joseph Moorat. There seems to be no other 
word for Mr. Moorat’s music than the adjective 
“witty.” It displays that same brilliant dainti- 
ness which we are accustomed to expect in the 
very finest vers de sociéié. But the play has 
been helped even more by the visual appeal of 
the costumes and the scenery. 

The costumes were designed by Mrs. O’Kane 
Conwell, and the scene was executed by Messrs. 
Unitt and Wickes; yet the guiding taste of Mr. 
Ames is evident in both. In the first act, there 
is a little note of pale blue that is repeated from 
costume to costume and sings its way all around 
the stage before a background of deep green. It 
is difficult to record in words such delicate effects 
as this; yet these little matters constitute the 


poetry of color. When the mummers rom 
about the stage, it is as if a dozen little laughing 
lyrics by Herrick and Carew had come alive, ag 
children say, and changed their words to dances, 
Such loveliness of sheer design has never been 
seen before upon the American Stage. 

Far up in the centre of the scene, there is a 
great gate between the hedges; and the view 
through this gate repays, alone, a visit to the 
theatre. We gaze with Prunella through this 
gate as a caged bird peers through its bars. We 
look for miles and miles and miles. Wan water 
is lying low amid mysterious hills, that lure ys 
onward, ever onward, to an unattainable horizon, 
And over this pale water, clouds are floating, 
that gradually change their forms and tints with 
the changing hours of the day and night. Here, 
at last, upon the stage has beer. depicted an air 
that we can actually breathe. 

It is even more difficult to suggest the poetry 
of lighting which Mr. Ames has evidenced in this 
production. Mr. Belasco lights his stage so 
well that the public perceives and admires his 
artistry; but Mr. Ames has lighted his stage 
so much better that his artistry is imperceptible 
and scarcely any one admires it. But it would 
be worth the while of any spectator who really 
cares about the artistry of theatrical production 
to watch the subtle play of light on the clouds 
in the distant sky, and to wonder at the perfect 
quality of the moonlight which drenches “the 
greenly silent and cool-growing” garden through- 
out the second act. ; 

Here, then, we have a poetical production of 
appealing beauty accorded to a piece that, in 
itself, could scarcely be called worth while. Mr, 
Ames has afforded us an emphatic instance of the 
extent to which the modern theatre may be 
made to increase the poetry of compositions 
that rank a little lower than the highest. 











She Was On Time! 


The motor comes at eight and 
horrors!—it’s five to eight now. 
You mustn’t keep him waiting! 
Such a quandary! There’s no one 
to hook you up. Blackest despair! 
But a happy thought. That new 
gown— it enone with Koh-i-noor. 
Good—you can fasten yourself up 
in half a minute. The day is saved! 


**Good-bye, Old Hook and Eye!”’ with 


Koh-i-noor makes a smooth, flat seam and 
can’t catch in lace or hair. Won’t rust, pull 
off in the wringer or injure the finest fabric. 
Made in 13 sizes, and white, roc. per 
card of 12—sold everywhere. Write for Book 
of Premiums given for coupons on each card, 


Waldes & Co., Makers 
137U Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 














shoulder straps. 

A Prices range from 
$1.25 to $5. 

When you want a Union Suit that will not pull or bind 

in any position you may take—one that will fit like a 

glove without folds or wrinkles, and yet allow per- 

fect freedom of motion—order a Logico Union Suit. 


Nelke Building, roth & Norris Sts. 


The Perfect-Fitting Union Suit 
Foreshadows a Perfect-Fitting Gown 


Fashion decrees sin- 
uous lines and ban- 
ishes voluminous 
lingerie. Necessity 
demands an under- 
garment that fits 
without a wrinkle. 


Logico 
Made to Measure 


Union Suits 


Are especially de- 
signed to please fas- 
tidious 
They are made to 
your individual 
measure 
lisle or silk—knee or 
ankle length and 


women. 
in either 


or without 


Send for Logico Style Book Num- 
ber 5 showing twenty different styles 


H. L. NELKE & CO. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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levesistible in Millinery 


Dynamo THaline 


Rain-proof Mboisture-proof 
The choice of malines is the 
Moisture-proof, it retains its crispness in all 
kinds of weather. Will not become sticky as 
will ordinary chemically finished malines, 
owing to its electrical finish. Ask for 
at your milliner’s 
or dealer’s. Look for 
trade mark on t. 


DYNAMO MALINE 
MEDICI, COLLAR 


\ 
Latest Parisian Neckwear 


To obtain this Medici collar, 

made of white DynamoMaline, 

send 25 cents in stam 

the name of your 

‘ stating whether he carries 
=> Dynamo Maline, andthe collar 
= will be mailed you promptly. 


Bulletin en, alt Dre Nato le 
leading Paris and ‘New York Milliners. 
Perret, Gros & Million 























13-15 West 20th Street, Dept. Y, New York 
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This is more the case this 
year than ever with the pre- 
sent vogue of bizarre, elusive 


The American woman is of- 
fered through milliners and 
millinery departments ‘‘ Bur- 





























‘the | OY) gowns of diaphanous freak- gesser Tailored Hats” that 
* ( ishness. The hat makes or are distinctly “Burgesser 
n of mars, achieves stunning per- Make,” which means—char- 
Mr. fection or ruins the entire acter in design— quality of 
the appearance. material — superiority of 
be workmanship. 
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This condition presented an 
opportunity and “‘ Burgesser”’ 
has profited thereby. The 
styles in “‘Burgesser Hats”’ 
for this spring are daring 
enough in their originality 
yet subdued in effect.—‘‘ THE 
HAT FOR THE REFINED 
WOMAN.”’ 


Therefore, before purchas- 
ing your new spring hat ask 
your dealer to show you the 
new ‘‘Burgesser Tailored 
Hats’’ and note the ‘‘Bur- 
gesser”’ quality mark which 
is in every hat. This qual- 
ity mark assures you of as 
fine a hat as it is possible 
to procure. 


If “ Burgesser Hats” are not on sale at your local dealer, write us 
and we will commend you to the nearest merchant selling them. 


q.D.Burgesser & Co. 


1-3 West 37th Street, at Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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This mark of distinction in every hat 
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fast to him with the gaff, trying to hold him in 
the hole in the dory. The fish meanwhile was 
thrashing around as much as the split in the 
dory would let him, threatening to complete 
the wreck of the boat any minute. When we 
shot up alongside the fish was getting decidedly 
the best of the conflict. Another man soon 
gave him his guietus with a lance. It was lucky 
that the fish happened to strike the dory aft 
of where the man was standing, for the thrust 
came so quickly that no one could have avoided 
it, and if struck the doryman would have had 
a very nasty cut. 

The tremendous force of the thrust may be 
imagined by this incident told me by one of the 
crew. His vessel, at an earlier time, was struck 
one night with an impact that woke everybody 
on board; but they all turned in again, thinking 
some stray bit of wreckage had bumped into 
them. The next morning, however, they dis- 
covered a swordfish stuck fast in the side of the 
vessel, about three feet below the waterline, 
with his sword driven clean through the four- 
inch planks and rib, and protruding almost six 
inches inside. 

Possibly, in discussing the foibles of the crew, 
I have not given them credit for the indomitable 
spirit which they show under all kinds of hard- 
ship. One of our crew had a friend called 
“Sandy” who went adrift in his dory, on the 
Northeast part of the bank, on Christmas night, 
three years ago. A blinding snowstorm cut him 
off from his vessel, a haddocker. Setting his 
dory sail, Sandy ran before the Northeaster 
for seventy-two hours, keeping awake by tying 
the steering oar to his wrist — of course, with 
nothing to eat, drink, or smoke. At 2 A.M. on 
the third day he sighted Highland Light and 
rowed off shore till dawn, at which time the 
life-saving crew signalled him not to attempt to 


A Green Hand on 
George’s 


(Continued from page 20) 


land through the surf. Rowing six miles along 
the shore he finally made a landing; taking the 
train from Provincetown, he went on a “party” 
in Boston that night; and shipped the next morn- 
ing on another vessel bound for George's! This 
he did not from bravado, but all in the day’s 
work; it gave him the benefit of a ‘‘double- 
trip’ as he received his share from both vessels. 


CEAN liners were always a source of 

anxiety. Fishermen on the Bank do not 
dare to rely on their side-lights, and always 
have ready a kerosene flare to burn if a liner 
appears to be heading toward them, regardless 
of the clearness of the night. In the event of 
fog you have to get under way in a hurry and 
run either to the North or South to get out of 
the steamer track. We saw about half a dozen 
of these big boats every day, and one evening 
just after dark the Olympic came by within 
three hundred yards, a perfect blaze of lights 
from bow to stern. It amused me at the time 
to imagine that some friends on board were 
dressing for dinner; they would have had a 
surprise if | had been able to step on board, 
dressed in my slicker, and with my dripping 
cleaning knife in hand. 

When our ice began to run low, the skipper 
began to talk of cutting the trip short. _ We had 
fifty-four fish; an exceedingly poor “‘trip,” as 
we should have had twice as many under ordinary 
conditions. After a bad Southwester the skipper 
made a special effort to get a good sight and 
luckily the sun came out good and bright at 
noon. Navigation on the bank is generally of 


e 


the haphazard variety, the skipper depending 
mainly on his soundings for the longitude, and 
on keeping in the track of the liners for the 
latitude. Our sextant was old, warped, and 
“out” about fifteen miles, so we could not get 
our real position with any degree of certainty, 
Swinging her off for home, we ran for twenty. 
four hours and then we picked up some high 
cliffs which we thought were the cliffs near 
Highland Light. It was hazy and dark, so we 
ran in within half a mile of the beach and then 
discovered that we had fetched to the South’ard 
of Nantucket and were off Sankaty Head Light, 
about sixty miles from where we should have 
fetched on our Northwest by North course. 


I ected seven o'clock next morning, we got 
up to Highland Light. Then the wind 
struck in absolutely dead ahead from the North- 
’ard, and breezed up till we had all we wanted 
and more besides, so we were just able to stagger 
along under our four lower sails. It was tough 
going for the next four hours, trying to beat 
around the Cape with a head wind and tide, 
but it was a good chance to see the seaworthiness 
and sail carrying ability of the vessel when being 
really driven. Under a heavy puff she would be 
right down on the water, absolutely burying 
herself, and yet keep on going ahead, instead of 
stopping almost dead as most vessels do under 
these conditions. 

At such times, the water would pour in for- 
ward and rush out over the quartér in one con- 
tinuous stream of green, as high as a man’s 
waist as he sat at the wheel. Getting around 
the deck was made possible by rigging a life- 
line to windward. Toward noon the gale moder- 
ated, and at ten o’clock that night we tied up 
to ““T” wharf and the-trip was over, having been 
three weeks to a day at sea. 
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POM falisic of exceptional softness and flexibility 
fla is the acme of Style, Comfort and 
gd Corsetieres 
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4 Ask your local dealer an O Said: EAA wc'yieg tga 
|$3.50 or $5.00- Pp Sonal hale ‘you do not think it the most Ideal Figure-Shaping! 
and Health-Malking ganméat evér invented, retum it at our expense and get your money back. 
OVIDA COMPANY 
Dept. 5 


15-17 West 38th Street 
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DuBarry Twist. 


ferent styles. 


7 ies 12-14 West 37th St. 
New York 




















Beautiful Hair—The Crowning Glory of Woman 





DuBarry its kind in the city and offer you the very best 
Coiffure 
Our latest importation in stylish 


This Coiffure 
can be arranged in many dif- 


CLUZELLE BROS. 
NEW YORK 
Tel. 4191-2 Greeley 


Our Correspondence and Mail Order Department is 
equipped to give prompt and satisfactory service. 


as ressers 


Beauty is made or 
marred by the hair. If 
you have lost the origi- 
nal loveliness of your 
hair, that is no reason 
for being depressed. 
Call and see the won- 
derful naturalness of our 


Pompadours 
and 
Transformations 
made exclusively from 
Superior, Soft and Wavy 

French Hair. 





Durable Wave 


Our method is harmless and the “Wave” is 
not affected by damp or salt air. 


We have the /argest and best establishment of 
services in Massaging, Manicuring, Hair 


Dressing, Hair Dyeing and Scalp Treatment 
by Specialists. 


We make a specialty of Children’s Hair 
Cutting and Gentlemen’s Toupees. 


our 


Near Fifth Avenue 


New Booklet just out, 
sent upon request. 
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Ganesh Forehead Strap 
($4, $5) for removing 
forehead lines; the Gan- 


 esh Chin Strap ($5, $6.50) 


for reducing the “double” chin 


Ganesh Preparations 
Sent Securely Packed, by Mail 
H Muscle - Developing 
enue $2.50, $1. Removes 
lines, fills hollows, obliterates 
lines on eyelids, making them 
white ~d firm. i. 

Es . Eastern Balm Cream, 
on 1.50, 75c. Can be used 
for the most sensitive skin; 
unequalled as a face cleanser 
and skin food. 

GANESH Diable Skin Tonic, 
$5, $2, 75c. Closes pores, 
strengthens and whitens skin; 
good for puffiness under the 
eyes. 

GANESH Lily Sulphur Lotion, 
$2.50, $1.50. Beautifies the 
skin, removing tan and sun- 
burn, making skin white and 
firm. 

GANESH ‘‘Juno,’’ $2.25, $1.25, 
is a special tissue food and if 
rubbed into the skin night and 
morning, will increase the size 
and firmness of the neck or 
bust. 

GANESH Eyelash and Eye- 
brow Tonic Ointment, $1, 
darkens and improves growth. 











Invigorating the 
Skin Restores 
Youthful Complexion 


It is Mrs. Adair’s simple Ganesh processes 
which bring a healthy, natural bloom to the 
skin and remove lines, hollows and blem- 
ishes, 

Mrs. Adair has evolved her methods after 
years of study and investigation, and she 
has demonstrated that with the use of her 
hygienic Ganesh preparations the skin and 
underlying tissues can be rejuvenated. 

Discriminating society women—those who 
must and do look their best at all times— 
have found the Ganesh preparations to be 
unequalled for use at home. 

You are invited to test these preparations 
by ordering them by mail. 


Most Exclusive are the 
Salon Treatments 


given in Mrs. Adair’s chambre de beaute by her 
trained English assistants, where one will find rest 
and tonic for the overwrought nerves,—the while 
having the lines and blemishes of the face and 
neck removed, all puffiness under the eyes or chin 
reduced, or hollows of the face, throat or chest 
rounded out, giving a youthful contour to the fea- 
tures and a velvety texture to the skin. 

Personal Salon Treatments are $2.50 each, or 
less by the course. 


A Free Copy of Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book Awaits Your Kind Request, 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York TEUERHONE, 739 


LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W. 


PARIS, 5 rue Cambon 
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Great Feats Accomplished 
and Grand Prizes Won 


Underwood | 


As the Leader 


in the Typewriter Field and in a class by itself 


Here are a few of its victories: 


Holder of the Elliott Cresson Medal awarded 
by the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. 


Holder of every Grand Prize of importance 
awarded in the last twelve years. 


Holder of every International Record for 
Speed, Accuracy, Stability 


UNDERWOOD 
‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’? 


Stamp the 


























How to Enjoy 


SWITZERLAND 


Do you wish to know it? 
Who would not? 


Who does not feel keenly anxious to enjoy 
the most fashionable and most pleasurable resorts 
of Europe? 

For brilliant society entertainments, for home- 
like comfort, for up-to-date accommodation and 
perfect cooking, the Hotels of Switzerland are 
yet unsurpassed. 

The spring rush from Paris, Londen, Berlin, 
Vienna, Milan and Rome has already’ yegun to 
the land where life is really worth living. 

Let us send you our 


“Parcel No. 14” 


a special selection of illustrated booklets, packed 
full with practical information about the places 
most celebrated for their picturesque and roman- 
tic beauty. 

“Parcel No. 14” includes the famous Hotel 
Guide of Switzerland, a good tourist map and 
Many inspiring suggestions. 

“‘Parcel No. 14’’ is free on personal application or by 
mail for 10c postage 


Official Information Bureau 
of Switzerland 


241 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


We don’t sell tours but we plan them without charge. 














Owen, who acts with remarkable skill the part 
of the dissipated and cynical young spend- 
thrift Stuart Capel. 


““T*HE WITCH,” John Masefield’s English 

version of a play by H. Weirs-Jensson, has 
been produced by Granville Barker, and his wife 
Lillah McCarthy plays the leading réle, thus 
gratifying her acknowledged taste for the wierd 
and gruesome type of drama. 

Absalon is the minister in charge of the 
parish at Bergen. He is a fairly old man, and he 
has taken a young and beautiful girl for his 
second wife. His old mother hates her. The 
girl has nothing in common with these elderly 
bigoted people among whom she spends her days. 
But suddenly all is changed. Martin, the son of 
Absalon, returns from Wittenberg, where he has 
been pursuing his studies. He is young, hand- 
some and impressionable and, although he is full 
of love for his father and his church, Anne 
Pedersdotter, his step-mother tempts him by her 
beauty, and he yields to her seductive charm. He 
remembers playing with her as a child, and in 
secret has always cherished her in his heart. 

When Anne hears that her mother was able 
to influence people to come to her, she begins to 
try her own powers. Martin is wax in her 
hands. Then the temptation comes to her to 
wish for her husband’s death, that she may be 
free to marry Martin. 

Absalon has a weak heart, and when one night 
he returns home late, worn out from watching at 
a death bed, Anne loses her self-control and tells 
him how she hates him, and that she has given 
herself to his son. The poor, stricken man dies as 
Anne makes cabalistic passes over him. Realizing 
what she has done, she shrieks for help. 

The last act takes place in the rude little 
Cathedral where Martin and Anne meet beside 


London Sees the Dark Side 
of the Drama 


(Continued from page 40) 


the coffin of Absalon. The girl is full of 
terror, fearing she will be proclaimed a witch. 
Martin is broken hearted. He believes his 
father would be alive but for his home-coming 
and the result. Anne is denounced as a 
witch by Absalon’s mother, and put to the 
supreme test by the Elders of touching the dead. 
Her reason gives way as she stands with her 
hands on her husband’s coffin, and with a mad, 
desperate laugh she proclaims herself a witch 
and the murderess of her husband Absalon. 

Lillah McCarthy made an attractive picture 
as Anne, and suggested with a good deal of 
skill the dual personality of the unfortunate girl. 
Dennis Neilson-Terry was a grave and impas- 
sioned young Martin, and Janet Achurch 
gave a remarkable performance as the aged 
mother of Absalon. 


HE Germans have a nice sense of humor. 

It may be somewhat more ponderous than 
the French, but it is quite flexible enough for 
musical comedy. The latest Teuton adaption 
to find favor in London is “‘The Laughing Hus- 
band,” which Arthur Wimperis has arranged to 
suit English tastes, and produced at the New 
Theatre. 

Courtice Pounds received a hearty reception 
when he walked on the stage in the character of 
Oltakar Bruckner, a wealthy retired con- 
fectioner, who has added to his cares by es- 
pousing the aristocratic and temperamental 
Hella. The comedy element is well main- 
tained throughout, and the piece is almost 
unique in possessing a third act which is funnier 


than the first two. 


It is, in fact, this act which 
set the seal of success on the production. 
Hella Bruckner suffers from being unduly 
gifted, according to the opinion of her many ad. 
mirers and friends who implore her to write a 


novel. Count Selztal is the most serious of 
her conquests, and she finds his accomplished 
love making a stimulating change from the 
uncultured adoration of the confectioner. 

The first act introduces the many characters, 
in dialogue and song: and Bruckner decides 
to take a trip to Italy in search of culture, real. 
izing that if he is to compete with his wife's 
aristocratic friends he must know something of 
the world. Hella decides to entertain a 
party at her husband’s shooting box during his 
absence, and incidentally make “copy” out of 
Count Selztal. This nobleman heartily sec. 
onds her efforts at gaining experience, but, un- 
fortunately, the confectioner’s heart fails him at 
the last moment before starting for Italy and he 
comes secretly to the shooting box, accompanied 
by his tippling friend Andreas Pipelhauber, 
In this act, occurs the song of the evening “ Wine 
of the Rhine”’ which is perfectly sung by Courtice 
Pounds. The confectioner surprises Hella, 
who is indulging in a champagne supper with 
the count behind a screen, and recriminations and 
accusations follow thick and fast. 

Divorce is the motive of the third act, which 
takes place in the office of Dr. Rosinrot, the 
celebrated lawyer, who has discovered that it 
is more profitable to reconcile couples than to 
encourage their separation. His amusing de- 
vices for bringing about this happy solution of 
matrimonial difficulties are irresistibly funny. 
Nearly all the married couples in the play, re- 
quire his services in this act, and he displays 
absolute genius in’ varying his treatments to 
fit the needs of different clients. 





“Goodwinette” 


for 


The New Corsets 


The corset of to-day should express 
the highest perfection of construction and 
material, not High Art freakishness that 
cannot be put to practical service. There 
is only one correct basis for corset con- 
struction —the true physiological type 
which corrects abnormalties of form and 
aids in the development of physical 
perfection by promoting the proper func- 


tioning of every organ of the body. 


The ideal material from which to con- 
struct such corsets is one that is pliable 
and yet will hold its original shape; that 
is comfortable to wear and at the same 


time will give satisfactory service. 


Such 
a fabric is “GOODWINETTE,” a mate- 
rial of silk-like richness, having the de- 
sirable softness of the Tricot weaves and 
yet not stretching or pulling out of shape. 


Corsets of “GOODWINETTE” may be 
laundered without detriment to wear, fit 
or appearance, and as the threads of 
which the fabric is woven are extremely 
strong, it is exceptionally serviceable. 
Such a material has never before been 
available for corset construction, and this 
ideal fabric, woven from special patterns, 
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ATHLETIC MODEL 





687 Boylston Street 


KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SAN 
406 Waldheim Bldg. 602 Title Guarantee Bldg. 


was designed for and appears exclusively 
in Goodwin corsets. 


The creation of this material is the 
most interesting item in the progress of 
corset making to-day, and after thor- 
oughly testing the fitting qualities and 
the durability we may say that “GOOD- 
WINETTE” models may be safely worn 
by stout women who desire corsets that 
will give proper support to the body and 
yet be luxuriously comfortable; while 
slender women and those who have never 
used corsets may know the supreme 
enjoyment of being unconscious of wear- 
ing corsets. 


The new Goodwin catalog has just 


been published, illustrated by actual 
photographs, and will be sent upon re- 
quest with directions for measurements, 
samples, etc., to all 
discover for themselves the comfort and 
beauty of these luxurious corsets. 


those who wish to 


= 
Corsets of Every Description 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO 
57 E. Madison Street 


FRANCISCO 
330 Sutter Street 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


1115 Walnut Street 
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Would You Like This 
Bridge Score Pad? 


O INTRODUCE a few of our importa- 
tions to those who have not already made 
their acquaintance, we offer to send the Bridge 
Score Pad (printed in colors and illustrated above) on 
receipt of 19 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


Standard and latest productions 
of well-known Foreign Perfumers 


Brocard’s ‘‘Milaja” (La Charmante) 
The exquisite perfume of the most luxurious 
women in the World—“The Russian Lady of 
Fashion”. Considered the master-piece of the 
famous Société Brocard of Moscow. 


Usual Prices at Leading Dealers. 
“MILAJA” Extract, per bottle,asshown . $1.75 
“MILAJA” Toilet Water, per large bottle 1.35 
“MILAJA” Complexion Powder, per box 

White, Rose and Rachel . ° ° 50 
“MILAJA” Toilet Soap, percake . ° 35 


Papier Poudré “‘Lehcaresor” 
The original little book of delicately perfumed 
toilet powder, spread on leaves of soft, especially 
prepared paper—A leaf cleanses the face from all 
dust and perspiration and leaves the skin cool and 
delightfully perfumed. 
Made in two sizes, to fit “My Lady’s Purse.” 
White, Rose, Rachel and “Sunburn Tint” 25c 
and Soc. 
Dorin’s Rouge Framboise 
A delicately perfumed rouge, adapted to 
give the ruddy glow of robust health— 
Rouge Framboise is the latest creation of 
Dorin of Paris, originator of the famous 
“La Dorine” and “Rouge Brunette.” Put 
‘ up in dainty compact boxes with powder 
in cake form (which protects the corsage) with individual powder puff. 
Standard size, per box “ . ° ° ar ° Soc 
Fancy Gift Boxes in many finishes, with mirror, from 50c to $1.00 


“Sold At Your Favorite Shop” 
F. R. ARNOLD & COMPANY, Importers 


5A WEST 22nd STREET . > NEW YORK CITY 


YEAR ago we announced our 
renowned Rembrandt Hat, which 
won first prize in the Ladies’ Home 

Journal Prize contest. Its wonderful 
success has encouraged us to new designs 
after these famous masters : : : : : 


REYNOLDS 
DEL SARTO 
JACQUET 
and LE BRUN 


You will find these new Millinery Masterpieces 
on display at leading stores everywhere together 
with other exclusive and distinctive Phipps models. 


C. M. PHIPPS, Inc. 
25-33 West 38th Street - New York 


“aren 


Ask to see our Smart Panamas and Palm Beach Hats 

















INDIVIDUALITY IN FOOTWEAR 
STYLE — QUALITY — COMFORT 


Our smart new models have been designed to meet the need of the 
fashionable woman of to-day whose faultless appearance ne- 
cessitates the wearing of attractive and comfortable footwear. 
7 " We make shoes to harmo- 

nize with your gown, your 

hat, or your wrap —and 

above all we make them fit, 

giving you real shoe comfort 

as well as smartness and 


distinction. 

Ouridescriptive catalogue D shows many 
exclusive and attractive models. Send for 
it now. The measurement blank which we 
enclose gives complete instructions for 
ordering by mail. 

Personal attention given all orders 
Satisfaction and fit guaranteed a- 


White linen E. HAYES 
oxford tie em- Ladies’ Custom Shoes 


broidered in blue floss 
and laced with blue ribbon 9-11 West 29th St., New York 


Edward Hayes patent, June 25 1907 
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ONSTANT exercise of this kind will de- 

velop the control of the club head to a most 
extraordinary degree. It is lack of this kind of 
muscular education which makes it so hard for 
the beginners and mediocre golfers to hit the 
teed ball true, to say nothing of hitting it when 
in difficult lies. 

Control of the club head, when analyzed, will 
be found to consist of the ability to control the 
path through which the club head travels. 

To explain this I quote James again. “If 
with closed eyes, we trace figures in the air with 
extended forefinger what we are con- 
scious of in each case, and indeed, most acutely 
conscious of, is the geometric path described by 
the finger tip. Its angles, its subdivisions, are 
all as distinctly felt as if seen by the eye.” 


AKE for instance, the figure 9. Close the 

eyes and with the forefinger extended trace 
the figure in the air and you will be perfectly 
conscious of the path through which the finger 
tip has traveled and by repeating this you will 
feel the outlines of the 9 as plainly as if the finger 
tip was touching something tangible. Now if 
you will take your driver in your hands and trace 
with the club head the figure 9 thinking of the 
path through which the club head travels you 
will be able to recognize the figure without 
difficulty. This will explain what | mean when 
I speak of thinking of the club’s path. 

Any scheme of play which is not based upon 
this sort of control of the club head’s path 
while in motion will not educate the muscular 
sense. 

I now desire the reader’s closest attention 
because I am going to show where the “‘sleight 
of hand” in a golf stroke occurs. 


HE length of that part of the path through 
which the club head travels, in the complete 
swing, to which it is possible to give any prac- 


The Master Path 


(Continued from page 27) 


tical and successful conscious attention, is that 
part about a foot long beginning an inch or two 
before reaching the ball and running about a 
foot through the ball. That is as far as the 
mind or conscious attention need be concerned, 
and the player should make his mental 
picture of that part of the swing and forget 
all the rest of it. The reason for this is that 
it is not possible to concentrate successfully 
upon more than that amount of the swing owing 
to the short interval of time in which the 
swing is made. In other words, it is not pos- 
sible to give any successful attention to the 
turn of the wrists at the top of the swing and 
then back to the ball without making two dis- 
tinct efforts. 


HAT part of the swing about a foot long, 

already described, which I shall represent 
by the figure 1 lying prostrate or parallel with 
the ground and running through the centre of 
the ball. I am going to name the master path of 
golf, because it is the proper direction of the 
club head along this master path in the various 
kinds of shots with irons, etc., that is the real 
foundation of bringing off these shots success- 
fully. 

Along the master path the maximum effort 
is made. Along the master path the timing 
is all important, and the roll of the wrists 
comes in. It is in the direction of the master 
path itself that so much depends in good iron 
play. 

I call it the master path because it is really the 
master key for unlocking the door of a successful 
golf stroke. This I shall show in subsequent 


T IS along the master path that the follow 

through, about which so much has been said, 
occurs. It is the taking of one’s position to 
prepare for making the maximum effort along 
this path that governs the type of address. [ft 
is the not keeping the club head upon the master 
path that results in slicing and pulling. It is the 
stopping or diminishing the power at the beginning 
of the master path which prevents a long ball, 

The speed with which the club head travels 
along the master path of the complete swing 
makes it impossible to get the correct mental 
picture upon which psychologists lay so much 
stress. Getting an idea of a golf stroke is sub. 
ject to the same law as getting an idea of the 
stride of a running horse. 


EOPLE see only the extremes or ends of the 

motion; and that is why for generations a 
horse was pictured in a running position with the 
legs all extended, the forelegs forward and the 
hind legs backward. This really conveys a 
better idea of the general motion than the 
Remington idea which was to take the model 
from instantaneous photographs. This law is 
called ‘“‘the law of the resting point” as the eve 
sees only the extremes of the motion, which is 
the point of an_ infinitesimal but perfectly 
perceptible rest. 

In watching a good player the eye cannot 
catch the “‘roll of the wrists” along the master 
path because it is done in a flash. It cannot 
therefore be a motor suggestion, or a motion 
which can be copied, because it cannot be con- 
sciously seen. 

The trick of getting a long ball depends en- 
tirely upon the kind of effort made when the 
club reaches the master path; and if I can suc- 
ceed in making the player see the value of close 
and careful attention to the swing at this point, 
and forget all the rest, I feel that great progress 
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inflating Pneu Form inside of it. 


sewing machine. 
little box base which holds it all. 


557 Fifth Avenue 
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DRESSES for these three ladies of different sizes can all be made 
and completed without a single personal try-on, by using 


Sreu OTT 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


by simply substituting the - : “ieee lining of the person to be fitted and 


The Standard Rod adjusts to any skirt length. Pneu Form is woman’s 
greatest saver of time, muscles, nerves and money, since the invention of the 


When not in use Pneu Form may be deflated and packed away in its own 


Write for booklet “IT’S YOU ” which gives full 
descriptions, uses and price of PNEU FORM 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM COMPANY 
(Near 46th Street) 
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at the exceptionally low sum of $3.00. The box is compact and is divided into convenient 
compartments; it contains a quartette of the foremost 
irresistible in overcoming a roughened condition of the skin, or a skin naturally coarse, 
large open pores about the nose and mouth, blackheads and other bl hes; for whitening 
the skin, etc., etc. Keep this box on your dressing table. When you travel, take it with 
Never be without it. 


THE ARDEN SKIN TREATMENT BOX CONTAINS 
ARDENA SKIN-TONIC for firming, clearing and protecting the skin. 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM, an effective, soothing cleanser tor delicate com- 


lexions. 
VENETIAN VELVA CREAM for nourishing the skin, keeping it pliable and smooth as 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM, for reducing enlarged pores, refining the skin and elimi- 
nating blackheads and other blemishes. 

AND THE FOLLOWING FREE SAMPLES: 
ing Oil, Venetian Flower Powder, and Venetian Lille Lotion, each of which will further 
demonstrate the superiority and supreme efficacy of the Venetian Preparations. 

THE BOX WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY ON RECEIPT OF CHEQUE 

AT THE ARDEN SALON D’ORO treatments are given personally for the general 
improvement of the skin — curative, restorative and preservative. 
the removal of blemishes, reduction of double-chins, etc. 


Write for the book, ‘‘The Quest of the Beautiful” 


509 Fifth Avenue 


arte — 
have 


abroayt rE 
ARDEN 
SKIN TREATMENT BOX 


You too, will be delighted ¢ 3 
with this new offering—only 
The first and only complete combination of prepara- 


tions for home skin treatment, put up in a strong METAL 
box, beautifully japanned in a delicate pink, and offered 


wrote a well known 
New York Society 
Matron of the 


ENETIAN Preparations which is 





Rose Color, Venetian Muscle Develop- 


Special treatments for 
Treatments, each, $2; less for 
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When i it's 


your turn 
to entertain 


just surprise 
the Club with 
a new dessert, 
salad or ice 
made with 





Try this recipe and 

every guest will ask 
“How do you make 

this delicious frappe.” 


NUT FRAPPE 
% box Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
—1 pint cream — % cup sugar— 
White of one egg —1 cup chop- 
d nuts — %4 cup cold water 
cup pii le and berries. 
Soak gelatine in cold water 
five minutes; dissolve over hot 
water. Add dissolved gelatine 
to cream and sugar ; stir in beat- 
en white of egg. When cc'd, 
add pineapple and strawberries. 
chopped in small pieces, and 
chopped nuts. Serve ice cold 
in sherbet glasses. 


RECIPE BOOK FREE 
There is the Dessert, 
Salad, Pudding, Ice, Ice 
Cream or Candy for every 
occasion in our recipe book. 
It is free for your grocer’s 
name. Pint sample for 
grocer’s name and 2 cent 
stamp. 


















































CHARLES B. KNOx Co. 
31 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. 


KN SPARKLING OX) 


GELATINE 








F you have any diffi- 
culty in securing 
Vanity Fair, the 

coupon on page 9 will 
bring you a special six 
months’ try-out sub- 
scription for $1. This 
applies only to new 
subscriptions, and sub- 
scriptions used as gifts; 
Vanity Fair for six 
months makes a very 
handsome remem- 
brance. 


That new gown you are planning— 


is it to be for afternoon wear at the theatre, for calling, for a 
reception, or at home? A gown for any of these occasions 
be faultless in fashion, and in quality, if it is made from 


“Sholver. Wwer-Proo wD 


Pobcde 


in any of this season’s wide range of designs—with the oriental 
note in motif and color dominant. These charming silks give the 
clinging effect that is characteristic of immediate fashion and they 
are always in good taste. 
Water will not spot them 
—they are pure dye of 

exceptional durability. 


are of superior quality, 
and include practi- 
cally every kind of 
goods made of silk— 
whether for dresses, 
millinery, decoration 
or upholstery, the 
haberdasherormanu- 
facturer, man of 
woman. Ask for them 


by name, 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
Ath Avenue and | 8th Street 
New York 





























Try Your Fortunes 


are just the thing. 





at your Valentine Party by the 


Old Bayberry Candle Test 


We'll tell you how. Our 3}inch bayberry 
tapers at forty cents per dozen postpaid 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Traro, Mass. 
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i Weinkdes 


are caused by nervous or unnecessary 
movements of the muscles of the face, 
by illness or age, by the use of harm- 
ful toilet preparations, caustic lotions, 
chemical perfumes and quack treat- 
ments, 

Upon apparition of the first little line, 
ocasieee Uy uiese rhaps, at ine wl tbe 


NDELE e origina 
a edicused oy eil never return 


about the eyes 'as free from. creases as the 
a young girl, and other lines in 
disappear in a truly wonderful 


Write today for full directions concern- 
ing Dr. Dys’ own successful treatment for 
wrinkles in connection with fhe BANDE- 
uae LETTES and the Sachets du Dys. 
V. DARSY, Dept. “D,” 14 West 47th Street, NEW YORK 


Also for Sale at STERN BROTHERS, New York. 














What My Own 


Preparations 
Have Done for Me 


They Will Do 


for You 


These are the prepara- 
tions that I have been using 
personally for the past fifteen 
years. They have been and 
are being put up by my own 
chemist, in my own labora- 
tory, under my personal 
direction. 


I offer them to women 
who value youth and beauty, 
with my personal assurance 
that they are absolutely pure, 
thoroughly reliable and de- 
lightfully efficient. 


My own Skin Nutrient 


Wili nourish your skin 
and give it an exquis- i 
itely refined texture.....Price $1.50 


My own Smooth Out 
Will smooth from your 


face those little wrin- > 
kles that annoy you...Price $1.50 


My own Skin Rejuvenator 


Will circulate the blood 
and revive old tissues...Price $1.50 


My own Cleansing Cream 
Will cleanse and whit- 
en your face .......... Price $1.00 


My own Purity Face Powder 

Very pure and of a x 

healing quality ........ Price $1.00 
My own Lip Rouge 

Will impart the color 


nature intended your " 
lips to have............ Price .50 


LILLIAN RUSSELL’S 
BEAUTY BOX, $5.00 


Containing all of the above pense 
tions neatly and attractiv ely packed. te A 
Own Preparations are on Sale at Par 
and Tilford, Maison Maurice, Fifth Ave- 
nue, Joseph. Fifth Avenue, Stern Brothers, 

R. H. Macy & Co., or I will send them 
ue my own laboratory on receipt of 
price (add 15c for postage). 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


2160 Broadway, New York 
M4 My own are the only 
Caution toi let preparations 
which are authorized to use my name or 
likeness, and have my indorsement. 























Lugs and Liveries 


(Continued from page 21) 


gentlemen of Dutch extraction wearing across 
their gratified bosoms the broad riband 
which really denotes simple membership in 
their society but which is designed to make 
each modest member appear like a Knight 
Grand Cross of some recondite foreign order. 
The same love of splendor actuates our Knights 
of Pythias, Mystic Shriners, Knights of Col- 
umbus, and other more or less august bodies to 
assume periodically a raiment to which they are 
normally unaccustomed and of innocently de- 
ceptive magnificence. These are all liveries, and 
while wearing them one abandons one’s per- 
sonal identity and merges it for the moment in 
the corporate identity of the Company to which 
yne belongs. 


An? yet no native born American will will- 
ingly dona livery that denotes his actual, 
normal state or profession. An American 
domestic servant has to be heavily bribed before 
he will wear a domestic uniform however be- 
coming or costly it may be. And a paper- 
hanger, a plasterer, or a mason would rather be 
shot than walk through the streets in the garb 
of his trade: he must first painfully give his 
face and hands “‘a lick and a promise” from some 
uncomfortable tap or pail, and then shove him- 
self into a shoddy, second-best suit of ‘‘gentle- 
man’s”’ clothes in which, half the time, he looks 
like the devil. How often have I loafed on the 
Pont Royal in Paris early in the morning and at 
late afternoon watching the workingmen in their 
blouses and baggy corduroy trousers, faded into 
wonderful colors, and all, apparently, worn with 
a jaunty pride and a keen sense both of the 
picturesque and of the appropriate; and how 





often have I wished that the New York streets 
might be half so humanly charming. 


NE or two Americans, however, friends and 

acquaintances of mine, do at times wear 
domestic liveries with a good deal of pride. One 
of them, the best of fellows, is a Supernumerary 
Private Chamberlain of Cape and Sword (I 
hope I’ve got that right) to the Holy Father, 
and at great ecclesiastical festivities he appears 
radiant in a scarlet and gold coat, cocked and 
feathered hat, and | don’t remember what all. 
One who didn’t know, might mistake him for a 
Bolivian Field Marshal, but I myself take an 
honest pride in his appearance. His costume, 
however, is really simply the very honorable 
domestic livery of the Pope, which has, of course, 
much developed in dignity of appearance since 
Saint Peter’s day. Another pleased wearer of 
domestic livery is the very efficient secretary of 
an old friend of mine. This young official always 
wears white spats, weather permitting. I once 
asked my friend the reason and the answer de- 
lighted me. ‘‘Well, you see,” he explained, 
‘Matthews is a bit foppish, so | traded on that 
fact, and last year in London I bought him a 
dozen pairs as a little present, telling him I 
thought them extremely smart. Since then, 
like a nice chap, he’s become passionately 
addicted to them, as I hoped he would. And 
now, down town, I can always tell at a glance 
if he’s anywhere about. And when I have a 
house full at Long Island I can distinguish him 
half a mile off, across lawns and things. Of 
course, he doesn’t know this, but it’s awfully 
convenient at times.” Here, again, we get 
back to the original definition of the Oxford 
Dictionary. Some day when I’m very rich I’m 
going to put all my own men into liveries designed 
by Léon Bakst. Blue wigs, too, I think. 


New Operas 


(Continued from page 37) 


‘id GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER fulfils his pro 
mise of coming to NewY ork toconduct the Amer. 
ican premiere of “Julien” the occasion will be the 
crowning event of a season already full of incident, 

“Julien” is by no means a second “Louise,” yet 
it has merits of its own which will appeal strongly 
to an American audience. The intrinsic beauty 
of the music compelled the admiration of the 
Parisians last spring, even though this beauty 
was in many cases only a distant echo of Wagner 
and absolutely lacking in that clement of novelty 
which is habitually associated with the French 
school of composition. A reason for this may be 
found in the fact that “Julien” is little more 
than the dramatic version of a symphony com- 
posed by Charpentier twenty years ago. This 
symphony (which was written for orchestra and 
chorus) was called “A Poet’s Life,” and the 
four movements represented “Enthusiasm,” 
“Doubt,” ‘Failing Power,” and ‘ Downfall,” 
The four movements of the symphony readily 
became the four acts of an opera, and the music, 
in spite of many additions and some alterations, 
is still essentially the same as it was in 1893, 
The joy over a new work from the composer of 
‘Louise’ must, therefore, be tempered with regret 
that it should after all be little more than a spec- 
ies of self-plagiarism, particularly as the additional 
scenes and dramatic elaborations are the least 
successful features of the opera. + 


N THE first act, “Julien” a rdle which is to 

be sung by Caruso, is seen at work. ‘“‘Louise.” 
the heroine of the earlier opera, is with him, 
and her presence is a constant inspiration, 
Three dream-pictures follow, representing the 
vision of “Julien’s” success. They show the 














ON EVERY WOMAN'S 
DRESSING-TABLE 


there should always be found a bottle 





Telephone 7469 Bryant 





17 W. 45th Street : 


in Southern Wear 
Prices Moderate 





New York 


The Newest Importations 


Correspondence Invited 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments @ 
few hours a day, and your superfluous 
Flesh will positively disappear. 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOM 
By inducing perspiration ie gar- 
ments cause the safe and speedy re- 
duction of all unnecessary flesh. They 
cover the entire y or any part, 


They are endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. 

















of that matchless perfume, the 





old time favorite 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


Florida Water 


Once used, it is simply indispensable. 
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Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 








BUST REDUCER, $5 
Made of Dr. Walter’s famous "aesh- reduc- 
ing rubber with contil back 
The reducing qualities of this garment are 





Grateful on handkerchief or clothing; 
a fragrant Lotion or Spray; a refreshing 
addition to the Bath, the Basin, or to the 
tumbler when brushin the teeth: it is 
mildly antiseptic and always delightful. 


Ask Your Druggist for It. 
Refuse all Substitutes ! 











—_— size mailed for six cents in stamps. 
Ask for our booklet, ‘Beauty and Health.” 


LANMAN & KEMP, 
135 Water Street, New York, 
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The Doric Hook and Eye is 

“something new.’’ Every woman 
should know that it is the flattest 
hook and eyemade. Youcouldn’t 
: imagine anything better for dress 
-1 fastening. Laps hooked with 

2 Doric Hooks and Eyes can't 







“Pat Febsll, 1908 Sarina Pin * Derby 


The Kind That’ s Flat 


a good dressmaker. 
and color. Don’t deny 


perfection, but write 
us. Why not 
today? 


be distinguished 
from sewed 
seams 











Sizes 0,1, 2,3 and 4—white and 
black. Note well this trial offer: 
A regular 10c card sent free on 
receipt of 2c stamp and name of 
State size 


é «a 


dress this finishing touch o 









remarkable t same time it gives 

added comfort and style. 

Neck and Chin Reducers, $3 
Chin Reducers only, 


Also Union Suits. Stockings, pithy etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 


Rubber Elastic Bust Reducer, $3 
Made of dainty white rubber webbing— 
delightful support with or without. corsets, 
a figure from 3 to 4 inches 
once. 


Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Ons” $8 up 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Overs” $6 up 


Write at once for further particulars. 
DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. D, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
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THINGS VANITY FAIR WILL BUY FOR YOU 


Some of the Less Usual Articles that Our Shoppers are Prepared to Purchase 
Not Only with Despatch But with Discretion 





Hats. With all New York’s milliners to choose 
from, every taste can be satisfied. This earl 
model in brown Havana straw, trimmed wi 


roses of tango yellow is priced at $15 Another hat in the new mode. This close model 


in black straw and moire is trimmed with fan 
shaped fancies of goura. A desirable hat for wear 
this month in the South. Price $25 





A welcome i‘*Bon Voyage” {basket of orchids 
and lilies, with their stems set in cunningly 
concealed water receptacles. This will be sent 
on board any steamer for $25 





An English cross-saddle built especially for the 
Lor nena = astride. nee in im ant 
These three correct crops are of partridge wood, pe Se as 
with silver trimmed handles of horn. One of the Priced from $25 upward. 
best of all gifts for the man or woman who rides. 
Price $5 to $150 





This silk basket of chocolates is tied with pink 
ribbon and ornamented with forget-me-nots. 
$11.50. Below is a particularly handsome Jap- 
anese hamper piled with fruits. Price $10 up. 





A prize winning Boston Bull. Vanity Fair is pre- 

ed to buy for you any dog of any breed. 

ae i knowledge of the best kennels. See 
pages 11, 12 and 13. 


Two kittens of high degree. We doubt whether 
their owner is prepared to part with them, but we 


are ready to buy their brothers or sisters if desired. 
































|° A friend sailing for Europe? A ‘Bon Voyage’’ basket cheque and instructions to the Vanity Fair Shoppers 
is the most acceptable thing you can send to the steamer; 449 Fourth Avenue, New York. Please see that your 
and Vanity Fair will see that it is delivered punctually with order is accompanied by the appropriate remittance; this 
your card. Do you want a dog —a saddle — a hat — any service is undertaken by Vanity Fair at its own expense, 
garment? Vanity Fair can get it for you, and there is no and to avoid book-keeping we have thought it best not to open 
charge for our services. To purchase anything on this charge accounts. This invitation is unlimited. Every reader 
page, or on any page of Vanity Fair, simply send your of Vanity Fair is cordially invited to make use of our shoppers. 
The Shops of Vanity Fair 91 




















Holy Mountain, with the Temple of Beauty on 
its summit, which all the poets of the world are 
striving to reach. ‘‘Julien” himself is told in a 
dream that Ambition and Reason are not worth 
while. Love alone is to be desired. But he is 
determined to benefit humanity at whatever cost, 
and disregards the warning of the vision. _ In the 
second act the poet begins to suffer disappoint- 
ment, and his soul is filled with doubts. Here 
also the call of an earthly love entices him and 
even the voices of the night give him no answer 
to his riddle. The third act shows the poet 
gradually losing confidence in himself and his 
mission, and eventually resigning himself to 
failure. His final downfall occurs in the last 
act amid the intoxication and bestiality of 
Montmartre. 


F THE new Wolf-Ferrari opera, ‘‘L’Amore 

Medico,” little can be said as yet. It is 
based upon Moliére’s comedy, “L’ Amour 
Médecin,” and is said to represent the lighter 
art of the German-Italian composer at its best. 
Wolf-Ferrari has long ago established himself as 
one of the most interesting of the moderns, and 
after the undeniable success of ‘The Secret of 
Suzanne,” and “Fhe Jewels of the Madonna,” 
the merit of his latest work must be taken for 
granted. 

On the whole, the trend of the new operas 
seems to be a healthy one. Three of the five 
are comedies by composers of established repu- 
tation, which would seem to upset the old theory 
that grand opera, in order to be effective, must 
deal solely with the tragedies of life. 


Whispers from the Wings 


(Continued from page 33) 


tends his wife’s financial affairs, was eventually 
brought to terms. The one condition imposed 
was that Miss Morris, until the end of the South- 
ern tour, should remain in strict seclusion. 
“Never in her entire career did Miss Morris 
receive such paeons of praise as greeted her sub- 
stitute’s triumphant progress through the Sunny 
South. To little Mrs. Alpha James the tour was 
one prolonged picnic. The one perpetual fear of 
all concerned was that some newspaper would 
discover the deception. Of course, all interviews 
had to becut out. This was not difficult, because 
the fact that Miss Morris was a chronic invalid 
was known to the world at large, and by accident 
a sweet faced old lady who was traveling with the 
company, but who had never been on the stage 
in her life, quite innocently served to preserve 
the deception. The old lady in question was the 
mother of the late Jameson Lee Finney. She 


accompanied her son on tour. A suite of rooms 
at the best hotel was always engaged in advance 
for Miss Morris, and, during the first weeks of 
the Southern tour, poor little Mrs. James with 
her head shrouded in an elderly looking wig and 
more veils than Salome ever danced in, would slip 
into a closed carriage and proceed at once to the 
hotel apartments. One morning, however, when 
the rain happened to be coming down in sheets 
and the only carriage in attendance at the railway 
station was the one reserved for Miss Morris, 
Mrs. James asked Mrs. Finney to drive in it 
with her to the hotel. On their arrival Mrs. 
Finney was immediately picked out by everyone 
as Miss Morris, and after that, you may be sure, 
Mrs. .James saw to it that Mrs. Finney always 
drove with her. The presence of the elderly 
companion saved the younger woman from 
having to make up a la Clara in the early morning. 


“Well, the bogus Clara completed her Southerq 
tour in triumph, and everyone was happy over 
it, except Miss Morris herself — and the only 
bad quarter of an hour even she experienced was 
when she read the wildly enthusiastic newspaper 
eulogies which little Mrs. James had been elicit- 
ing under her name.’ 


HE old manager had been telling this story 
during the dress rehearsal of a new play 
at the Maxine Elliott Theatre. 

“The other case was even more remarkable,” 
he pursued, “for it was carried on successfully 
not for months, but for four entire seasons,” 
Then he paused and pointed his finger at the man 
who was conducting the rehearsal — J. S. Huff- 
mann, the Shubert’s head stage director. ‘Do 
you see that man. Well, he’s the hero of this 
story. When I first knew him he was playing 
out West in a small rdle in ‘Yon Yonson.’ Gus 
Heege the Swedish comedian was the star of the 
piece. Off the stage he and Huffmann looked 
enough alike to pass for twins. Six months after 
I saw the first performance of ‘Yon Yonson’ 
I happened to see the play on tour. To all in- 
tents and purposes, as far as I could see, Gus 
Heege was still the star. But he really wasn’t; 
at that time he had already been five months ina 
madhouse. The night that he went crazy Huff- 
mann went on the stage and finished his part. 

“Not a soul in the audience knew the differ- 
ence. So perfect was the imitation, that Huff- 
mann contrived to play all of Heege’s réles for 
years, even after poor Heege was dead. 

“This subterfuge was so effective that in 
small towns where Heege was popular, Huffmann 
would attend public receptions accompanied by 
Heege’s wife and little boy, who, of course, were 
able to continue living in luxury owing to this 
providential case of deception.” 





“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 





The well - dressed woman blesses and benefits 
herself—and the world—for she adds to its joys. 


Naiad Dress Shields 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and sweetness. 
They are a necessity to the woman of delicacy, refinement 
Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic 
They are absolutely free from rubber 
with its unpleasant odor. They can be quickly sterilized 
by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only. 
The only shield as good the day it is bought as the day 


and good judgment. 
and scientific. 


it is made. 








Made in all sizes to fit every requirement of Woman’s Dress. 
At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. Every pair guaranteed. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., New York 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 


The best corset of this kind; made for 
its own purpose—can be worn at any time, 
allows one to dress as usual and preserve 
a normal appearance. 

Prices from $5 Upward 


Mail orders filled with complete satis- 
faction. Call at my parlors, or write for 
Booklet No. 34, which is sent free in 
plain envelope. 

BERTHE MAY 


10 East 46th St. New York 
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relief. Worn at 























If joint of great toeis enlarged, ortoes overlap 
ACHFELDT’S PERFECTION TOE SPRING 


will reduce, straighten and give immediate 


If you have pains in your feet or legs it's § 

not rheumatism, but tendency to Flat Foot, ~~ 

which my INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER will sae 

Send outline of foot. 
ADVICE FREE BY MAIL. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Room 305, 163 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


night. 





CIRCULARS ON REQUEST. 





The Shops of Vanity Fair 
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THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


T the opera, at the dance, wherever 
style is paramount, the wearer of a 





Redfern Corset is always distinguished 
by her poise and elegance of figure. 





arisian ideas adapted to American Fashions 
are expressed in the beautiful new styles. The 
perfect designing creates a fascinating, almost 
boneless corset—a few light bones giving the actual 
support necessary to every woman, for not one in ten 
thousand can really have a “figure” without a corset. 









hatever the design, the weave 
or the price of the corset, it is 


finished with exquisite laces that tone 
with the corset fabric—that is a creamy 
lace on a creamy fabric, or a milky- 
white lace on a milky-white fabric; and 
the combining of laces and ribbons 


shows that the deft fingers of artists 
have tied the bows and applied them. 


At High Class Shops. 





From Three to Fifteen Dollars 


























LET VANITY FAIR SHOP FOR YOU 


Now is the Time When Good Accessories Will Greatly Freshen the Wardrobe 


HE time comes when one’s winter 

wardrobe grows shabby. If that 
time coincided with the coming of spring, 
it would be an easy matter indeed to step 
out some day in new raiment from top 
to toe; precisely as the butterfly steps out 
from the cocoon. But, thanks to the 
incredible vagaries of our North American 
climate, such a thing is unfortunately 
impossible. We must make shift in 
February and March with our winter 
attire; and it need not be shabby if one 
will only keep the smaller details fresh 
and new. 


A new girdle may transform a gown. 
A new hat may enable you to carry off 
an elderly gown. A smart pair of gloves 
goes a long way toward the general smart- 
ness of your costume. And it is in the 
purchase of just such things as these that 


Note — There‘is no charge for any service 
performed by the Vanity Fair Shoppers. 
You pay only the cost of the articles you 
want, plus transportation. Here we 
might emphasize the value of the Parcel 
Post in bringing the very best shops of 
New York virtually to your doorstep. 
Through the Vanity Fair Shoppers, the 
Fifth Avenue shops are now no further 
from you than the nearest letter-box. 


the Vanity Fair Shoppers can be of great 
service to you. 


In this “in-between” season Vanity 
Fair offers, editorially and advertising-ly, 
a host of suggestions for freshening the 
“‘in-between”’ wardrobe. On any page 
you may see something that strikes your 
eye. And you can get it without the loss 
of a moment; simply by asking Vanity 
Fair to get it for you. 


People who have never dreamed of 
having their shopping done through a 
magazine are just the ones who are invited 
to make a trial of this service. There’s a 
certain satisfaction in convincing someone 
who thinks thus that Vanity Fair is able 
to do her errand—any errand. And 
there is a much keener satisfaction in 
knowing that we offer you a service which 
is already becoming one of the most 
unique features of this magazine. 


Because we want this to be a definite 
and not merely an abstract invitation, 
we present on page 91 a few things which 
we can buy, and are buying. Others will 
occur to you. And, every time you want 
to save yourself a trip to the shops, every 
time you have engagements that prevent 
your buying exactly what you want, 
think of Vanity Fair. 


THE VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE RIDE 


Pattern 2317-2318-B. Habit 
skirt or coat, 50 cents. 


THE BOUDOIR 


Pattern 2374-B. Kimono waist. 
Price 50 cents. 














THE PLAZA LUNCHEON 


Pattern oeenne 131-B. Waist 


or skirt, 50 cents. 50 cents. 





Around the Clock With Vogue Patterns 


Madame la Mode opened her eyes at eight. With the 
tea and toast came time for a glance at the day’s engage- 
ments. Madame’s first hour was a busy one: and her 
waist was made from a Vogue Pattern. 


Followed a strenuous hour in the park, where old gen- 
tlemen on the bridle path reined in their horses as Madame 
cantered by. And her habit was made from a Vogue Pattern. 


Then came a brisk walk on the Avenue and a flying visit 
to the shops; a few minutes’ chat at the Colony Club; and 
soon Madame was hurrying uptown again in the motor to 
prepare for luncheon. And her walking dress was made 
from a Vogue Pattern. 


Luncheon at Sherry’s where a member of the Squadron 
talked about Mexico and a lieutenant in the Navy talked 
about the Tango. To both Madame listened gravely; 
and her afternoon dress was made from a Vogue Pattern. 


Another breath of air, this time in Madame’s own run- 


about; a visit to the latest charity; a few hands of bridge; 
and presently home again to dress for dinner. And her 
motor coat was made from a Vogue Pattern. 


Dinner at the Ritz, with much talk of the new weddings; 
a famous polo player is reproved for talking “shop;” 
a yachtsman is invited to give his views on the etchings of 
Kasimir. And Madame’s evening gown was made from a 
Vogue Pattern. 


To the Metropolitan for “Boris Goudenoff.” A long 
wait afterwards for the motor; a glance at the newest café 
dansant; then homewards through streets alive with taxi- 
cabs. And Madame’s wrap was made from a Vogue Pat- 
tern. 


The front door opens for Madame la Mode; her maid 
ceases to doze on the drawing room sofa; and presently 
Madame’s eyes close on a busy day. And her peignoir was 
made from a Vogue Pattern. 




















Pattern 2400-2401-B. Waist or skirt, 












THE AVENUE 
Pattern 2313-B. Full length motor coat, 
50 cents. 


THE RITZ 


Pattern 2336-2337-B. Waist 
or skirt, 50 cents. 





MONDE A i SE! 


THE OPERA 
Pattern 2319-B. Evening wrap, 
50 cents. 


THE BEDROOM 


50 cents. 
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Pattern 2238. Robe of Crépe de Chine, 
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OGUE Patterns are unique. They are neither usual 

nor inexpensive—and yet, to the woman who wishes 

to dress smartly they present the only economical 
way; for smart clothes are not nearly so much a matter of 
outlay as of correct information. This correct information 
comes in the concrete form of a Vogue Pattern, which 
reproduces the “‘line’’ of the exclusive French creations of 
the season at one-tenth their cost. 

The woman of fashion who must dress well on a small 
income naturally cannot patronize the exclusive importers, 
nor can she safely trust a small dressmaker. Ready-made 
clothes, though often excellent, cannot be exclusive. The 
problem of securing the smartest models is solved by 


VOGUE PATTERN 
SERVICE 


Vogue Patterns are made in sizes 34, 36, 38 
and 40; priced at 50 cents for waist or skirt 
and $1 for complete costume. 





icles iat asp sak 


Pattern 2453-B. Exceedingly smart 
theatre cap of gold net, 
studded with beads. Four caps are 
included in this one pattern for 
50 cents. 





ce a 





these Vogue patterns of styles not otherwise pro- 
curable except at very large prices. 
Next in importance to the model comes the simple con- 


struction of the pattern. Vogue Patterns in every way 
are a modern labor-saving device. Women who have 
never used patterns of any sort, who have depended on 
buying good French clothes when they were reduced in 
price, will perhaps be most helped by the Vogue Pattern 
Service. It is here that such models as they desire are 
found; and with them, if accurately followed by a com- 
petent seamstress, remarkably good results can be ob- 
tained. Your order for any Vogue Pattern shown on 
these two pages should be addressed to the 


443 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 






To avoid delay in delivery be sure to give the 
number of the pattern you want, and enclose 
exact remittance. 














Pattern 2412 4 ; 
Pattern 7 hs ge Pattern 2356-2357-B. 2413-B. Smart!“ 4% 
A model 1 gives the  Oneof Vogue's best liked evening gown fof ~“ 
right silhouette. Waistor mew designs. Waist or charmeuse. W atst 
- skirt, 50 cents. skirt, 50 cents. or skirt, 50 cents. 




















Pattern 337 1-3373-B. 
ti 


Pattern 2322-2323-B. 
The new le ina day. 
time gown. Waist or 
skirt, 50 cents. 


Featurin, tunic and 
open neck. Waist or skirt, 
50 cents. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


How About This? 


Is it Proper? We do not know. 
We cannot say offhand just what 
is Proper and what is not. Our 
minds are confused. That is why 
we shall leave these nice problems 
to be decided by the Proper 
Number of Lire—March 5. 











fi 
L Z re er 
Cae 
a ‘ Enclosed 
Will send with every yearly subscription a oe” gl, (Canadian 
handsome premium picture, ‘“Veterans,’’ oe’ wa Gees 
(see current issues.) If you don’t feel like oe 
spending five dollars, see coupon oppo- a“ 
site. Or for ten cents we will send num- ae 
ber of sample copies. Or for a two oh” 
cent stamp we will send free copy ae 
of Miniature Life, full of jokes , pea ~~ 
fi and pictures—any address. / LIFE, 25 West 31, New York > 
One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
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READ THESE COL- 
UMNS CAREFULLY 
—THEN CLIP THE 
CARDS THAT AP- 
PEAL TO YOU AND 
YOU WILL HAVE A 
MIGHTY HANDY | 
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Art Galleries 













FIFTH AVENUE et GALLERIES, s 40 sth 


Ave. & 1, 3,5 W. 45th N.Y. Tapestries, Paint- 
ings, At Lh Art Objecis Write for c atalog 
X. Goods sold at auction, = P. Silo, Auctioneer, 





hui tion -Bridge 500 


“RAD- BRIDGE” new ““Ruffinish” Playing 
Cards. “Club Linen,” “Velour” and “Basket 
Weave” Curds (patented) now come in both 
smooth ‘aa “Ruffinish.” All in 4 colors each, 





Red— “Blue—Brown- Green 

plain edge 25¢ per pack (Dozen $2. 75); Gold Edge 
ysc (Dozen $4.00). Samples free. “There is no 
better 25c card for any game. ed 


“RAD- BRIDGE” Life’s Illustrated Pad. 26 
cupid pictures by ** Life” artists in pad of 50 sheets. 
Space for more than 150 vamascseat _25¢ per pad, 
$2.50 per dozen. Yow comes in 





New Cover By Blashfield of “Life” giving new 
Royal Auction (or Lily) table and condensed 
“Essential Rules’? making pad suitable for Bridge 
and Auction or Royal Auction (Lilys). 


“RAD-BRIDGE” Sterling Mark on Bridge 
Accessories the world over. Illustrated catalog 
iree. Ten cents in stamps (less than cost) brings 
wur wallet of samples in addition. 


“RAD- BRIDGE” goods are sold ‘by first-class 
dealers everywhere, of will be sent direct, 
carriage paid on receipt of price. Dept, 
Dd. Radcliffe & Company, 144 Pei arl St., Ee 








Bridge Whist 


“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe, 
with Nullo score. Made in 6 tinted papers. 
asca pad. $2.50 a doz. postpaid. Circulars free. 
Stearns & Et Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York. 











Books & Prints 





WHALEY'S BOOK SHOP--463 sth Avenue, 
Y. New Year Greeting Cards, Calendars, 

Goats, Novelties, Boxed Stationery, Dinner Cards. 

Columbia v w vhist_ playi ing cards, Te a pack. 





Candies 


YE KYNG’S TOWNE SWEETES. Choice 
assortment of candy made from best materials for 
Christmas gifts. Prepaid 1 lb. $1. 4 pound 50 
cents. Hall & Bailey, Kingston, Mass. 








China & Cut Glass 


HAND PAINTED CHINA. Original designs 
for prizes, wedding giits and table decorations, 
rices reasonable. Lessons in china painting. 
iring. Write Carrie L. Gwatkin, 2790 Bway,N. Y. 








Children’s Clothes 


BABY SHOP. Dainty handmade Layettes, 
Mothers relieved of all responsibility and worry. 
Mail orders solicited. Elizabeth Coleman, In- 
fant Outfitter, 247 South 2oth St., Philadelphia. 


VICTOR BABY DRESSER. 

Do not dress Baby on lap. “Victor” Baby 
Dresser holds baby, and makes dressing easy for 
mother and child. Victor Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
CHILDREN’S WEAR from infancy to twelve 
years. Garments to order, smocked and exclusive 
models. Boys’ & girls’ rompers a specialty. Beebee 
& Shaddle, 38 West 33d St., Tel. 7537 Mad. Sq. 


HAND MADE Wear for infants and children. 
Hand made shirt waist and wedding lingerie. Ma- 
terials furnished by customers. First class work. 
Miss Grace H. Smith, P.O. Box 109, Durham, N.C. 


STUART BABY SHOP. “Every | Baby Need” 
from birth to three years—dainty, distinctive, in- 
expensive garments. Complete layettes read: 

Mail orders filled. 57 West 39th St., New York, 














Christmas Gift Cards 


AT YOUR REQUEST a circular, descriving 
Christmas Greetings, etc. Assorted packages of 
Christmas Greetings. Choice, different. Solatia 
M. Taylor, 56 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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In One Corner 
of the Fair 


lizabeth Pusey has a little shop in Vanity 
Fair. Down the Street of Unusual 
Gifts, in one corner of ‘The Shopping 
List,” she offers clever boxes of individual 
gifts to passersby in the Fair. 
Successfully, too, she tells us. Each 
month, 
before her announcement and then ordered 


many reader-visitors have paused 


many gift boxes to be sent to every corner 
of the country. ‘So many,” said Miss 
Pusey, as she packed a box for a West 
Virginia judge, ‘that | haven’t been able to 
trace all the orders Vanity Fair has brought 
me. But they have been surprisingly many.”’ 


Merchants all through the Fair are making 
similar reports —— it seems that every column 
of “The Shopping List’ has attracted throngs 
of visitors; all of them vastly interested in the 
surprising array of merchandise disclosed by 
these tiny announcements. 


You who have already come to know the 
convenience and satisfaction of shopping 
through these columns need not be told of the 
unlimited possibilities these little shops offer. 
And every issue brings new announcements 
and added opportunities for efficient buying. 


Perhaps this is your first trip into the 
Fair. Then a careful inspection of every 
one of these little announcements will reveal 
an astonishing number of distinctive estab- 
lishments that you will want to know. Make 
note of some of the shops that strike your 
fancy, write or call on them --- and you'll 
find the time spent “in Vanity Fair’ well 
worth your while. 


THE SHOPPING LIST 


Vanity Fair 
449 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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REMEMBER THESE 
ANNOUNCE MENTS 
ARE CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING. EVERY 
ISSUE SURPRISES 
YOU WITH NEW 
SUGGESTIONS 





















pana & Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCK ER ‘CLEANING COMPANY 
High class cleaners and dyers of New York. 
Main office, yo2 E. 31st St. Tel. Murray Hill 6618. 
Branch offices, telephone connections. 


LEWANDOS 
Americas Greatest Cleaners and Dyers 
17 Temple Place & 284 Boylston Street, Boston 
1633 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


ee 557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
35 G Street, W: ashington, 

Albany “Rochester Hartford New Haven 
Bridgeport W. aterbury 


LEWANDOS Waterbury Providence Newport 





Fall River Spring gag Worcester Salem 
Lynn Portland Cambridge Brookline 
Roxbury Waltham Watertown Malden 








Corsets 


ADELINE DONSHEA, originator and_ sole 
patentee of her inimit: able Front Lace Corset 
Individual attention insures comfort, grace, pose. 
10 West 36th St., N. Y. Tel. 3308 Greeley. 


ALICE MAKES, ON ORDER ONLY, corsets of every 
description, subject to approval of patron, refer- 
cing physician, or dressmaker. Rush orders a 
specialty. 34 W. 46th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 7575. 
MME. BINNER 
Corsetiere, is cultivating figures 

with her famous corsets at 561 sth Ave., N. Y. 
(New Est ublishment) Formerly 18 E. 45th St. 


MME, ROSELILLI models w hich accurately fore- 
cast the “Trend of Fashion.”’ Custom made only. 
15 W. 4sthSt.,N.Y. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 720 So, 
Michigan Av.. Chicago. 73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


IF YOU CANNOT FIND 

on these pages what you want write to the 
Manager of The Shopping List, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 

Olmstead Back Laced fitted by experienced corset- 
ieres. $3.50 up. To order, $10. Olmstead Corset 
Co., 44 W. 22d St., N. Y. Tel. Gramercy 5224. 


PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET. “The high- 
est Art in Corseting.”” Ready to wear custom 
made. Prices $5.50 to $35. Corsets made to 
order within 24 hours. 30_ E ast 33d St., 


MME. S. . SCHWARTZ 
Corsetiere 
1t East 47th Street New York 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hil! 


GENUINE WADE CORSET including Mrs. A. 
H. Wade’s Patented Corsets, made by us only. Not 
sold in stores. Salesladies wanted in every city. 
Wade Corset Co., Park Ave., & 130th St., N. Y. 


MME. ZUGSCHWERT 
Custom Corsets, all designs. 
Latest Creation in Lingerie. 
330 Republic Building, 209 State St. 























Chicago. 


BERTHE MAY’S CORSETS. A specialty for 
Maternity and Abdominal Support. Dress as 
usual. Uninterrupted comfort. Mail orders re- 
ceive prompt attention. 10 East 46th St., N. Y. 


CORSET HOSPITAL. Repairing, cleaning, re- 
modeling. High- -priced corsets duplicated reason- 
ably. To order $10 up. Mail orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mae A. Bond, 2231 Broadway, N. Y 


LE PAPELON eS CO., Mme. Gardner, 
Megr., 26 W. 38th Y. Corsets to order and 
ready to wear; pore Sad are universally admitted 
to be of superior style, fit, finish, and workmanship. 


HAUSER & PRENTISS, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y.. 
Artistic lines & comfort assured. Reasonable prices; 
Singers’ corsets a specialty. Brassieres to order, 
rubberized brassieres & belts for reducing. 


KATHERINE D’ARCY. Hip “confining, low 
busted corsets, of the latest vogue. Style and 
wearing quality Ly aranteed. Cleaning and re- 
pairing. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 























MME HEMPHILL 
Corseticre 
Custom made only. Lowest Prices. 
366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tal. 2197 Greeley. 


MRS. L, L. aT. JOHN— Corsetiere 
Custom made corsets. 
Special reductions for somias ” 
418 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MADAME DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 
Latest Parisian mod -Is. 
Corsets to order only. 

111 East 30th St., N. ¥Y. Phone, 5042 Mad. Sq. 


MME. MARIE. Custom Corsets, alsoFrench web, 
reducing garments. $10 up. Ready towearcorsets 
$6 up. Cleaning, repairing, remodeling on short no- 
tice. 714 Lex. Ave., bet. 57& s8thSt.Tel. Plaza3o51 
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A CLASSIFIED LIST 
OF BUSINESSES 
RECOMMENDEDTO 
THE PATRONAGE 
OF OUR READERS 
















Dancing 





ALVIENE STUDIOS, Tango, Argentine, Boston 
One-step, aesthetic and classic dancing taught; 
ladies, children, gentlemen. Grand Opera House 
Bidg., 309 W. 23d St., N. Y. Tel 1616 Chelsea. 


ALL MODERN DANCES Fashions Latest Steps. 
Tango, Boston, Society, Stage and Classic. Mag- 
nificent Studios, Tuition Reasonable. G. Hep- 
burn Wilson, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 4923 Bryant. 


BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY. Prof. 
Saato announces his return from abroad with all 
latest Parisian dances, Argentine and Parisian Tan- 
g0, Maxixe. Broadway & 87th St., Tel. River. 6435. 


AN ESTABLISHED ACADEMY of Dancing 
Tango, one-step, dips. Constantine instructors also 
Miss Brewster instructor. Private or classes. 2307 
Bway at 83d St. & 23 West 44th St. Tel. 7069 Schuy. 




















RATES FOR 
ADVERTISING 

















Employment Agencies—Cont. 







Gowns—Cont. 








MISS G. H. WHITE, agency, 2 W. 4sth St., 
New York, Phone 7789 Bryant. Visiting house- 
keeper, secretary. Houses opened. First-class 


help of all kinds. Hours, 10-4. Sat., 10-12. 


MISS BROWN, DRESSMAKING. Chic 
gowns made to order at short notice. Evening 
gowns a specialty. Remodeling. 29 West 97th 
Street, New York. Telephone, Riverside 1929. 





COMPETENT MEN SERVANTS our Spec- 
ialty. Reliable help of all kinds. Service 
prompt and efficient. Mrs. Julien, 47 W. 42 St.. 
N. Y. (next door to Stern's.) Tel. Bryant 4381. 


SULLIVAN: yn! SHOPS, 
Gowns, Suits, Coats. 
os and ready made. 
Rutland, Vermont. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


I year (12 times) $20 
Single insertions (no less 
than three) $2 












Furriers 





COLONIAL AGENCY INC.,25W.42nd St..N.Y. 
(sth floor). Tel. Bryant 3696. Miss Miller. Profes- 
sional and Domestic Servants. References strictly 
investigated. visting Lansrenee nel couples, ele 





Entertainment 





REBA, 2381 Broadway, N. W. Corner 87th 
Street, New York. Fall models in gowns, frocks, 





EASTERN FUR COMPANY, Expert workman. 


ship in renovating old fur garments into new styles, 





coats, blouses and wraps. Imported and orig- | lowest prices. Immediate attention to mail 
inal designs. Mail orders. Send for catalogue. | orders. 753 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

DRESSMAKER. Miss Carey, 601 West 144th FUR REMODELING. Specialty ‘of renovating 
Street, between Broadway and Riverside Drive, | old fur garments. Prices as low as consistent 


Smart Gowns and Frocks. 


New York. 
‘elvets—Brocades—Duvetyn. 





CHILDREN’S PARTIES—MISS L.A. HOWE. 
Specially plans each affair taking entire charge. 
Invitations, favors, table decorations. Write or 
call. Studio, 144 East 22nd Street, New York. 


MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 
occasions, toorder. Specialty — well fitting Tailored 
Gowns. Remodcling of all kinds. 157 Lexington 
Ave., (30th St.) New York. Tel. 864 Mad. Sq. 


with good workmanship. A. H. Green & Son, 
25 W est 23d Street, N.Y. Phone 1162 Gramercy, 


ART FUR SHOP, Fur coats all lengths, aad 
sets in all better grade Furs at one-third reduction, 

Repairing and remodeling. 
4 East 46th Street 








New York 





ENTERTAINERS & MUSICIANS furnished 
for all occasions. Children’s parties a specialty. 
Trained dogs, Magicians, Moving Pictures. Est. 
1879, Gottschalk & Aipueate, 347 sth Ave., N. Y. 


M.A. BODEE CO. Gowns adapted with perfect 
lines to the individual figure. Model of figure 
made for out of town customers. Sarah Hadley 
Building, 9 East 35th Street, New York. 





Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 








MR. OSCAR DURYEA, 47 West 72d St., N.Y. 
Thé Dansants 


Thursday and Saturdays, 4 to 6:30 P. M. 
Admission by card $r. 09, _ including tea. 


NADINE RUBENS'’ Studios for dancing. All 
fashionable ball-room dances taught. Studios 
for parties and teas. 34 West 56th Strect, 
New York k City. Telephone 7330 Plaza. 


SALON DeParis, latest Parisian dances. 

tine and Parisian Tango Maxixe. Arrange for 
afternoon and evening socials, receptions, etc. 
Dancesevery Wed. eve. 25 W. 87 St. Tel.River 6435 











Argen- 








Decorating & Furnishing 





“McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE, from 
candlesticks to beds, is so alluring that one wants 
to buy the whole list.” (NV. Y.Times.) Write for Pic- 
tures. Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W.42d St.,N.Y. 


EXPERIENCE AND TASTE in selecting in- 
terior furnishings enable me to save money for my 
——— Call, Write, or Phone, Bryant 5¢84 
Miss K. R. Gerry, 546 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. 


McELROY STUDIOS. Interior decorations, 
special designs for furniture, mirrors, lamp shades, 
etc. Bridge prizes. 158 Madison Avenue, 
between 32nd and 33rd Streets, New York. 


A FEW CHOICE SPECIMENS of quaint 

pieces together with true copies of Antiques made 

of old woods, hand made in our shops,also repairing. 
William Birns, 70 West 38th Street, New York 











Fancy Dress & Costumes 


MRS. SPENCER formerly LE poyoom 
24 West 46th Street, N. 
Dancing Frocks and Ev AB 
Wraps a specialty. 


FRANCIS, Ladies’ Hair Specialist. New Ideal 
wavy pin for a hurried toilet, $7.00 up. Guaran- 
teed to keep the wave. Effect beautiful and easiest 
false hair to adapt. 8 West 37th Street, N. Y. 





MAURICE HERRMANN costumer to the most 
celebrated artists. Exclusive costumes made to 
order for hire or sale. Formerly 20 W. 27th St., 
now at 166 W. 48thSt., N.Y. Tel. 1250 Bryant. 








Flesh Reducing 


DANDY, CREATOR and IMPORTER of 
wraps and gowns for smart women. Prices rea- 
sonable. Call, write, or phone Greeley 3424. 
Astor Court Bid’ g. 20 W. 34th Street, New York. 


EUREKA MASSAGE CREAM — makes the 
face smooth scientifically. Eureka Beautifying 
Cream cleanses the skin and lightens the complex- 
ion. 50c. by mail Address Francis, 8 W. 37 St. N. Y. 





MARY A. KEENA. Original designs in after- 
noon and evening gowns, my specialty, suits, 
coats, wraps, and also simple morning dresses. 
43 West 46th Street, New York. Tel. Bryant 3067. 


ANNA J.RYAN, Fashionable devices in curls, 
SS yes ni switches, transformations and wigs. 
fail orders a feature. 2896 Broadway, near 
113th St., N. Y. Telephone 5566 Morningside. 





HAVE YOU A GOOD FIGURE? Are you too 
stout? Are youtoothin? Does any part of your 
figure need reducing or developing? Call; “£7 
for booklet. Jean Downs, 116 W. 39th St., N.Y 


ARE YOU STOUT? Reduction assured ~ 
scientifically applied exercise. Private _instruc- 
tion, both sexes. Booklet. 14th season. Berkeley 
Lyceum Gym. es 44th Street, New York. 


REDUCING FLESH | by ‘scientific method. Dry 
Baking processand massage. Dieting not essential. 
Improves general health. Demonstration free. 
Berkeley Lyceum Gym., 23 W. 44th Street, N.Y 








MAGOVERN & HAGAN. We make a spec- 
ialty of Trousseaux, Evening Gowns and street 
costumes of exclusive designs. Gowns made up 
at short notice. Prices moderate. 13W. 39 St., N.Y. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN Inc. Makers of gowns 
for ladies and specialists in the creation of 
dresses and suits for young ladies and children. 
56 West 46th Street New York. 


MRS. A. VESPER. Smart and exclusive 
gowns and coats. Evening gowns a specialty. 
imported models copied. Materials taken. 
142 West 82nd St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 5297. 











Fl oO 





B. PLUMER —.“Lingerie Shop.” Imported 
models of gowns, blouses, frocks and coats. Also 
trousseaux to order. Seventh Avenue and 54th 
Street, New York Tel. Columbus 4545. 





MAX SCHLING. Adjoining the Plaza Hotel. 
Flowers to satisfy any taste 
Corsages to match any gown. 

22 West soth St., New York. Tel. Plaza 1241. 


COLEMAN, INC. 


wns 
Prompt, reasonable. Also remodeling 
61 W. 37 St., bet. sth & B’way. Tel. 4859 Greeley 








Delicacies 


FLORAL} DECORATIONS. For all Occasions 
Wedding, Dinners, Dances, Parties. Prettiest 
Novelties in Floral Art. Max Schling, 22 West 
soth Street, New York. Telephone Plaza 1241. 


MME, LORETTA : 

Maker of individual gowns and waists. Café and 
dance gowns a specialty. 13 West 38th Street. 
Next to Lord & Taylor. Telephone Greeley 1168. 








SOUTHERN GOOD THINGS. Home-made 
Fig preserves, sweet pickles, brandied oe &c. 
Recipe for delicious Crab Gumbo, Miss 
Angelica Schuyler, 153 Church St., Mc ile, Ala. 


Boas & Feathers 


MME BLOCK, Willow and Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled, mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N.Y. 


H. METHOT. French Feather Dyer and Dresser. 
Originator of the Art of Reconstructing old 
Feathers into new. Best Feathers and workman- 
ship at moderate prices. 29 W. 34th St., N. Y 














Foot Specialists 


DR. E.N, COGSWELL, Surgeon, Chiropodist. 
Scientific & Sanitary. Manicuring. Foot Tonic, $1, 
Ointment, 50c; Powder, 25c. 418-420 sth Ave.; 
cor. 38th St., N. Y. Tel. 5388 Murray Hill. 


OLIVINE CORN SALVE instantly relieves all 
inflammation & soreness from corns, bunions & in- 
growing nails. Absolutely Pure. 50ca jar. Dr. A. F. 
Kevlin, Surgeon Chiropodist, 1181 B’way, N. Y. 


DR. H. HOWARD LEVY. Specialist, restores 
weak, ailing and misshapen feet to Health, Com- 
fort, and Beauty. 1493 B’dway, bet. 43d & 44th 
Sts., Putnam Bldg. Rm. 206. Tel 7890 Bryant. 




















Embroidery 





MRS. C 

10 West FY Ad ew York. New designs for 
waists and gowns. Stamped goods. Hand made 
waists from $5 up. Initial Embroidery a specialty. 


Insurance 





ASK MISS a about country estates, town 
houses, apartment house manage- 

ment, and all lines of insurance. 

500 sth Avenue New York. 





MADAM ROSE. 

Dinner, evening, and street gowns forall occasions. 
Remodelling a specialty. Prices reasonable 

179 W. o3rd St., New York. Tel. Riverside 2266 


SENEGAS. 60 West 4sth St., bet. sth & 6thAves., 

Y Specialists in transformations, wigs and 
cat designer of individual fashions in artistic 
hair goods and latest coiffures for the elite. 


MME. THOMPSON. Latest fashions in attrac- 
tive and practical Hair Goods. Hair Tinting, 
Hair Dressing, Scalp and Facial Treatments. 
41 West 38th st., between sth and 6th Avenue. 


ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hair Dresser. 
My specialty: featherweight hair pieces, latest cre- 
ations. Unexcelled quality hair. Call or write. 
20 East 46th Street, New York. Take elevator. 


P. JAY & CO. Fashionable hairdressers. 

Featherweight transformations $10. Easy to adjust. 
Manicuring, facial massage, scalp treatment, etc. 
17 W. 46th St., N. Y., near 5th Av., tel. 7359 By’nt. 


Ladies’ Tailors 


J. WINTER. Tailor made suits in styles dis- 
tinctive and correct, from $65 up. Top coatsa 
specialty. Mail orders solicited. 38 West 38th 
Street, New York. Tel. ete 3331. 


MADAM CULLY. Gowns for all occasions. In- 
dividual requirements executed. Your own material 
artistically made. House gowns, Negligees. Re- 
modeling. Prompt. Very reasonable. 77 W. 47th St. 


























YOUR OWN MATERIAL USED. Mrs Gordon. 
specializes in reasonable gowns from your material 
during Jan. and Feb. Excellent fit. Very latest 
designs. Remodeling. 53 W. - 37th Street. Ne Y. 


UNUSUAL DRESSMAKING. 

Perfect fit. Smart Design. Trouseaux. Prompt 
E. & S. Meares 12 and 14 West 37th Street, ate 
York. Telephone Greeley 5827. 


ANTHONY TUNA 
Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier. 
or side saddle styles. Mail orders solicited. 

20 East 33d Street New York 


LAWN-BRAUER CO., Ladies’ Tailors. Smart 
tailored suits vo order, $50 up. Prompt and 
special attention to all mail orders. 17 West 45th 
Street, New York. Telephone 792 Bryant. 


Habits in cross 








ROWORTH 

Individual millinery, frocks, and frills for maids 

and matrons. Moderately priced. Call or write. 
50 West 33rd Street, New York. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN “DRESSMAKING 

Mme. Blake pleases. Gowns ready to wear 

or made to order. Exceptional remodeling. 
373 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





“SKIRTS BY POST.” Smart tailored skirts to 

our measure, in linen, éponge, serge, velour de 
awl and duvetyn $6 and upwards. “Otis” 826 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 
Distinctive tailored suits 
Exclusive designs to order $45 upwards. 
429 sth Ave. (between 38th & 3oth Sts.), N. Y. 








MISS M. FRASER Dinner and Evening Gowns. 
Young Ladies a Specialty. Wraps & Blouses. Per- 
sonal Attention. Original Designs and moderate 
prices. 371 Lex’n Ave., N. Y., Tel. 6047 M. Hill. 


GO TO WEINER BROS. for your gowns and 
high class suits. Exclusive styles. Imported and 
original designs. $50. First class workmanship. Per- 
sonalattention. 9 E.35St.,N. Y. Opp. Altmans. 





SPECIAL PRICES on hand embroidered Philip- 
pine waist patterns. $10 values, $7.50: $7.50 
values, $5; $5 values, $3.50. Money refunded. 0. 
A. Bosley, 296 E°Colorade St., Pasadena, California. 


Gowns 


A FRENCH DRESSMAKER will design and 

— you a gown or a tailored suit at a very 
cial price to introduce her work to Vey 

Pair readers. Mme. LaValle, 420 sth Ave., N. Y 


FREDERICK E. FEIGENBAUM 
530-532 Amsterdam Avenue, at 86th Street 
New York City 
Telephone, Schuyler 8012. 











Employment Agencies 


ARTISTIC DRESSES 

Made from your own material. 
Unusual remodeling. Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 113 W. 37th St.,N. Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


EXCLUSIVE SAMPLE GOWNS and blouses 
for all occasions. Dainty evening and dancing 
frocks at moderate prices. Estelle & Sister, (The 
Parlor Shop), 204 W. 81st St., near B’dwy, N. Y. 


S. FORMAN 

Smart and distinctive styles in tailored-suits, furs 
and coats. Prices reasonable. Correspondence 
gladly received. 687 Madison Avenue, New York. 





MISS BRINKLEY, 597 sth Ave., New York, 
near 42d. Tel. 2414 Murray Hill. Supplies 
governesses, housekeepers, household servants, per- 
Pa investigating references. Inventories taken. 


LANE BRYANT. Attractive Tea Gowns, Mat- 
inees, Boudoir robes. Artistic designs. Ready for 
wear or made to measure. Catalogue “DG” sent 
outoftown. Tel. 6416 Greeley. 25 W.38th St.,N.Y. 





Greeting & Place Cards 


S. CASOLA & BROS., Inc. 
Ladies’ Tailors and Furriers: 
37 West 36th Street, New York. 
Telephone Greeley 4337- 





PILLSBURY. Educational Agency. 507. 
- he N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill, 618s. Teach- 
ers, governesses, nurses, maids, companions, secre- 
taries, trained nurses. Housekeepers a specialty. 


EMILIE formerly Le Boudoir. 
xclusive Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns. 
28 West 46th Street New York. 


HELPS FOR THE HOSTESS 
Davis Quality Dinner Cards 
sold at Gift Shops, your stationer’s or 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston 


S. STRAUSS. Fancy tailored suits for after- 
—_ and street wear, from $65 up. Plainer suits 

$45. _ Superior womenale warranted. 
mc E. 33rd Street, New York. Tel. Lenox 4578. 





MISS SHEA’S — Agency, 30 E. 42d. 
Supplies first class 
a og es for city 

investigated. 


St. The 42d St. Building. 
servants, male and female, in all ca 
and country. References carefu 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS Old 
gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new. 
Evening gowns a specialty. Open fall season 
September 1sth. 160 W. 84th Street, New York. 
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FUN FOR YOUR GUESTS 
Davis “4 Dinner Cards 
sold 4 Lew S, your stationer’s or 
avis Co., Boston 














Me tet ae 








B. FABRICANT. My specialty is _ fit 
and exclusive styles i _ latest fabrics. The latest 
estimates. 45 

Bryant 922. 


novelties in furs. Write for 
West 46th Street, New York. Tel. 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 
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Jewelry 














ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A BRIDGE 











Miscellaneous 


Social Stationery 





FASHION IN CANDLES 

dictates the copper-brown, fragrant beeswax. 
Parcel post 40 cents box. Tapers 30 cents box. 
Jane Thomas, Goodwin Bldg., Hartford, Conn, 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 
costumes, furs, diamonds; jewelry. 69 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Bryant 670. 





FREE: — Society, Monogram and Initial ink- 
less em stationery. Printing of every 
description. Union Print, 98 Court Street. 

ton, Massachusetts. Mention this magazine. 












PRIZE? ODD FA- 
VORS? UNUSUAL 
PLACE CARDS? 


YOU WILL FIND 
THEM IN THESE 
PAGES 


| a 










Toilet Preparations 








DIAMONDS, precious stones, and old gold 
bought and sold. Highest immediate cash prices 
paid. Established 27 years. Write for particulars. 
S$. R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CECILIAN FIBRE FLOWERS oever fade. 
Look, feel, smell, and are, just like real flowers; but 
they last forever. Something entirely new. Send 
for booklet — it tells more about them. 


HANDS KEPT SOFT and free from chaps and 
cracks by Cornell’s Lotion Jellified. _Non-greasy, 
non-sticky, large tube 25c. (Ag’ts’ & dealers’ terms 
on request) H.F. Cornell & Co.,18W.34thSt., N.Y. 





DIAMOND BARGAINS—Wealways have them 
—bought of individuals & estates, especially single 
stones. Styles & quality guaranteed. Write. Ref. 
in yourcity. S.R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St., Phila. 





OLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED _ in platinum 
mountings of the latest styles. Prices mode- 
rate. Estimates cheerfully given. Joseph M. 


Parker, Jr., 116 South rath St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CECILIAN FIBRE FLOWERS. Send $2. for 
a large bunch of violets or a large corsage rose in a 
handsome box. You will then order more. Robert 
W. Morgan, Distrib’r, 124 E. 41st St., New York, 


ARE YOU WRINKLED? FAT? LEAN? 
The remedy lies within you. Write me your 
trouble. Enclose $1. for sample lesson. 18 years’ 


EYEBROW PENCIL. 

Will not soil chamois or smear when perspiring. 
Black or light, soc. Mailed, plain cover. Par- 
isian Cosmetics, 127 St. Felix St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Specialty Shops 


GLEBEA WARNS YOU, MADAME 

Do not be deceived with rank imitations of 
Glebeas Flowers. The name Glebea is your pro- 
tection and is stamped on every box. 


TIP YOUR HEAD A BIT 

as you leave the Waldorf, 33rd Street side. We 
are directly opposite on Thirty-third Street. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. Y. 











PRISCILLA CLEANSING CREAM cleanses 
the pores, clears the complexion. Priscilla Tissue 
Cream softens and prevents lines. Call or write. 
Miss Sullivan, Facial Specialist,27 W.46th St.,N.Y. 


IF YOU LIVE OUT OF TOWN 

Write for booklet showing actual photographs of 
lebeas flowers for decoration and corsage. 

Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. v 








GRACE HAZEN, ART & CRAFT SHOP. 
Studio 53. 119 East t1oth Street, New York. 
Special designs in gold, platinum jewelry, fine 
gems. Fine hand-hammered silver spoons, bowls. 


experience. Florence E. Burleigh, Canaan, N. H, 


Pets 





CREME DE ALPS beautifying cold cream. 
Beneficial in repairing the ravages of time and 
neglect. soc per jar. Sample rsc. Jean Car- 
rington, 35 West 36th Street, New York. 


BALANCING PARROTS, brightly colored. 
No-mechanism to get out of order. Uncommon im- 
ported novelties for tea rooms and gifts shops. 
C. J. Dierckx, 34 West 36th Street, New York. 





HAND-MADE JEWELRY. I will make, reset 
or duplicate any piece of hand-made pay: 
Original work to Gift Shops. Lucretia McM. Bush, 
214 Beacon Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


THOROUGHBRED Toy Pomeranians; reason- 
able. Strong, healthy, from imported prize- 
winning stock. Most fashionable breed. Order 
now. Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburg, West Va. 





ALCHAUQUIN STUDIOS, 41 W. 36th St.,N.Y. 
Unique hand-made jewelry. Scarf pins, buckles, 
bag-tops, etc. Original designs submitted. Stones 
reset. Private instruction also given. Fascinating. 





Photographers 





Lace & Lingerie 


BROWNELL STUDIO. Home portraiture a 
specialty,city orcountry. Old photographs,daguerr- 
eotypes, etc., copied and enlarged. Photographs 


DUST POISONS YOUR SKIN. Use “Agnes- 
ian Softenwhite” before motoring, driving, trav- 
eling, etc. Contains no grease. Samples. Agn’s 
C. Graves, 820 Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


JEAN WALLACE BUTLER’S FAMOUS 

Buena Skin Tonic. No Toilet Table complete 
without it. The friend of cultured women. Pre- 
paid $1. 422 South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





CRUSHED FLOWER CHAINS. Hand-wrought 
Wistaria, Violets, Roses, Lotus, dainty colorings. 
Mailed $1.50. Alternated with pearls, $2.00. 
Christine, 186 Christopher St., Montclair, N. J. 


THE LIGHT HOUSE WEAVERS of the New 
York Association for the Blind. Specialties, hand 
woven cushions, scarfs, baskets, trays, bags, 
Braided, rag and pattern rugs. 111 E. soth St.,N.Y. 











YAMA-YUR used in place of soap cleanses and 
creates a radiant skin. Once tried always used. 
Sample roc. Send for booklet, “Rare Toilet Pre 

arations.” O-Kami-San Co. 70 Warren St., N. Y. 





THE LINGERIE SHOP. Hand embroidered 
French lingerie at much less than prevailing 
rices. Buy from direct importer. Catalog sent. 
ey P. Bailly, 54 West 30th Street, N. Y. 


colored. 45 E. soth St., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 2170. 

THE ALLISON STUDIO é 

Color photography in all its branches exclusively 
Sittings anywhere. 


235 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. 5496 Mad. Square. 


pS preeapes SKIN CLEANSER. Used in place 
of soap and water, tones and stimulates the skin. 
Price $1.00. Scientific, facial and scalp treatments 
at parlors. R. M.Quinlan, 166 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 





KINSEY’S LINEN STORE. Xmas handker- 
chiefs direct from the Appenzell Mountains. 
Never were prices so attractive and designs more 
beautiful. 346 Madison Avenue, New York. 


SARONY, Inc. 256 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Established by Napoleon Sarony 1866 
48 years’ experience in pleasing those who desire 
the best in artistic photography. 


MISS E. T. McCANN 

_ Face Contourer and Muscle Builder 
Hair and Scalp requisites. Skin food, $1.50 a jar. 
505 W. 148th Street, N. Y. Tel. Audubon 1823. 





MARY THOMAS’ GUIMPES. Hand made to 
measure. $2.50up. Irish crochet, fillet, shadow, 
point dz Sprit—Brussels net. Illustrated folder. 
1329 Narragansett Boulevard, Providence, R. I. 


MINIATURES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 

Artistic, accurate, beautiful. Daguerreotypes and 
old photographs copied and enlarged. The Lilian 
George Studios, 5 W. 58th St.,N.Y. Tel. Plaza 4876 


MARY GREY’S TREATMENT for face and 
scalp, repair the ravages of age and worry. Home 
treatment box with full directions, $5. Book of 
Beauty Free. Mary Grey Co., 2 E. 46th St., N. Y. 


GREEN DRAGON GIFT SHOP. Lampshades 
and bases, artistic. Bookplates $8.00 up. Prizes; 
choice and useful things; gifts for clea boys 
and men. Write 24 East 28th Street, New York. 


THE TORII SHOP. Unique novelties and im- 
ports interesting to gift and art shops. Informa- 
tion on request. 620 South Warren St., 

Syracuse, New York. 


KING HOOPER SHOP. Quaint old China, 
furniture, silver, jewels, Pictures, mirrors and fur- 
nishings collected from homes of New England. 
561 Fifth Avenue, in Forty-sixth Street, N. Y. 


“STUDIO SHOP For Things Beautiful” 
Quaint Brittany cup, 35c; hearth witch broom 47” 
long, $1.50, Bohemian glass spoon-straw, 25c. Au 
postpaid. Studios 20, 21 & 23. 96 sth Ave., N.Y. 














ATTRACTIVE NEGLIGEES. Unusual values, 
daintiest fabrics. Made under most sanitary con- 
ditions. Vogue designsa specialty. Sketches sub- 
mitted. Mme. Kay, 140 Claremont Ave., N. Y. C. 


Shoes 





Millinery 


“SHOECRAFT” SHOP, 27 West ath Street. 
New York City. A shop where today’s styles 
are individualized and made exclusive. Send 
for guide to present modes. 





BICHARA DEPARIS PARFUMS.  Concen- 
trated floral oils, water and blended perfumes, 
Toilet preparations. Booklet explains Pg Write. 
Natura Co., 15 East 35th Street, New York City. 


RARE NOVELTIES OF JAPANESE negligee, 
baby’s wear, hosiery, flowers, perfumery, fancy 
oe Importers’ prices. Catalogue. Royal 
old, 8 East 125th Street, New York City, 








NAILINE 

The new, wonderful manicure requisite. A pol- 
ish, bleach cuticle and stain remover combined. 
Postpaid 25c. O. M.S. Co., 50 Ferry Street, N. Y. 


Studios 





GILMAN MILLINERY Imported Model Hats. 
Also copies, $10 up. Correct Mourning Millinery 
specialty. Knickerbocker Trust Bldg., sth Ave., 
cor. 34th St. Entrance on 34thSt. Tel. 3347 Bryant. 


WILLIAM BERNSTEIN. Short Vamp Shoes, 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Originator; creator. Fit, 
Quality, Style. Send for Booklet ‘*V.” Sold at 
54 W. 31st St., and 1591 Broadway, New York. 


TONIC FOR RESTORING COLOR to gray 
hair. Not instantaneous but gradually gives the 
gray hair its natural color. $1 per bottle. Mrs. 
Mac Hale, 420 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


McHUGHS SUNFAST FABRICS for draper- 
ies & furniture,rcugh silks,velvets, casement cloths 
& carpets. Allcolors. Guaranteed unfadeable. 
Samples. Jos.P. McHugh & Son, g W.42 St., N.Y. 








IDA L. WEBER, 66 W. 30th St. N. Y. Early 
showing of spring models for southern climate, 
at moderate cost. Toques and bonnets specialized. 
(Formerly designer for Jas. G. Johnson & Co.) 


Shopping Commissioners 





MANULOTION, an excellent skin bleach for 
neck and hands, imparts that fine white transpar- 
ent appearance which is so desirable. 4 oz. bottle, 
mail 60 cents. R. S. Foster, 358 Broadway, N. Y. 





S. DAVIS : Cc. DAVIS 
Smart Tailored Suits and Hats 
Reasonably Priced. 

17 West 4sth St., New York. Tel. 7469 Bryant 


MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 10 years’ 
experience shopping for others. No charge, 
7 Madison Ave., N. Y. 75 Boundary Road. 
ndon, N. W. 12 Rue Remnequin, Paris. 





EUGENE, BUILDER OF HATS at Bergdorf 
& Goodman, 32 W. 32d St., N. Y. Tel. Mad. Sq. 
4240. Smart tailor-made hats $10. Our special 
waterproof for motoring and traveling are ideal. 


MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchasing 
Agent. Accompanying out-of-town patrons. No 
charge. References. Chaperoning. Specialty 
of cotillion favors. 112 W. 11th St., New York. 


“AMBROSIA” meaning supremely excellent. 
Beautifully ill. cat. explains why our tonics stop fall- 
ing hair, why our creams, toilet waters, etc., are 
beneficial. Ambrosia Co., 147 Franklin St., Buffalo. 


Unusual Gifts 











ME. ONEILL offers strikingly attractive adap- 
tations of leading Paris models for afternoon and 
evening wear. Furs and fur trimmed hats moder- 
ately priced. Est. 16 yrs. 10 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 





MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 

Will shop with you or send an thing on approval. 

Services free. Send for bulletin of Bargains. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WILE-AWAY BOXES for Children and 
Grown-ups. Ideal for birthdays, convalescence, or 
journeys. Each one individual. Prices from $s. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey. 16 East 48th St., N. Y. 


Tea Rooms 





“THE SCOTCH TEA ROOM” Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Table d’hote dinner 75 
cents. Orders taken for scones, cakes, jam & mar- 
malade. 31 W. 46th St., N. Y., Tel. Bryant 6476. 


YE OLDE WAYSIDE INNE—A. D. 174 
Wayside Lane & Post Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
On motor Highway. yer Historic Tea Rooms, 
Charming Collection of Antiques, etc. 








THE’ DANSANT (by card only) Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, Dinner. Iso Private Rooms for 
Dances and Dinners. Elizabeth Fellows, Rip Van 
Winkle Tea Tooms, 17 West 37th Street, N. Y. 








LADIES’ HATS REMODELED into latest 
styles of velvet, plush, beaver, velour, felt; samples 
displayed to try on and select; new and trimmed 
hats to order. A. A. Neumann, 24 E. 4th St., N. Y. 


HELEN CURTIS, 96 Fiith Ave., New York. 

General Shopping. No Charge. Circular. 

Bank reference. Personal interest in every order. 
Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 


WILE-AWAY STEAMER BOXES 
A gift for every day. Contents selected 
for the individual. Prices, $5.00 up. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., N. Y. 


Travel 





LADIES’ STAW HATS REMODELED 
into latest styles, or copied from Vogue, cleaned, 
dyed or colored; Hats trimmed; Ostrich repaired. 
French flowers. Newmann, 24 East 4th St., N.Y. 


CHINATOWN SHOPPING. Unusual gifts of 
sandalwood, embroidered silks, ivory, jade, 
bamboo, china, lacquer, etc., purchased with- 
out charge. Bertha Tanzer, 176 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


WHY _NOT A GIFT SHOP? The work is 
congenial — the profits are large. Gift Folio and 
generous offer upon request. 

Forest Craft Guild, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


UNIQUE BON VOYAGE CABINET con- 
taining a box for each day aboard ship, delivered 
to your friend’s stateroom. Circular to tourists. 
Solatia M. Taylor, 56 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





CROCKER . : A 

Everything for mourning wear, hats, veils, waists, 
neckwear, gowns, furs. 375 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 








Rooms & Apartments 


THE ADRIENNE, 310 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Enlarged and improved — Annex added — new 

ing room and nine suites with private baths. 
Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 





JANET PORTER 

shops for or with patrons. Nocharge. Prompt, 
careful attention. Circular. Bank references. 
253 W. o3d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON. Sho 
customers without charge. Rush mourning orders 
and rugs a specialty. 347 sth Avenue, opposite 
Waldorf-Astoria. Telephone 2070 Madison Square. 





for and with 


MARJORIE WORTH, 22 E. 34 St.,N. Y. Tel. 
Murray Hill 2155. General Shopping. No charge. 
Courteous, prompt and efficient attention to every 
order. Bank Reference. Letter on request. 


THINGS QUEER AND QUAINT 
Christmas cards, original and unique, $1.75 doz., 
stpaid. Noah’s Ark cases of illustrated stationer 
oe children, gsc. postpaid. 25 E. soth St., N. Y. 


CHINESE AFTERNOON TEA BOX 

Cretonne box containing dainty menu of delicious 
imported Chinese confections, tea wis, etc., 
for six, $2. Bertha Tanzer, 176 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 





EUROPEAN TOUR Small Private Party sailing 
April 11, 1914 to the Mediteranean 98 days 
$1,000. Address, A. F. Pierce 1480 Broadway, N.Y. 
Telephone. 4260 Bryant. 








Winter Resorts 





KOOLBITE, TOY, BABY’S THERMOS NIP. 
Scientific & Sanitary. Instant relief to teeth- 
ing babies. Doctors recommend. $1. G’teed. 
At Stores or Koolbite Co., 96 Bway, New York, 


SWITZERLAND IN AMERICA. | All winter 
sports within 20 hours of: New York. Ski-ing, 
bob-sleighing, skating, hockey, curling, snow-shoe- 
ing, and tobogganing on the famous Chateau Slide. 





Selling Agents 


MRS. VIVIAN M. DEMAREST 

shops free for particular ladies who desire the 
best that New York shops afford. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular. 30 East 34th St., New York. 


HAND EMBROIDERED JAPANESE Kim- 
onos and Mandarins, Habitae silk or Kobe Crépe, 
white and black and all shades, $15. to $50. 
Bleazby Bros., 339 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





OVER-STOCKED WARDROBES, Antiques. 
Your slightly worn =— of quality and style sold 
rices. rite for circular. 


r 
Florence E. Burleigh, Canaan, New Hampshire. 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 





PERSONAL GUIDE and filling of mail orders, 
for sight-seeing trips and shopping. ‘Travelers 
Club and Household Utilities box specialties. 
Grace Clark, 44 West 22nd Street, New York City. 








EXQUISITE SLIPPER SLIDES; French bril- 
liants, silveroid setting; $2.50 pair. Black Santoir 
Rhinestone rosette slide, $2.00. Free Folder. Peter 
Gaskell, 507 sth Avenue, R. 1004, New York. 





THE CHATEAU FRONTENAC, the world’s 
most beautiful hotel. Ideal climate, holiday 
attractions. Thés  dansants, dinner dances, 
unique features for visitors. Special winter rates. 


AINT QUEBEC calls you. Will you come? 
Winer oak rserations made all dealer 
rani y Miss ps, New York Re; 

itive, Hotel McAlpin, New York. Tel. Greeleys70o 
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N the simple Sino of Picks design, in thie 
superior | skill with which they 
factured, in the pride of enthusiastic ownership _ 
which they create, White Cars are distinctive. = 
Metallurgy knows no higher application ; body- 
5 building has no greater art; style recognizes no [fz 
2 more fitting expression; the motor industry 
= claims no manufacturer so firmly intrenched.  ||2 


= The known economy of the White Engine is combined : 
: with abundant power of the widest range of flexibility. The =|[E 
2 | White Electrical System of Starting and Lighting now in its 
third year provides positive starting, and furthermore, makes it _—‘||E 
|) an absolute impossibility to stall the engine. : 


“Thirty”, “Forty hone “Sixty” Models - 
_ All Body Types 


are manu- 2 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 
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Castle Panama Hats are known the world over. They are to be 
found only in the best shops where style and quality are paramount. 

Ask your dealer to show you his early Spring Castle models. If 
he has not received them yet, write to us for our style booklet. 


Hats for Southern wear now on sale 


L. F. CASTLE COMPANY 


63 W. 38th Street, New York City 
In the Heart of New York’s Fashionable Shopping District 


— 


MEXICAN NOVELTIES 


No. 1031. Natural Panama trimmed 
with gold braid band, bow on side 


SG 























KNOX. 


LADIES HATS 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
1914 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


And at beading Milliners F-cerywhere 


WHOLESALE SALESROOMS 


THE KNOX HAT MFG. Co. 
SIXTH FLOOR - - KNOX BUILDING 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 
NE W ¥ ORX cit 











